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HAP. . 


Account of the riot occaſioned by the advanced 


prices to the Two Gentlemen of Verona, . 


and the tragedy of Elvira Account of the 
chief agent.--- Hero of the Fribbleriad, &c. 


Riot in a playhouſe is very different 

from a tumult in the ſtreet ; for the 

latter is a ſudden fray ariſing from ignorance 

or miſtake, generally ſoon ended, and often 

without any miſchief done to any body ; 

— whereas the former is almoſt always the 
Vor. II. 1 reſult 
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reſult of a conſpiracy, proceeding from 
private reſentment, and in its conſequences 
pernicious to the object againſt whom it is 
levelled. 

In January 1763, a certain gentleman- 
and his confederates circulated a printed 
advertiſement throughout all the coffee- 
houfes, taverns, and other public houſes in 
the neighbourhood of Covent-garden and 
Drury-lane ; wherein they ſet forth the 
great injuſtice of the managers of the play- 
houſes, in preſuming to exact the full 
prices on the night of a revived play; 
whereas they conceived that they had no 
reaſonable claim to theſe charges from the 
beginning to the end of a night's entertain- 
ment, except on the addition of a panto- 
mime, They declared, with ſeeming mo- 
deration, at the ſame time, that their 
demand of redreſs ſhould be urged with 
decency and temper, and an explanation of 
the managers conduct required in a manner 
becoming gentlemen, 

The confederates choſe a very odd; or 
rather improper, time to enforce the doctrine 

of 
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of ſubmiſſion to their authority, on the 
benefit night of the writer, who had altered 
the play of Shakeſpeare's Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, at a time when the full charges 
were never diſputed. 

A Mr. Fitz------k, who is ſince lend; 
appeared the avowed ringleader of theſe 
reformers, who were determined to diſturb 
the audience, and deprive them of their 
right to enjoy the repreſentation of a Play 
unmoleſted. 

This gentleman harangued the 863 
from the boxes, and ſet forth, in very warm 
and opprobrious language, the impoſitions 
of the managers; and, with much vehe- 
mence, pleaded the right of the audience 
to fix the price of their bill of fare. When 
Mr. Garrick came forward to addreſs the 
houſe, he was received with noiſe and up- 
roar, and treated with the utmoſt contempt 
by the orator and his friends. He was not 
permitted to ſhew the progreſſive accumu- 
lation of theatrical expences, the nightly 
charge of which, from the year 1702 to 
1760, had been raiſed from 341. to above 
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gol. They would not ſuffer him to ſpeak one 
word in defence of himſelf and his partner. 
It had been an invariable cuſtom with Booth, 
Wilkes, and Cibber, to demand full prices 
on the acting of a new play which had coſt 
the madditional expence in decoration. I am 
informed too, that the preſent managers of 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden, from the 
prodigious increaſe of expenditure on vari- 
ous occaſions, ate obliged to charge their 
actors, for a benefit play, 1001. 

But this tribune of the people, Mr. 
Fitz------ k, would hear no apology, would 
liſten to no remonſtrances in favour of the 
patentees; they muſt not be allowed a 
night's time, no, not an hour, to deliberate 
on a matter of ſo much conſequence to 
themſelves and all dramatic writers, but 
muſt yield unconditional ſubmiſſion to a 


peremptory order of this peremptory gen- 


tleman and his aſſocia:es, or the houſe 
muſt be torn to pieces, as a puniſhment 

for non-compliance. . 
The conſequence of not inſtantly giving 
up the privileges of authors to the ſuperior 
claims 
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claims of dumb ſhew, was the tearing up 


the benches, breaking the luſtres and giran- 


doles, and committing every act of violence 
to which they were prompted by their 
ungovernable rage and malice. The play 
was given up, and the money returned, 
The next night a new tragedy, called 
Elvira, written by Mr. Mallet, was acted 
at Drury-lane. The rioters, headed by 
their ſpokeſman, enforced their former 
demand in the ſame violent and laconic 
manner. When Mr, Garrick appeared, 
they cried out with one voice, © Will you, 


* or will you not, give admittance for half 


price, after the third act of a play, ex- 
« cept during the firſt winter a pantomime 


« is performed?” The manager, who had 


learnt the leſſon of obedience by the loſſes 
which he had ſuſtained the preceding even- 
ing, replied in the affirmative. But how- 
ever, peace was not to be reſtored till ſome of 
the players had made an amende honorable, 
for daring to eſpouſe the cauſe of their 
maſter. Mr. Moody was called upon to 
apologize for the oftence he had given, in 
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ſtopping a madman's hand who was going 
to ſet fire to the playhouſe. He, imagining 
that he ſhould bring the audience into good 
humour by a laughable abſurdity, in the 
tone and language of a low-bred Iriſh- 
man, faid, He was very ſorry that he had 
diſpleaſed them by faving their lives in 
putting out the fire. This ſpeech was ſo 
ill taken, that it rather enflamed than cool- 
ed their rage; and they loudly and vehe- 
mently inſiſted that he ſhould go down on 
his knees, and aſk their pardon. Moody. 
was ſo far from complying with this 
poſitive command, that he had the courage 
abſolutely to refuſe, ſaying, I will not, 
* by G—.“ When he came off the ſtage, 
Mr. Garrick was ſo pleaſed with his be- 
_ Haviour, that he received him with open 
arms, and aſſured him, that whilſt he was 
maſter of a guinca, he ſhould be paid his 
income ; but that, if he had been ſo mean 
as to ſubmit to the required abatement, he 

never would have orgiven hm. 
The tumult was fo great on Moody's 
refuſing to comply with the demand of the 
audience, 
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audience, that, to appeaſe their wrath, 
Mr. Garrick promifed he ſhould not appear 
on the ſtage again during the time he was 
under their diſpleaſure. 

Mr. Moody's ſituation was by no means 
eligible; he was reduced to the neceſſity of 
either taking leave of the capital, and join- 
ing the itinerant actors in the country, or of 
depending upon the generofity of the ma- 
nager. He could expect no mercy from 
the gentlemen who had enjoined ſo ſevere 


a penance for an act of duty: he was there- 


fore determined, after weighing all conſe- 
quences, to ſeek redreſs from the original 
plotter of all the miſchief, Mr. Fitz------k 
himſelf. 


He waited upon him at his chambers in 


the Temple, The interview was extraor- 
dinary, and part of it will perhaps appear- 
moſt to advantage in dialogue. - That gen- 
tleman ſeemed ſomewhat ſurpriſed when 


Moody addrefled him in theſe words, 


* I ſuppoſe, Sir, you know me.” 
Fitz. Very well, Sir; and how came I 
by the honour. of this viſit ? 


B 4 Moody. 
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Moody. How dare you aſk me that queſ- 
tion, when you know what paſſcd at 
Drury-lane laſt night; where I was called 
upon by you to diſhonour myſelf, by aſk- 
ing pardon of the audience upon my knees? 

Fitz, No, Sir, I was not the perſon who 
ſpoke to you. 

Moody. Sir, you. did; I ſaw you, and 
heard you. And what crime had I com- 
mitted, to be obliged to ſtoop to ſuch an 
ignominious ſubmiſſion ? I had prevented 
a wretch from ſetting fire to the playhouſe, 
and had eſpouſed the cauſe of a gentleman 
in whoſe ſervice I had enliſted. | 

Fitz. 1 do not underſtand being treated 
in this manner in my own houſe. | 

Moody. Sir, I will attend you where you 
pleaſe ; for be aſſured, I will not leave you 
till you have ſatisfied me one way or other. 

Mr. Fitz------k perceiving that Moody. 
was determined to exact 1atisfaGtion, aſked 
him what reparation he wiſhed to have. 
Moody faid, he expected that he woul 
ſign his name to a paper, and repair the 
aojury' by acknowledging that he had acted 
towards 
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towards him in a moſt unjuſt and improper 
manner; at the ſame time that he would 
requeſt his friends not᷑ to infiſt on the 
penance preſcribed to Mr. Moody, but to 


receive him to favour on his making any 


reaſonable excuſe. | 

Mr. Fitz------ k now aſſumed the man; 
he declared that no power off earth ſhould 
prevail on him to fign ſuch a writing. Mr. 
Moody then renewed his poſitive reſolution 
to right himſelf. After ſome farther 


altercation, Mr. Fitz------k propoſed to 


ſerve Mr. Moody in another way, and per- 
haps more effectually than the figning of 
any inſtrument whatſoever, © I know Mr. 
* Moody (ſaid Mr. Fitz------ |) goes to 
* the Jamaica coffee-houſe; I will meet 
him there to-morrow morning, and fix 
„upon a proper method to accommodate 
matters to his entire ſatisfaction.“ 

Mr. Fitz----k did not meet Mr. Moody. 
However, he ſent a gentleman to him with 
whom he was well acquainted, and one 
very willing and able to bring about a re- 
conciliation between the audience and the 

actor, 
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actor. Mr. Fitz------k now began to view 
his conduct with impartial eyes, and to 


make ſome amends for his paſt outrageous 


conduct to the actor and manager; he 
wrote a letter to Mr. Garrick in a ſtrain 
very condeſcending, and to a proud man. 
ſufficiently humiliating. The chief purpoſe 
of his epiſtle was to acquaint him, that 
whenever he thought proper to introduce 
Mr. Moody to the audience, he and all his 
friends would attend, and contribute to his 


being reinſtated in the favour of the public. 


Having cloſed this article of Fitz------k's 
particular behaviour to Mr, Moody, I would 
beg leave to obſerve, that degrading the 
actor muſt tend to leſſen the pleaſure of the 
ſpectator. What juſt notions of propriety 
of behaviour, what knowledge of elegance 
in manners, or repreſentation of what is 
grand or graceful, humourous or gay, can 
an audience expect from a wretch who is 
driven to a degree of meanneſs unworthy 
of a man ? I would by no means encourage 
inſolence in the player, but repreſs it im- 
mediately, and exact ſuch reparation as it 

becomes 
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becomes the actor to give, and a humane, 
as well as polite aſſembly, to receive. 
Dufreſne, an excellent French actor, 
much celebrated for his performance in 
all the heroic lovers of Voltaire's trage- 
dies, was interrupted in a ſpeech by a 
gentleman in the pit, who told him he 
ſpoke 70 ow; © And you, Sir,” ſaid the 
actor, 7 loud,” The audience immedi- 
ately took fire; the houſe was in a tumult, 
and reſented the infolence of the actor, 
who had preſumed to talk to a gentleman 
ſo rudely. The police interpoſed, and the 
next evening Dufreſne was commanded to 
acknowledge his fault in very ſubmiſſive 
terms. The actor came forward to make 
his acknowledgment, and the audience 
were attentive to what he was about to ſay. 
Dufreſne began in this manner, «* Gentle- 
* men, till now I never felt the meanneſs 
of my condition”---This exordium ſtruck 
the pit ſo forcibly, that they would not 
permit him to p:oceed, but difmilled him 
with loud and reiterated plaudits. They re- 
flected, that notwithſtanding Dufreſne had 
rather added to his former affront by what 
he 
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he had ſaid, that they did not wiſh to make 
him too ſenſible of the inferior rank he held 
in life. | 
Though Mr. Fitz------ k's plan of re- 
formation, as he called it, was principally 
levelled at Mr. Garrick, yet, as he was now 
engaged in a public cauſe, he thought it 
would appear very partial if he did not 
oblige Mr. Beard, the manager of Covent- 
garden, to ſubmit to the ſame regulations 
he had impoſed on Mr. Garrick. To this 
end he proceeded, with his aſſociates, the 
night following, from the conqueſt of Drury- 
lane to undertake that of Covent- garden. 
He there delivered an harangue fimilar to 
his oration at Drury-lane, and inſiſted on 
the manager's compliance. The opera of 
Artaxerxes was to be acted that night. 
Mr. Beard anſwered the ſpeech of the 
orator with great firmneſs, and with a ſtrong 
appearance of reaſon : he. more particu- 
larly obſerved, that operas had never been 
exhibited at ſuch ſmall prices any where as 
at his theatre; that the nightly expences 
were prodigiouſly increaſed ſince the days 
of former managers; and that the public 
ought 
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ought not to grudge the full charge when 
no expence in actors, cloaths, ſcenes, muſic, 
and every decoration of the ſtage, had been 
ſpared, for their entertainment. All this, 
and much more, was urged in vain by the 
manager. But no argument or reaſon could 
have any effect upon theſe public-ſpirited 
gentlemen ; they wondered at Mr. Beard's 
confidence in oppoſing that authority to 
which Mr. Garrick had ſubmitted ; they 
inſiſted peremptorily on a poſitive anſwer 
to their demand, which was, Whether he 
would comply with their regulation of 
prices, or not? This being anſwered in the 
negative, they then proceeded to their moſt 


powerful argument, force, and demoliſhed 


the playhouſe in ſuch a manner, that the 
carpenters could not repair the damages 
' ſuſtained in the ſcenery, and other parts of 
the theatre, in leſs than four or five days. 


Mr. Beard being determined to maintain 


and defend his property by legal methods, 
took care to fix upon ſome of the rioters, 
and, with the help of a chief juſuce's war- 
rant, brought two or thrce of them before 


lord 
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lord Mansfield. Mr. Fitz k, alarmed 
at the manager's reſolution, thought proper 
to attend the judge, where the uſual pale- 
neſs of his cheek was rendered perfectly of 
a livid colour by the dreadful rebuke of 
lord Mansfield, who told him ſolemnly, 
that if a life was loſt in this tumultuous 
conteſt, he would be anſwerable for it with 
his own. 

Notwithſtanding this ſevere check, the 
tribune and his confederates were deter- 
mined to finiſh what they had begun, and 
force the manager to a compliance. How- 
ever, they changed their mode of attack, 
ſenſible that force might be attended with 
bad conſequences, and, perhaps, the chief 
juſtice's ſentence be completed in their own 
perſons, by proceeding to deſtroy the ben- 
ches, and other like acts of violence. As 
ſoon as the playhouſe was refitted, they 
attended as before, but contented them- 
ſelves with laughing, hiſſing, and ſuch like 
innocent practices, to interrupt the play, 
till the manager ſhould comply with their 
arbitrary decrees. Mr, Beard finding it 

impoſſible 
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impoſſible to keep open the doors of the 


theatre to any purpoſe without ſubmitting 
to theſe dictators, at laſt e and 
panes was reſtored. | 

Thus ended this formidable riot. What- 
ever the public gained by the victory of 
Mr. Fitz-=---- k and his friends, in the won- 


derful privilege of ſeeing two acts of a play at 


half price, and the exalting of pantomime to 
a rank ſuperior to tragedy and comedy, ſo 
much boaſted of by the conſpirators, who 
called themſelves the town; I can tell them 
| honeſtly, they owed theſe great emoluments 
to the private reſentment of a ſplenetic 
man, not to public ſpirit or patriotic prin- 
ciple. And, as it will ſerve to ſhew the 
falſe pretences, as well as mean paſſions of 
men, who, to gratify their ill-nature and 
malice, make an oftentatious parade of deep 
concern for the intereſts of others, I will 
give a ſhort narrative of the quarrel which 
gave riſe to this theatrical inſurrection. 
Mr. Fitz------ k was a gentleman who 
lived upon a moderate income left him by 
his father. His education had given him a 
| taſte 
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taſte for the belles lettres, more eſpecially 
for dramatical writings. He was a fre- 
quenter of the coftee-houſes about Covent- 
garden, eſpecially the Bedford. 

This gentleman being a conſtant attend- 
ant at the theatre, and eſteemed to be no 
mean judge of the merit of authors and 
actors, he was introduced to Mr. Garrick, 
and, I believe, complimented with the 
freedom of his playhouſe. By his gentle 
and inſinuating addreſs, he ſo far gained 
Mr. Garrick's favour and regard, that, from 
an acquaintance, he ranked him amongſt 
the number of his friends. 

The criticiſms which Mr, Fitz------ k 
firſt publiſhed in the news-papers were 
rather of the liberal fort, favourable to the 
manager, and kind to the actor. A little 
ſucceſs, owing to the flattering and exube- 
rant applauſes of his friends, inſpired him 
with an immoderate ſhare of conceit and 
vanity. He who had been modeſt and 
doubtful before, became all of a ſudden 
confident and deciſive. The preciſe time 
when this critic began to conceive his 

obſervations 
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obſervations: of ſuch intrinſic value, as to 
think himſelf a better judge of acting than 
Roſcius himſelf, and announced his ſuperior 
importance to the public, I do not know ; 
but I remember well the critical time which 
he ſeized upon for an open rupture with 
Mr. Garrick, was at a meeting of a reſpect- 
able ſociety called the Shakeſpeare Club, 
which had been chiefly brought together by 
Mr. Garrick and his moſt intimate friends, 
and of which alſo Mr. Fitz------k had been 
choſen a member. What the buſineſs was 
of this club, more than drinking toaſts to 
the immortal remembrance of the great 
dramatic writer, and refreſhing their minds 
with the recital of his various excellences, 
I cannot recollect; but it happened that, 
at a meeting of this aſſembly, when Mr. 
Garrick was abſent, it was propoſed by 
{ſome of the members to contrive ſome 
peculiar marks of honour from their ſociety 
to Shakeſpeare, a gentleman moved, that 
as Mr. Garrick, the great admirer and beſt 
ſpeaking commentator of the poet, was 
abſent, all buſineſs of that kind ſhould be 
poſtponed to another time. 

Vor. II. 'D Mr. 
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Mr. Fitz------k now laid hold of this 
incident to give vent to the malevolence of 
his temper, which he had hitherto fmo- 
thered, or at leaſt diſguiſed. , He wondered 
any gentleman ſhould propoſe deferring 
the buſineſs of the club on account of a 
member's abſence, who was certainly the 
moſt inſignificant perſon that belonged to 
their ſociety. 

This unexpected declaration of ill-will 
to a man who had never given the ſmalleſt 
provocation for ſuch inimical behaviour, 
furpriſed every body preſent. 

Mr. Garrick called upon Mr. Fitz------ k 
for an explanation, but could obtain none : 
he would neither recede, by making an 
apology for a raſh or inadvertent expreſſion, 
which would have been accepted; nor 
Juſtify his conduct, by ſupporting what he 
had ſaid in a manner becoming the man 
who had given juſt cauſe of offence. Com- 
mon friends to Mr. Fitz------ k and Mr, 
Garrick propoſed and appointed ſeveral 
meetings, but in vain. Whether the aggreſ- 
for thought a playct was neither a creature 

deſerving 
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deſerving a reaſonable conceſſion or ho- 
nourable reſentment, I cannot pretend to 
decide; but his enmity to Mr. Garrick 
was neither removed by ecclairciſſement, 
nor maintained by an act of courage. 

His cenſures of Mr. Garrick's manner of 
acting from this time became more fre- 
quent, ſevere, and acrimonious. Like 
the fooliſh rhetorician who preſumed to 
pronounce lectures on the art of war before 
Hannibal, this daring critic found fault 
with the emphaſis and action of our Eng- 
liſh Roſoius. He wrote letters in a paper 
called the Craftſman, ſigned X. V. Z. In 
theſe he endeavoured to undeceive the 
public in their opinion of their favourite 
actor, and to prove that he was a theatrical 
impoſtor. Not content with pouring 
forth theſe effuſions of a weak brain and 
malicious mind in a weekly paper, he 
collected them together, and publiſhed 
them in a ſhilling pamphlet, intitled, An 
Inquiry into the real Merit of a certain popular 
Performer, in a Series of Letters, with an 
Tntroduftion, to David Garrick, Es. 

C 2 But 
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But however favourably he and his ad- 
mirers might judge of this motley tiſſue of 
rancour and impertinence, the public in. 
general received theſe criticiſms with negli- 
gence and contempt. The Reviewers in- 
deed, by pointing out their inſignificancy, 
kept them alive for a day, and then con- 
ſigned them to oblivion. 

Againſt the attacks of a man ſo weak, 
ſo vain, and ſo malicious, Mr. Garrick 
judged that ridicule would be his ſureſt 
guard, and moſt offenſive weapon. A poem 
was publiſhed called the Fribbleriad, which 
was univerſally and Juſtly attributed to Mr. 
Garrick. With much humour, great viva- 
City, pleaſantry and wit, he played with 
the tremendous plot of Fizgigg, the hero 
of the poem, and the members of his con- 
temptible club. He characterizes them as 
things of a peculiar ſpecies, who met to- 

gether in aſſembly at Hampſtead, to plot 
the downfall of Garrick, their great enemy, 
who had moſt abominably expoſed them in 
his farce of Miſs in her Teens. The 
author employs colours of ridicule, ſuffi- 
ciently 
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ciently glaring to excite laughter, when 
he deſcribes the ſoft inſignificance, 
conſequential unimportance, and harmleſs 
conſpiracies of * theſe dainty nothings. 
The poem is really curious, and now out 
of print, or at leaſt not to be purchaſed 
ſingly.* A few quotations from it will, 
I belteve, be diverting to the reader. The 
poet thus invokes his mule : | 


Say, goſſip muſe, who lov'ſt to prattle, 
And fill the town with tittle tattle ; 

To tell a ſecret ſuch a bliſs is, 

Say for what cauſe theſe maſter miſſes 
To Garrick ſuch a hatred bore, 

That long they wiſh'd to make him ſore ? 
To bind the monſter hand and foot, 
Like Gulliver in Lilliput ; 

With birchin twigs to flea his ſkin, 

And each to {tick him with a pin? 
Are things ſo delicate ſo fell! 

Can cherubims be imps of hell? 

Tell us how ſpite a ſcheme begot, 

Who laid the eggs, who hatch'd the plot. 


* Lately reprinted in a very entertaining mifcellany, 
publiſhed in 2 vols, by Mr. Dilly, 
C 3 O fing 
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O ſing in namby pamby feet, 

Like to the ſubjeR, tripping neat ; 
Snatch ev'ry grace that fancy reaches; 
Relate their pafſions, plottings, ſpeeches : 
You, when their Pan Fribblerium fat, 
Saw them conven'd, and heard their chat ; 
Saw all their wriggling, fuming, fretting, 
Their nodding, friſking, and curvetting ; 
Each minute ſaw their rage grow ſtronger, 
Till the dear things could hold no longer; 
But out burft forth the dreadful vow 

To Do A DerD !—But when, and how? 
And wiere? O muſe, thy lyre new-ſtring, 
The How, the When, the Where, to ſing. 
Say in what ſign the ſun had enter'd 

When theſe ſweet ſouls on plotting ventur'd— 
*T was when the balmy breath of May 
Makes tender lambkins ſport and play ; 
When tenderer fribbles walk, and dare 


To gather noſegays in the air. 


2 — — 
I 


There is a place upon a hill, 

Where cits of pleaſure take their fill; 
Where hautboys ſcream, and fiddles ſqueak, 
To ſweat ihe ditto once a week: 


Where 
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Where joy of late unmix'd with noiſe 
Of romping girls and drunken boys ; 
Where Decency, ſweet maid, appear'd, 
And in her hand brought Johnny Beard, 
Twas here (for public rooms are free) 
They met to plot and drink their tea. 
Each on a ſattin ſtool was ſeated, 
Which, nicely quilted, curtain'd, pleated, 
Did all their various ſkill diſplay ; 
Each work'd his own, to grace the day. 
Above the reſt, and ſet apart, 

A chair was plac'd, where curious art, 
With lace and fringe, to honour meant 
Him they ſhould chuſe their preſident. 


After ſome debate, one of the fribble 
heroes, Sir Cock-a-Doodle, propoſes to 
chuſe Fizgigg for their chairman, whom 
he declares to be the moſt proper perfon to 
carry on the war with vigour againſt the 
common enemy. Fizgigg is thus deſcribed : 


At which one larger than the reſt, 
With viſage ſleek, and ſwelling cheſt, 
With ſtretch'd-out fingers, and a thumb 
Stuck to his hips, and jutting bum, 
Roſe up | 
C 4 Captain 
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Captain Pattypan propoſes to deſtroy 
Garrick by the ſword. 


— —At length began 
The valiant Captain Pattypan : 
With kimbow'd arm, and toſſing head, 


He bridled up Wear I this red? 


Shall blood be nam'd, and I be dumb ? 
For that, and that alone, I come; 


Glory's my call, and blood my trade ; 


And thus—Then forth he drew his blade. 


The Rev. Mr. Marjoram preſcribes 


arſenic in the enemy's gruel, as the ſureſt 
and ſafeſt method to diſpatch him. 


More ſoft, more gentle than a lamb, 
The reverend Miſter Marjoram : 
Aroſe—but fuſt, with finger's tip, 

He pats the patch upon his lip, 
Then o'er it glides his healing tongue ; 
And thus he ſaid—or rather ſung : 
„Sure *tis the error of the moon! 
What, fight a mimic, a buffoon | 

In France he has the Church's curſe, 


And England's Church is ten times worſe, 


Have 
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Have you not read the Holy Writ 
Juſt publiſh'd by a reverend wit?“ 
That every actor is a thing, 

A Merry Andrew paper king; 

A puppet made of rags and wood, 
The loweſt ſon of earth, mere mud; 
Mere public game, wherc'er you meet him, 
And coblers as they pleaſe may treat him ? 
Slave, coxcomb, venal, and what not ? 
Ten thouſand names that I've forgot— 
Then riſque not thus a precious life 

In ſuch a low, unnat'ral ſtrife; 

And ſure to ſtab him would be cruel; 


I vote for arſenic in his gruel.“ 


"The chairman cloſes the debate, by 


aſſuring them that he has found out a more 
mortal weapon than poiſon or the ſword. 


17 


Then from his boſom forth he drew 

A crow-quill pen —“ Behold, for you, 
And your revenge, this inſtrument ! 
From hell it came, to me 'twas ſent : 
Within is poiſon, ſword, and all; 

Its point a dagger dipt in gall. 
Keen ling'ring pangs the foe ſhall fee], 
While clouds the hand that ſtabs conceal. 


* duppoſed to be writ by a Methodiſt divine. 
With 
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With this, while living, Ill diſſect him; 


Create his errors, then dete& them ; 
Swell tiny faults to monſtrous ſize, 
Then point them out to pur-blind eyes, 
Attended with ſome noiſy cit, 

Of ſtrong belief, but puny wit, 

I'll take my ſeat, be rude and loud, 
That each remark may reach the crowd ; 
At Lear will laugh, be hard as rocks, 
And fit at Scrub like barbers blocks : 
When all is ſtill, we'll roar like thunder; 
When all applaud, be mute, and wonder! 
In this I boaſt uncommon merit; 

I like, have prais'd his genius, ſpirit: 
His various pow'rs, I own, divert me; 


*Tis his ſucceſs alone has hurt me. 


Churchill drew his rough, but maſterly 
pen, againſt Fitz------k; and, in fifty 
expreſſive lines, deſcribed one of the moſt 
odious characters that nature is capable of 
producing. | 

Mr. Fitz k, whatever his feelings 
might be from the Fribbleriad and Church- 
ill's poetry, ſmothered his reſentment, till it 
burſt forth in the riot which he raiſed on 
account of the playhouſe charges. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Author of Elvira Some account of bim 
His. firſt poetical production - His ac- 
quaintance ' with Mr. Pope and lord Boling- 
broke --- Tragedy of Euridice Alfred, in 
conjunction with Mr. Thomſon --- Anecdote 
of Thomſon---- Tragedy of Muſtapha ---- 
Appointed to write the life of the duke of 
Marlborough with Mr. Glover --- Alfred --- 
The publiſher of Bolingbroke's works ---- 
Behaviour to a printer Stratagem to get 
Elvira a&ted---- Succeſs of it ---- Mallet's 


religious principles. A remarkable ſtory --- 
Death, 


EFORE I take notice of the ſucceſs 
| which followed Elvira in 1763, the 
reader may deſire to peruſe ſome account 
of Mr. Mallet, the author, who had, 
long before that period, written ſeveral 
dramatic compoſitions, which were acted 
at the ſame theatre of Drury-lane. 


This 
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This actor was, when very young, 
janitor of the High School of Edinburgh. 
His real name was MacGregor, a member 
of a Scotch clan, who had rendered them- 
ſelves ſo notorious, as well as obnox1ous, 
for acts of violence and robbery, that they 
were obliged, by an act of parliament, to 
change the name of MacGregor for an- 
other. Our author choſe that of Malloch ; 
but after having uſed it ſome time, and 
ſigned it to a dedication, he thought it 
ſounded ſo unpolite and unharmonious, 
that he afterwards ſoftened it into Mallet. 
The firſt production of his muſe, and when 
he was very young, was a ſweet and plain- 
tive ballad called William and Margaret. 
Captain Thompſon, the editor of Andrew 
Marvell's works, declares that he found 
this poctical nofegay among many other 
productions of the ſame author, in a folio 
MS. of his works, and with ſeveral 
poems publiſhed by Mr. Addiſon in | the 
Spectator. 

The Engliſh poetry, in Marvell's time, 
vas certainly not arrived at that elegance 
and 
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and harmony ſo viſible in the ſong of Wil- 
liam and Margaret, and the hymns and 
verſions of pſalms in the Spectator; which 
latter bear evident marks of their being Mr. 
Addiſon's own compoſition, Nor can 1 
preſume to rob Mr. Mallet of the merit 
of writing William and Margaret, on ſo 
ſlender a proof as that of its being found in 
a volume of manuſcript poems attributed to 
Mr. Marvell, a name which deſerves to be 
revered by every ſincere lover of his country. 
Mr. Mallet having diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
a man of learning and capacity, was ap- 
pointed travelling tutor to his Grace the 
duke of Montroſe, and his brother, lord 
George Graham. Soon after he returned 
to England, he wrote his tragedy of Eu- 
ridice, which was acted at the theatre in 
Drury-lane in 1731. Aaron Hill wrote the 
prologue and epilogue, and was enthuſiaſti- 
cally warm in his praiſes of the play, 
though he found great fault with the acting 
of it. Euridice is not written to the heart; 
the language is not original in many places, 
but borrowed from other-plays ; nor are the 

ſituations 
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ſituations of the characters intereſting, any 
more than the characters themſelves are 
juſtly or powerfully drawn; Periander and 
Procles are Tamerlane and Bajazet, only in 
diſſimilar ſituations of fortune. | 
We have in this play rage without pro- 
ducing terror, and prief «that cauſes no 
commiſeration. Euridice was revived al- 
moſt thirty years after its firſt repreſentation. 
The principal characters were perſonated by 
Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, but to no 
effect. The paſſions of love and jealouſy 
are, of all others, the moſt capable of affect- 
ing the minds of the ſpectators; but all the 
{kill of a Garrick, and pathos of a Cibber, 
could not extort a tear from the audience. 
But the author would not take the blame 
upon himſelf; he ſat in the orcheſtra, and 
beſtowed his execrations plentifully upon 
the players, to whom he attributed the 
cold reception of his tragedy. 
He ſoon after publiſhed his poem of 

Verbal Criticiſm ; a trite ſatire on pedants 
and pedantry, compoſed of ſuch common- 
place raillery as that with which ſmall wits 
uſually 
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uſually attack great and eminent ſcholars. 
Bentley's Paradiſe Loſt was indeed a fait 
mark for cenſure ; and we muſt reckon that 
work amongſt the dotages of that learned 
man, who publiſhed. his edition of Milton 
in a very advanced age. But Mallet's attack 
upon Theobald was equally ignorant and 
illiberal; for the Shakeſpeare Reſtored of 
this writer laid the foundation of juſt criti- 
ciſm upon our great poet. However, the 
poem was written with a deſign to ingratiate 
the author with Mr. Pope, who ſoon after 
introduced him to lord Bolingbroke. 

Thomſon and Mallet were recommended 
to the patronage of Frederick prince of 
Wales, who appointed them both his 
 fecretaries. The politics of St. James's 
and of Leiceſter Houſe being very op- 
poſite, theſe writers were employed by 
the friends of the prince to juſtify his con- 
duct, and vindicate his cauſe, by attacking 
the adminiſtration of Sir Robert Walpole. 

It muſt be confefled that no prince 
was ever ſurrounded. with men of more 


extenſive abilities and greater worth than 
Frederick 
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Frederick prince of Wales, who, I am well 
informed, ſometimes condeſcended to take 
up the pen in vindication of his own cauſe ; 
but ſo diffident was his royal highneſs of 
his own abilities, that he generally deſtroyed 


what he had written, though he might 


ſometimes permit Dr. D---, or ſome other 
able writer, to make uſe of his ideas. 
The two poets, Thomſon and Mallet, did 
not pretend to underſtand political argu- 


ment, but were ſuppoſed capable of in- 


tereſting the public in favour of their 
maſter's cauſe by the art of working up a 
fable in a tragedy, and in the drawing 
characters, and giving them ſuch language, 
as an audience could not fail properly to 
apply. Thomſon, under the auſpices of his 
great patron, brought his Agamemnon on 
Drury-lane ſtage. I remember the follow- 
ing ſpeech of the principal character in the 
play, which was ſpoken to /Egiſthus, was 
greatly applauded : 

— But the moſt fruitful ſource 

Of every evil—O that I in thunder 


Could found it o'er the liſt'ning world to kings, 
 £ dclegating power to wicked hands, 


Agamemnon, 
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Agamemnon, though well acted, was not 
written agreeably to the taſte of the critics, who 
very juſtly obſerved, that he had not entirely 
preſerved antient manners and characters ; 
Clytemneſtra did not reſemble the por- 
trait drawn of her by Æſchylus, which is 
more conſiſtent and agreeable to hiſtory. 
The diſpleaſure of the audience ſhewn to 
certain ſcenes produced a whimfical effect 


upon the author; he had promiſed to meet 


ſome friends at a tavern as ſoon as the play 
was ended, but he was obliged to defer his 
attending them to a very late hour. When 
he came, they aſked him the reaſon of his 


ſtay ; he told them, that the critics had 


ſweated him ſo terribly by their ſevere 
treatment of certain parts of his tragedy, 
that the perſpiration was ſo violent, as to 
render his wig unfit to wear; and that he 
had ſpent a great deal of time amongſt the 
peruke-makers in procuring a proper cover 
for his head. 

Though Thomſon s Edward and 8 
was excluded the ſtage, becauſe the licenſer 
ſaw, as he imagined, a formidable attack 


r D upon 
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upon the miniſter; Mallet's Muſtapha, which 
was ſaid to glance both at the king and Sir 
Robert Walpole, in the characters of Solyman 
the Magnificent and Ruſtan his vizier, was 
acted with great applauſe. 

On the firſt night of its exhibition were 
aſſembled all the chiefs, in oppoſition to the 
court ; and many ſpeeches were applied by 
the audience to the ſuppoſed grievances of 
the times, and to perſons and characters. 
The play was in general well acted; more 
particularly the parts of Solyman and Muſ- 
tapha, by Quin and Milward. Mr. Pope 
was preſent, in the boxes; and at the end 
of the play went behind the ſcenes, a place 
which he had not viſited for ſome years. 
He expreſſed himſelf to be well pleaſed 
with his entertainment; and particularly 
addreſſed himſelf to Quin, who was greatly 
flattered with the diſtinction paid him by 
ſo great a man ; and when Pope's ſervant 
brought his maſter's ſcarlet cloak, Quin in- 
liſted upon the honour of putting it on. 

The language of Muſtapha differs widely 
from that of Euridice, which abounds in 

turgid 
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turgid expreſſion ; the former is more flow- 
ing and genuine, as well as more eaſy. and 
natural. In all probability Mr. Pope con- 
tributed not a little to this viſible altera- 
tion of ſtyle. The characters of Solyman, 
Muſtapha, Zanga, Ruſtan, and Roxolana, 
are drawn with ſkill; and the conduct of 
the fable is managed with ſome degree of 
probability. The play is founded on the 
jealouſy of power, which cannot bear a rival 
in a ſucceſſor. The author has in ſeveral 
places made good uſe of Tacitus, particu- 
larly in a ſpeech of Ruſtan, where he de- 
ſcribes the tumultuous behaviour of the 
janizaries at the appearance of the emperor; 
which is nearly a tranſlation of an admirable 
paſſage in that writer, where he deſcribes 
the ſtruggle of contending paſſions in the 
equally terrified and terrifying Roman le- 
gions in Pannonia, when in the preſence of 
their general Druſus, the emperor's ſon, ---- 
Illi quoties oculos ad multitudinem retule- 
rant, vocibus truculentis ſtrepere, rurſum 
viſo Czlare, trepidare, murmur incertum, 
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atrox clamor, et repente quies, diverſis ani- 
morum motibus pavebant, terrebantque : 


hen they caſt their eyes abroad 
On their own gather'd ftrength, rekindled rage 
Spoke loud their madneſs in tempeſtuous ſhouts, - 
And mingled uproar ! —I beheld from far | 
The various horror ; how at once they rag'd, 
At once kept ſilence; and as thwarting paſhons 
By turns prevail'd, were dreadful and diſmay'd. 


Thomſon and Mallet were ſoon after 
commanded by the prince of Wales to write 
the maſque of Alfred, to celebrate the birth- 
day of lady Auguſta, his eldeſt daughter 
which was twice ated, in the gardens of 
Clifden, by Quin, Milward, Mrs. Clive, 
Mrs. Horton, and other players. The 
accommodations for the company, I was 
told, were but ſcanty, and ill managed; 
and the players were not treated as perſons 
ought to be who are employed by a prince. 
Quin, I believe, was admitted among thoſe 
of the higher order; and Mrs. Clive might 


be ſafely truſted to take care of herſelf any 
where. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Mallet's reputation was now ſo highly 
advanced, that the dutcheſs of Marlborough 
left 10001. by legacy to him and Mr, Glover, 
as a reward for writing the life of the duke 
of Marlborough. The latter declining the 
taſk, the whole ſum became the property 
of the former. | 

Mr. Mallet, after the death of his friend 
Thomſon, which happened in 1748, reſumed 
the ſtory of Alfred, on which they had 
written in conjunction. He obſerved that, 
in the firſt ſketch, Alfred was but the ſecond 
character in his own piece; and this, I ima- 
gine, was owing to the influence of Quin, 
whoſe manner of ſpeaking and figure were 
better adapted to the part of the hermit 
than Alfred. He found himſelf obliged to 
make great alterations, more agreeable to 
the dignity of the principal part, and 
more ſuited to Mr. Garrick's perſon and 
powers, who undertook to a& it. Abun- 
dance of ſongs, and ſome odes, were added, 
and many new incidents and characters; fo 
that little of the old maſque remained. In 
decorations of magnificent triumphalarches, 
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dances of furies, various harmony of mufic 
and incantations, fine ſcenes and drefles, 
this maſque exceeded every thing which 
had ever before made its appearance « on the 
Engliſh ſtage. | 
The ſubject was noble, and well worthy 
the pen of the moſt ſublime genius. I ſcarce 
know any character in hiſtory ſo truly grand 
and honourable as that of Alfred ;* and 
we may defy all the writers from his days 
to our own to furniſh one equal in every 
princely virtue to this renowned king. 
That Mallet's genius could not rife to the 
idea of this great and accompliſhed man, is 
not to be wondered at ; but at the ſame time 
we mult grant that the attempt was generous. 


He has laid hold of a circumſtance in his 


„%s 


2» —— 


* Swift, in his liſt of ſix great men, to whom 
no ſeventh (as he ſays) could be added, might have 
very ſafely made a ſeptemvirate with Alfred, who 
deſerved a better title to fame than Ariſtides; a man 
who, after having robbed the common treaſury of 
Greece depoſited at Delphos, declared indeed that the 
action was not juſt, but very profitable. 


hiſtory 
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hiſtory truly dramatical, his diſguiſing him- 
ſelf in a mean habit, to preſerve himſelf for 
occaſions to deliver his people from the 
tyranny of the Danes, and to reftore their 
liberty; and it muſt be owned too, that 
the principles of government which he 
inculcates throughout the piece, are liberal, 
and fit for the inſtruction of a prince who 
is to govern a free people. 

This maſque was, I believe, written 
under the influence, and by the encourage- 
ment of lord Bolingbroke; nor do the 
political maxims inſiſted upon in it differ 
from thoſe lajd down ſo copioufly in his 
idea of the Patriot King. More than this, 
and what the reader will perhaps think 
worth his attention, lord Bolingbroke wrote 
the three following ſtanzas in the celebrated 
ſong of Rule Britannia, &c. in the year 
1751, a few months before his death, and 
which, I ſuppoſe, he intended to be pro- 
phetical of the glories of his preſent Ma- 


jeſty's reign, 
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Should war, ſhould faction ſhake the iſle, 

And fink to poverty and ſhame, 

Heaven till ſhall on Britannia ſmile, 

Reſtore her wealth, and raiſe her name, 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves : 


Britons never will be flaves. 


How bleſt the prince reſerv'd by fate, 

In adverſe days to mount thy throne, 

Renew thy once triumphant ſtate, 

And on thy grandeur build his own. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


His race ſhall long, in times to come, 

So heaven ordains, thy fceptre wield ; 

Rever'd abroad, belov'd at home, 

And be at once thy ſword and ſhield, 
Rule, Britannia, &c. &c. 


Mr. Mallet, about the year 1749, was 
employed by his patron, Bolingbroke, in a 
buſineſs which, if he had any feeling, muſt 
have been very difagreeable to him, the 
writing the preface to an edition of the 
Patriot King, in which he was obliged to 
cenſure the conduct of his friend Mr. Pope. 

This 
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This great man had heen entruſted with a 
few printed copies of the book, and en- 
Joined to communicate the knowledge of it 
to a few ſele& perſons only; but he had, 
unknown to the author, printed an edition 
privately of 1500 copies. 

To undertake the defence of Mr. Pope 
would argue either folly or diſingenuity; 
where pardon is wanted, apology is pre- 
ſumption. But, after all, did he deſerve to 
be expoſed ſo publicly and ſo ſeverely by 
the man whom he loved, nay adored, and 
whoſe praiſes, in his admirable verſes, will 
live to all poſterity? No, ſurely ; he that 
could confer immortality might well be 
forgiven the intended publication of a work 
which did honour to him who was inten- 
tionally deprived of the right to publiſh it. 

The Hermit, or Amyntor and Theodora, 
a poem, Mr. Mallet publiſhed, I think, 
about the year 1752. Some critics have 
been very warm in their cenſures of it, 
and particularly Dr. Warton, in his Eſſay 
on the Life and Writings of Pope: The 
* nauſeous affectation of expreſſing every 

| thing 
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„thing pompouſly and poetically, is no 
* where more viſible than in a poem, lately 
<0 5 called Amyntor and Theodora.“ 

. Warton is ſaid to have as much 
Be as learning, and I am inclined to 
believe it; but he. muſt have read the poem 


very ſuperficially, to have pronounced ſo 


uncandid a ſentence upon it. 

It is, of all Mallet's poems, the moſt 
affecting and pathetic ; and which, if he 
had worked up into a play, as he once 
intended, would have produced a very fine 
effect. What a glorious part would Garrick 
have made of either Aurelius or Amyntor! 
and how much would the public have been 
charmed with Mrs. Cibber's Theodora! 
There are in this poem two interviews 
between Aurelius and Amyntor, and A- 
myntor and Theodora, which will force 
the tear of anguiſh from the moſt unfeeling. 

The Hermit has, beſides theſe pathetic 
ſcenes, great merit. The deſcriptions of 
wild and ſavage nature are ſtriking . and 
pictureſque ; the ſtorm and ſhipvireck are 
worked up with all the images natural 
to the tremendous ſcene: it abounds 

with 
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with many excellent moral precepts, 
which receive weight and energy from 
the ſanction of religion: defpair and ſui- 
cide are diſcountenanced, and mention 
ed with horror and deteſtation; an awful 
ſubmiſſion to the divine will is ſtrongly 
inculcated throughout the whole poem. 
So far from cenſuring Mr. Mallet's poem 
of the Hermit, Dr. Warton ſhould rather 
have exclaimed, with every friend of truth 
and virtue, | 
O! % fic omnia dixiſſet | 

Lord Bolingbroke died in December 1751, 
and left all his writings, publiſhed and un- 
publiſhed, to Mr. Mallet ; but with reſpe& 
to thoſe political works printed in his life- 
time, he expreſſed himſelf cautiouſly, as 
if he foreſaw that ſomebody would lay 
claim to them ; and therefore he left them 
to his legatee, as far as he lawfully could. 

When Mallet had prepared lord Boling- 
broke's works for the preſs, he was ſurpriſed 
with a claim of Mr. Richard Francklin, 
the printer, who had, in 1726, publiſhed 
lord Bolingbroke's Political Tracts ; and in 


1735-0, 
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1735-5, retailed in the Craftſman his Re- 
marks upon the Hiſtory of England, and 
his Diſſertation on Parties ; and afterwards, 
by the conſent, or at leaſt connivance, of 
the author, printed them in ſeparate vo- 
limes. And indeed the printer and pub- 
liſher of the Craftſman had a claim, from 
his ſufferings at leaſt, to all that the heads 
of the then country party could do for him. 
He was proſecuted by the Crown ſeveral 
times, and had been confined ſeveral years 
in the priſon of the King's Bench for a 
letter written from the Hague, which, at 
this time, would have paſſed unnoticed. 
"Tis true, ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen 
ſubſcribed, each of them, a ſum of Fol. 
to Francklin, as a compenſation for his 
loſſes; and it is as true, that no more than 
three of them paid their money. - Lord 
Bath was one. Mr. Francklin was printer 
to Drury-lane theatre. He and Mr. Mallet 
were adviſed by Mr. Garrick, and other 
friends, to leave the matter in diſpute to 
the arbitration of two perſons who were 
ſuppoſed by them to be competent judges 
| of 
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of the queſtion. Mallet named Mr. Gar- 
rick's friend, Mr. Draper, a partner of 
Jacob Tonſon; and Francklin choſe Mr. 
Thomas Wotton, an eminent bookſeller, 
who had retired from buſineſs. A writing 
was drawn, wherein the queſtion was ſtated, 
and a power given to the umpires to decide 
upon it, figned by the parties. 

After mature deliberation, the arbitrators 
gave their decree in writing, as follows : 
That Mr. Mallet ſhould pay Mr. Francklin 
the ſum of five hundred pounds, for leave 
to print the political works of lord Boling- 
broke, which had been publiſhed in his 
lordſhip's life-time, in a complete collection 
of the ſaid nobleman's writings, and in any 
form which he thought proper, and as often 
as he pleaſed ; with this proviſo, that Mr. 
Francklin ſhould be at liberty to print the 
books in queſtion in ſeparate volumes, as 

_ uſual. 

Mr. Mallet did by no means approve the 
deciſion ; and Francklin, by truſting to his 
honour, in not having inſiſted upon bonds 
of arbitration, was deprived of the benefit 
of the award. 


A near 
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A near relation. of the printer ſtated the 
facts, as related, in a ſmall pamphlet, which 
he diſperſed in the metropolis, eſpecially 
in all the moſt frequented coffee-houſes, 
and particularly in that which Mr. Mallet 
uſed to viſit almoſt every day. Soon after 
ſeveral of Mr. Mallet's and Mr. Francklin's 
caſe had been laid on the table, the former 
entered the room of this coffee-houſe, and 
took up one of them, as if he intended to 
read it; but he was fo confounded with 
the ſubject, that he withdrew, taking the 
pamphlet with him, which was immedi- 
ately replaced by the perſon who came for 


the purpoſe of diſperſing 1t. 


The ſum of five hundred pounds, for 
leave to print two or three old volumes, 
will doubtleſs appear exorbitant at preſent ; 
but, at that time, the right of copy was 
eſteemed a valuable perpetuity; and we 
cannot now condemn two very intelligent 
and honeſt men for a deciſion in favour of 
that property which was fo highly rated 
above fix and twenty years ago. Mr. 
Mallet's conduct will not bear juſtification. 
But though we cannot defend his behaviour, 

| we 
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we may perhaps alledge ſomething by way of 
excuſe. Mr. Mallet and his lady appeared to 
all the world to be the happieſt couple in 
it, and I deſire to have no doubt that they 
really were what they wiſhed the world 
ſhould think them. However, Mrs. Mallet, 
to her exceſſive love, joined the moſt con- 
ſummate prudence. Every ſhilling of her 
fortune, which amounted to ſeven or eight 
thouſand pounds, ſhe ſettled upon herſelf ; 
but then ſhe took all imaginable care that 
Mr. Mallet ſhould appear like a gentleman 
of diſtinction, and, from her great kindneſs, 
always choſe herſelf to purchaſe every thing 
that he wore ; hat, ſtockings, coat, waiſt- 
coat, &c. were all of her own choice, and 
at her own coſt; and ſuch was the warmth 
of her fondneſs, that ſhe took care all the 
world ſhould know the pains ſhe beſtowed 
on her huſband's dreſs.* 

Mallet dreamt of getting golden moun- 
tains by Bolingbroke's legacy; he was 
ſo ſanguine in his expectations, that he 
rejected the offer of three thouſand pounds 


* Mr, Mallet's favourite dreſs was a ſuit of black velvet. 
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tendered to him by Mr. Millar the book- 
ſeller, for the copy-right of that nobleman's 
works ; at the ſame time, he was ſo diſtreſs'd 
for caſh, that he was forced to borrow 

money of this very bookſeller to pay his 
ſtationer and printer. 

To have paid Mr. Francklin the allotted 
fine of five hundred pounds, would have 
been a moſt diſtreſsful circumſtance to 
Mallet; and we muſt charitably ſuppoſe, 
that his conduct on that occaſion was not 
an act of choice, but of neceſſity. 

Mallet heartily repented his refuſal of 
Mr. Millar's offer ; for the firſt impreſſion 
of his edition of Bolingbroke's works was 
not ſold off in twenty years. | 

This whole affair may ſeem foreign to a 
ſtage hiſtory, and perhaps be termed an 
idle digreſſion; but it will not altogether 
appear ſo very unconnected with the nar- 
rative I propoſed to write, when the reader 
is told that Mr. Garrick, who was an 
acquaintance of Mr. Pelham, and a firm 
friend to the eſtabliſhment in church and 
ſtate, publiſhed an ode, which is to be ſeen 


in 
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in Mr. Dodſley's Poems, and well deſerves 
a place in that collection; in which he la- 
ments very pathetically two things, the 
death of Mr. Pelham, and the publication 
of Bolingbroke's works, which fell out on 
the fame day, March 6, 1754. 

A few quotations from this little poem 
will give the reader a taſte of his genius in 
this ſpecies of writing, a proof of his unal- 
terable regard for Mr. Pelham, and of his 
deteſtation of the philoſophical and religious 
principles of St. John. 

In the firſt and ſecond ſtanzas he inſiſts 
upon the generous and diſintereſted motives 
which inſpire his muſe to lameat the death 
of Mr. Pelham. 

Let others hail the riſing ſun, 
I bow to that whoſe courſe is run, 
Which ſets in endleſs night; 
| Whoſe rays benignant bleſs'd the iſle, 
Made peaceful nature round it ſmile 


With calm, but chearful light. 


No bounty paſt provokes my praiſe, 
No future proſpects prompt my lays, 
From real grief they flow, 


Vor. II. . I catch. 
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I catch the alarm from Britain's fears, 


My ſorrows fall with Britain's tears, 


And join a nation's woe. 


After deſcribing the lamentations and 
mourning of a grateful people for the loſs 
of ſo patriotic a miniſter, and the more af- 
fectionate ſorrow of his intimate friends, 
his family and relations, he addreſſes the 
poetical tribe, reproaching them for their 
ſilence on ſuch a melancholy occafion, and 
ſo public a calamity. 


What, mute, ye bards ? no mournful verſe, 
No chaplets to adorn his hearſe ? 

To crown the good and juſt ? 
Your flowers in warmer regions bloom; 
You ſeek no penſions from the tomb, 

No laurels from the duſt. 


He ſuppoſes that ſome crime of the deep- 
eſt dye had provoked the hand of Heaven 
to ſnatch from Britain its greateſt ornament 
and defence; and to puniſh our wickedneſs, 
by calling off our guardian angel, and per- 


mitting 
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mitting our evil genius to ſtalk at large. 
He then explains his meaning, by pointing 
out two dreadful events of one unpropitious 


day, 


The ſame ſad morn to church and ſtate 
(So for our ſins *twas fix'd by fate,) 
A double ſtroke was giv'n; 
Black as the whirlwinds of the north, 
St. John's fell genius iſſued forth, 
And Pelham fled to heaven, 


Then, in the true ſpirit of poetry, he ad- 


dreſſes the divine part of his deceaſed friend, 


and begs him ſtill to watch over Britain, 


Look down, much honoured ſhade, below, 
Still let thy pity aid our woe, 

Stretch out thy healing hand 
Reſume thoſe feclings which on earth 
Proclaim'd thy patriot love and worth, 


And fave a ſinking land. 


The next ſtanza ſeems to imply that Pel- 
ham had miſplaced his confidence, and che- 
riſhed men unworthy of his friendſhip. 
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Search with thy more than mortal eye 

The breaſts of all thy friends; deſcry 
What there has got poſſeſſion: 

See if thy unſuſpecting heart 

In ſome, for truth, miſtook not art ; 


For principle, profeſſion. 


He then exhorts him to guard the king, 


ON 


whom the nation's welfare depends, from 


ſuch diſguiſed traitors. 


From theſe the peſts of human kind, 
Whom royal bounty cannot bind, 
Protect our parent king ; 
Unmaſk their treach'ry to his ſight, 
Drag forth the vipers into light, 
And cruſh them ere they ſting, 


He concludes with a warm invitation to 
the patriotic band to unite in the cauſe of 
their country, and to imitate the virtues of 


Pelham. 


Unite, ye kindred ſons of worth, 


Strangle bold faction in its birth, 
Be Britain's weal your view; 

For this great end let all combine, 

Let virtue link each fair deſign, 


And Pelham live in you. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Mallet's maſque of Britannia was 
acted in 1755. Mr. Garrick ſpoke a hu- 


mourous epilogue to it in the character of a 


drunken ſailor, part of which he compoſed 
himſelf. 

The maſque has little variety in it, nor 
does it charm either with power of imagi- 
nation or energy of ſentiment. The Bri- 
tons are called bold and brave in one place, 
rough and honeſt in another. The plaineſt 
is the trueſt heart Let not Punic art amuſe 
thee— Let not Punic oaths abuſe thee, &c. 
With ſuch trite thoughts and hackneyed 
metre does the Britannia abound. However, 
Mallet gained what he wanted by it; it 
was acted a few nights, and played for the 
benefit of the author. 


There was indeed ſomething in this maſque- 


that deſerves our remembrance. Britannia 
was repreſented by Mrs. Jefterſon, the molt 
complete figure in beauty of countenance 
and ſymmetry of form 1 ever beheld. This 
good woman (tor the was as virtuous as fair) 


was ſo unaffected and fimple in her beha- 


viour, that ſhe knew not her power of charm- 
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ing. Her beautiful figure and majeſtic ſtep 
in the character of Anna Bullen, drew the 
admiration of all that taw her. She was 
very tall ; and had ſhe been happy in abili- 
ties to act characters of conſequence, ſhe 
would have been an excellent partner in tra- 
gedy for Mr. Barry, In the viciſſitudes of 
itinerant ating, ſhe had been often reduced, 
from the ſmall number of players in the 
company ſhe belonged to, to diſguiſe her 
lovely form, and to aſſume parts very 
unſuitable to fo delicate a creature. 

When ſhe was aſked what characters ſhe 
excelled in moſt, the innocently replied, 
Old men in comedy; meaning ſuch parts as 
Fondlewife in the Old Batchelor, and Sir 
Jealous Traffic in the Buſy Body. She died 
ſuddenly at Plymouth, as ſhe was look- - 
ing at a dance that was practiſing for 
the night's repreſentation, In the midſt of 
a hearty laugh, ſhe was ſeized with a ſudden 
pain, and expired in the arms cf Mr. Moo- 
dy, who happened to ſtand by, and ſaved 
her from falling on the ground. 

Till the year 1763, we hear nothing of 
Mallet, except a dedication of his poems to 

| the 
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the late duke of Marlborough, in which 
he promiſes himſelf ſpeedily the honour of 
dedicating to him, the life of his great re- 
lation. I have not ſeen this dedication, nor 
any later edition of his works than that of 
1759. In the preface to his Alfred he had 
there ſuppreſſed what he had ſaid in a form- 
er advertiſement to that maſque, publiſhed 
1751, that it was written to amuſe himſelf, 
amidſt the fatigues of his great work, the 
life of the duke of Marlborough. 

However, this ſame life, which he never 
finiſhed, nor of which did he indeed ever 
write any conſiderable part, ſerved him as a 
kind of ſtalking horſe, to reach at any game 
which he had in proſpect, 

When he finiſhed his Elvira, he caſt 
about in what manner he could beſt prevail 
upon Mr, Garrick to act it. He knew that 
his revived Euridice, and his maſque of 
Britannia, had done nothing for the mana- 
gers, though he had gained ſomething by 
them himſelf, He waited on Mr. Garrick, 
in the uſual intercourſe of friendſhip, with 
Elvira in his pocket. 


After 
E 4 
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After the common ſalute, Mr. Garrick 
aſked him what it was that employed his 
ſtudies ; Why, upcn my word, ſaid Mallet, 
I am eternally fatigued with preparing and 
arranging materials for the life of the 
great duke of Marlborough ; all my nights 
and days are occupied with that hiſtory ; 
and you know, Mr. Garrick, that it is a 
very bright and intereſting period in the 
Britith annals. But hark you, my friend! 
do you know that I have found out a pretty 
ſnug nich in it for you? Heh! how's 
that! a nich for me! (ſaid the manager, 
turning quickly upon him, his eyes ſpark- 
ling with unuſual fire) How the devil could 
you bring me into the hiſtory of John 
Churchill, duke of Marlborough ? That's 
my buſineſs, my dear friend, (rejoined Mal- 
let) but I tell you, I have done it. Well, 
faith ! you have the art of ſurprizing your 
friends in the moſt unexpected and the 
politeſt manner : but why won't you, now, 
who are fo well qualified, write ſomething 
for the ſtage? You ſhould relax. Viterpone 
tuis— ha! you know! for I am ſure the 

theatre 
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theatre is a mere matter of diverſion, a plea- 
ſure to you. 

Why, faith, (ſaid the other) to tell 
you the truth, I have, whenever I could 
rob the duke of an hour or ſo, employ- 
ed myſelf in adapting La Motte's Ines de 
Caſtro to the Engliſh ſtage, and here it is. 
The manager embraced Elvira with rap- 
ture, and brought it forward with all expe- 
dition... 

A gentleman of the law, who could not 
miſs ſuch an opportunity of Jaughing at 
Mr. Garrick's vanity, met him one day, 
and told him he had been applied to by the 
bookſellers to publiſh an edition of the 

tatutes at Large, and he hoped he ſhould 
find a ſnug nich in them to introduce him. 

The ſtory of Elvira is exceedingly affect- 
ing, and Mrs. Cibber would excite tears, 
if poſſible; from inſenſibility; but the ſtyle 
of Mallet is not dramatic; it is laboured and 
affected, void of nature and ſimplicity. The 
play was well acted, but I believe it was 
ſtopped at the ninth night. Some applica- 
tions made by the pit to an unpopular no- 

bleman 
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bleman, did no manner of ſervice to it. 
Mallet, alarmed at the diſcontinuing the 
run of his laſt and favourite' offspring, ac- 
quainted Mr. Garrick by a note, that he 
had reccived forty cards from perſons of 

diſtinction, all of whom defired to know 
the reaſon why his play was ſtopped; and 
for an anſwer, he had referred them to him, 
the proper judge. 

Mr. Garrick had no ſtomach to repeat 
the acting of a tragedy that was not approv- 
ed by the public, and in which he had 
received ſo great a mortification. The 
part of Don Pedro in Elvira was the laſt 
new character he ever acted. 

I have ſaid a great deal of this gentleman, 
and yet there was a ſtriking peculiarity in 
his conduct that I ought not to omit, as it 
may very probably convey ſome uſeful ad- 
vice to others, He was a great freethinker, 
and a very free ſpeaker of his free thoughts; 


he made no ſcruple to diſſeminate his ſcep- 


tical opinions where-ever he could with 
any propriety introduce them. 


At 
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At his own table indeed, the lady of the 
houſe (who was a ſtaunch advocate for her 
huſband's opinions) would often, in the 
warmth of argument, ſay Sir, we deifts.” 

The lecture upon the non credenda of 
the freethinkers was repeated ſo often, and 
urged with ſo much carneſtneſs, that the 
inferior domeſtics became ſoon as able 
diſputants as the heads of the family. The 
fellow who waited at table being thorough- 
ly convinced, that for any of his miſ-deeds 
he ſhould have no after account to make, 
was reſolved to profit by the doctrine, and 
made off with many things of value, parti- 
cularly the plate. Luckily he was ſo cloſely 
purſued, that he was brought back with 
his prey to his maſter's houſe, who exa- 


mined him before ſome ſelect friends. At 


firſt, the man was ſullen, and would anſwer 
no queſtions put to him; but being urged 
to give a reaſon for his infamous behaviour, 
he reſolutely ſaid, Sir, I had heard you ſo oft- 
en talk of the impoſſibility of a ſuture ſtate, 
and that after death there was no reward for 

virtue, 
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virtue, or puniſhment for vice, that I was 
tempted to commit the robbery. Well; 
but you raſcal, (replied Mallet) had you no 
fear of the gallows? Sir, (ſaid the fellow, 
looking ſternly at his maſter) what is that 
to yon, if I bad a mind to venture that ? 
you had removed my greateſt terror ; why 


ſhould I fear the lefler? Mr. Mallet died 
April 21, 1765. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. II. 


Reflections upon the all ſucceſs of Drury-lane 
theatre in 1763 ---- Mr. Garrick ſets out 
for Italy ---- Cauſes of bis journey. 


HE profits of Drury-lane theatre, 
in 1763, fell very ſhort in their 
amount to thoſe of preceeding years. This 
was owing to one of thoſe revolutions in 
the public taſte, which we cannot well 
be ſurprized at, becauſe it ſo frequently 
happens, and is ſo fairly deducible from the 
love of novelty and variety. Mr. John 
Beard, a man univerſally beloved for his 
many amiable qualities, had, in 1761, 
ſucceeded his father in law, Mr. Rich, in 
the management of Covent-garden theatre. 
Mr. Beard was a joint ſharer in the patent 
with ſeveral other near relations of Mr. 
Rich, and was with great propriety choſen 
to manage the intereſt of the ſeveral lega- 

tees. 
He applied himſelf with great care to the 
taſk aſſigned him; as he was an excellent 
finger, 
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finger, and a compleat judge of all muſical 


pieces, he was determined to promote, a- 
mongſt other entertainments of the ſtage, 


that which he underſtood beſt. He, in a 
very ſhort time, preſented to the public 
Engliſh operas and ballad operas, burleſque 
operas and dramatic operas, &c, particu- 
larly Artaxerxes, Thomas and Sally, Love 
in a Village, Midas, the Maid of the 
Mill, and the Shepherd's Artifice ; all 
which were played ſucceſſively, and fo ac- 
commodated by muſic, as well as acting, to 
the reigning taſte, that they met with un- 
common approbation. But his engaging a 
new finger, rejected by the manager of 
Drury-lane, abſolutely turned the ſcale of 
public approbation, in ſpite of all the {kill 
and various abilities of Mr. Garrick in fa- 

vour of Mr, Beard. | 
Miſs Brent, a ſcholar of Dr. Arne, had 
been employed in an oratorio performed 
at Drury-lane in the ſpring of 1762 : her 
voice had not then reached that full ſtrength 
and melody, to which, by frequent prac- 
tice, it afterwards attained, However, it 
was 
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was then clear, pleaſing and harmonious, 
and pave a very fair promiſe of riſing to great 
perfection. Arne made a tender of her abi- 
lities to Mr. Garrick, at a very moderate 
income. A taſte for muſic, or even a tole- 
rable ear for a ſong, was not amongſt Mir. 
Garrick's endowments. 

Notwithſtanding he was ſtrongly preſſed 
by ſeveral of his friends to employ Miſs 
Brent, he perſiſted in refuſing. It was one 
of his failings to reject frequently propo- 
ſitions from others, though apparently for 
his advantage. He would always ſeem at 
leaſt to be the firſt mover himſelf of every 
undertaking; as if he thought liſtening to 
the advice of his friends implied a degra- 
dation of his underſtanding. 

The enſuing winter he had full leiſure to 
repent his obſtinacy; for Mr. Beard made 
Miſs Brent his moſt powerful engine to 
demoliſh the ſucceſs and humble the pride 
of Drury-lane. 

Of all the entertainments of the ſtage, 
none has been fo perpetually ſerviceable to 
the players as Gay's Beggar's Opera. A 


New 
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new Polly, or a new Macheath, has ſuc- 
ceſſively given ſuch a ſpirit and luſtre to 
that humourous dramatic ſatire, that the 
public has often run in crowds to ſee it, for 
twenty or thirty nights ſucceſſively. 

Miſs Brent was deficient in beauty, as 


well as form, to repreſent the amiable fim- 


plicity of Poily Peachum ; but ſuch were 
the powers of her voice, though in her 
ſongs ſhe was abſolutely wide of the au- 
thor's original defign, (who intended no 
more than the giving a common ballad tune, 
in the ſimpleſt manner) that London ſeem- 
ed to be more enamoured with the Beggar's 
Opera, than when the principal parts were 
originally ated by Tom Walker and Miſs 
Fenton, afterwards the dutcheſs of Bol- 
ton. 

In vain did Garrick oppoſe his prime cha- 
racters in comedy and tragedy, ſuch as 
Ranger and Benedict, Hamlet and Lear, 
to Polly Peachum. That bewitching Syren 
charmed all the world; and, like another 
Orpheus, drew crowds perpetually after her. 


Beard 
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Beard followed his blow with the opera 


of Artaxerxes, in which the ſongs were ſet 
to moſt delightful muſic by Arne. In 
ſhort, the people were allured this year by 
nothing. but-the power of ſound and ſing- 
ſong ; Shakeſpeare and Garrick were obliged 
to quit the field to Beard and Brent. | 
Mr. Garrick had long meditated a jour- 
ney to the continent; and I cannot but ſup- 
poſe, that the ſeveral diſagreeable occur- 
rences which attended the laſt year of 
his management, had contributed to quick- 
en his reſolution of leaving for a time his na- 
tive country. His own, and Mrs. Garrick's 
health, were not ſo firm as their friends and 
the public wiſhed. The baths of Padua were 


celebrated for their healing power in certain 


diſorders, and pronounced efficacious in Mrs. 
Garrick's caſe. Exerciſe, amuſement and 
change of air were what her huſband ſeemed 
principally to want. To a mind active and in- 
quiſitive ſuch as Mr. Garrick's, the know- 
ledge Fa foreign cuſtoms would afford in- 
ſtruction as well as entertainment. The 
theatres on the continent, with their mul- 
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tifarious exhibitions, might, in all probabi- 
lity, furniſh him with proper materials to 
enrich his own dominions on his return 
home. His inclination to travel might 
gain additional ſtrength from two other mo- 
tives, very incidental to the human breaſt ; 
the deſire of increaſing his importance, by 
not being ſo often ſeen ; and convincing 
the public, that the ſucceſs and fplen- 
dour of the ſtage depended ſolely on 
himſelf. He ſet out for Dover, in his way 
to Calais, the 15th of September, 1763, 
accompanied by Mrs. Garrick, who, from 
the day of her marriage till the death of 
her huſband, had never been ſeparated from 
him for twenty-four hours. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXXIII. 


State of the ſtage during Mr, Garrichs ab- 
fence on his tour to the continent Mr, 

Powell, a young actor, favoured by Mr. 
Lacy and Mr. Coleman ---- Greatly applauded 
and followed ---- His fondneſs for the pro- 
feſſion of acting Conſequence of a di ſ- 
pute between him and a low comedian 
His merit rewarded, 


HEN Mr. Garrick ſet out on his 
travels, he did not leave his theatre 
unprovided of ſome ſupport during his 
abſence : he engaged Pompeo, an Italian 
ſinger ; and he recommended to his partner, 
and Mr. George Garrick his brother, whom 
he had appointed his ſubſtitute in his 
abſence, the performing of ſome muſical 
pieces, and ſuch ſort of ſtage entertainment 
chiefly as > would pleaſe the ſight and charm 
2 A 

The joint labours of the machiniſt, the 
painter, and the muſician, with a very ſmall 
F-2 portion 
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portion of the poet's art, he knew would 
produce a conſiderable effect upon an audi- 
ence ſuch as the Engliſh, which is compoſed 
of all ranks and degrees of people. 

He had, beſides the giving this important 
advice, during the ſummer months, in- 
ſtructed a young gentleman, whoſe name 
was Powell, in ſeveral characters, and par- 
ticularly the Philaſter of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Poſthumus in .Shake- 
ſpeare's Cymbeline. But notwithſtanding 
theſe helps, he had ſo juſt an opinion of 
his own perſonal ſtrength, and the great 
chaſm which his abſence muſt create in the 
operations of the theatre, that he aſſured 
his partner he would write to- him from 
every ſtage of his journey; and if his pre- 
ſence ſhould be found to be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, he would be in London at a very 
ſhort warning. 

Powell had the Saad ſenſe, by a moſt ob- 
liging manner and polite addreſs, to recom- 
mend himſelf to Mr. Lacy and Mr. Coleman. 
Thelatter was induced cither by defire of Mr. 
Garrick, or his own opinion of themerit of the 


play, 
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play, to make Philaſter' a proper entertain- 
ment for a modern audience, by retrench- 
ing ſuperfluous, as well as improper ſcenes ; 


and with the addition of new matter, to- 


connect the ſtory more dramatically. 
The young actor had not only the advan- 


tage of Mr. Garrick's inſtructions, but of 


Mr. Coleman's advice, who conſtantly at- 
tended the rehearſal of Philaſter, and was 
of great ſervice to the performers, from his 
acquaintance with the drama. 

Mr. Lacy, as well as Mr. Coleman, had 
formed a high opinion of Powell's merit; 
and indeed he did not diſappoint their ex- 
pectations; for to a very brilliant and cri- 
tical, though candid audience, he gave very 
great ſatisfaction and pleaſure; they crowned 
his firſt endeavours repeatedly with loud 
and univerſal approbation. Foote was in 
the boxes, and was the only ſnarler in 
the houſe ; he endeavoured to laugh thoſe 
who ſat near him out of their feelings, 
but the power of nature was too ſtrong 
for the efforts of ſpleen. 

3 We 
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We muſt not forget that Powell had a 
very able ſecond in the play of Philaſter : 
Mrs. Yates, in the character of Bellario, 
a lady dreſſed in the apparel of a youth, 
diſplayed ſuch an example of chaſte and 
ſimple excellence in acting, by the juſt 
repreſentation of that character, as the 
ſtage had ſcarce ever ſeen before. She was 
dreſſed with the greateſt elegance, as well 
as propriety, and appeared to be a young 


innocent ſhepherd of about ſeventeen. She 


preſerved through the part a puerile ſoft- 
neſs and effeminacy, joined to the greateſt 
expreſſion of ſenſibility. 

Pov ell was particularly happy to have 
ſo excellent an aſſiſtant in his firſt effort to 
gain the good-will of the town. This 
young actior became the favourite of the 
public to ſuch a degree, that no player, 
except Mr. Barry, had, fince Mr. Garrick's 
firit eclat, ſo captivated the affections of 
all ranks of people. Powell was an en- 
thuſiaſt in acting; he loved the practice of 
his profeſſion to that extent, that he cared 
not what number of parts, however different 

| from 
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from each other, he was called upon to re- 
preſent. To the ſurprize of every body, 
he acquitted himſelf handſomely, though 
not equally, in every character which he 
attempted. Had he reſtrained his impetu- 
oſity, he certainly might have been twice 
the actor he was. 
Holland, who was the friend of Powell, 

a young actor of much the ſame age, but 
who had. been upon the ſtage for five or ſix 
years, and trained up by the ſame maſter, 
could not help feeling a little jealouſy on 
the great ſucceſs of his acquaintance. He 
was ſo injudicious at firſt, as to decline 
acting in plays where Powell had a princi- 
pal part; but was adviſed by a friend not 
to make himſelf uſeleſs by ſuch peeviſn 
and inconſiderate conduct, but rather to 
embrace every opportunity to act an equal, 
and ſometimes an inferior part in the ſame 


play; for this behaviour (beſides the advan- 


tage of being in continual practice) would 


convince the public of his diligence and 
readineſs to pleaſe them, and of his not 
being mortified at Powell's good fortune. 

F. 4 Holland 
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Holland had the judgment to purſue this 
counſel, and reaped advantage from it. 

The great and unexpected profits, ariſing 
from the merit of the young actor's perfor- 
mance, were equal, as I was then informed 
by Mr. Lacy, to the moſt ſucceſsful zra 
during the joint management of himſelf and 
Mr. Garrick. Powell was too fond of act- 
ing, to be troubled with theatrical fevers, 
or feigned ſickneſs; no play was idle where 
his aſſiſtance was wanted; and it is really 
aſtoniſhing, that a raw young man, taken 
from Sir Robert Ladbroke's compting- 
houſe, could throw out ſuch native fire and 
juſt ſpirit, and be touched with ſuch true 
feeling, accompanied with propriety of ac- 
tion and deportment, in a great variety of 
parts; in Philaſter, Jaffier, Oreſtes, Othel- 
lo, Alexander the Great, Lear, Oroonoko, 
and many others of almoſt equal conſe- 
quence and difficulty. 

Mr. Lacy took no {mall pleaſure in giv- 
ing information to his brother manager 
(then on his travels) of his great tide of 
lucceſs and unexpected fortune ; he aſ- 


ſured 
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fared him, he need not abandon any plea- 
ſure or amuſement which he enjoyed abroad, 
from any anxiety which he might poſſibly 
feel on account of the theatre at home, 
for that all things went on ſmoothly and 
happily ; the new actor had attracted ſuch 
uncommon crowds of people, that even 
Mr. Garrick's moſt principal parts, he ſaid, 
had not acquired a larger amount of money 
than the other's acting had produced. He 
begged him, therefore, to indulge in all the 
delights which France or Italy could afford, 
for his ſhare of gain would not be dimi- 
niſhed during his abſence. 

When Mr Garrick was at Paris, he cor- 
reſponded with this phenomenon of the 


theatre, Powell. I have ſeen a letter of 


the manager's to him, replete with excel- 
lent advice. He politely congratulated 
him on his great reputation and ſucceſs in 
acting; he put him in mind, that diligence 
and aſſiduity could alone eſtabliſh that fame 
which he had acquired; that the falling into 


low and mean company, and being attached 


to it, would diffipate his faculties, and leſ- 
{en 
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ſen his conſequence with the public. He 


quoted a remarkable ſaying of Baron, the 


French Roſcius, That actors ſhould be 
educated on the knees of princes ;” inti- 
mating, that they could not poſſibly per- 
ſonate great and elevated characters, with- 


out the acquaintance and countenance of 


perſons of ſuperior rank. Powell's anſwer, 
which I likewiſe ſaw, was modeſt, and ex- 
preſſive of the deepeſt gratitude, with an aſ- 
furance of his obeying ſuch friendly and 

reaſonable advice. h 
But indeed Powell was more particu- 
larly obliged to Mr. Lacy for the advance- 
ment of his fortune. It was a practice with 
Mr. Garrick to give to raw and unexpert- 
enced ſtage adventurers a (mall falary the 
firſt year of their noviciate, and to raiſe 
their income gradually, by ſome little 
advance every year after; and this method 
he purſued with Holland. The manager 
did, beſides this, give ſome aſſiſtance to theſe 
riſing players at their benefits, either by 
playing a part himſelf, or giving them ſuch 
other advantages as might make up any 
| deficiency 
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deficiency of ſtipend. However, it muſt 


be granted, that after the novelty of a few 
nights performance, ſuch actors as Holland 


did not much increaſe the receipts of the 
treaſury. 

But with reſpect to Powell, the caſe was 
widely different ; he was the great pillar 
of the theatre for near two years, during 
which time he maintained by his merit a 
ſuperior rank and importance in it. An 
accidental conteſt, which he had with a 
celebrated low comedian, about the priori- 
ty of rank in a benefit, produced a very hap- 
py conſequence to Powell. The comedian 


contended, (and I believe with truth) that 


the young actor had no right to precedence 
of benefit, for that he was ſure his ſalary 
was far below his own. Mr. Lacy, who 
was preſent at the diſpute, interpoſed, and 
declared, that Powell had, and deſerved to 
have as much as any actor; and if you will, 
ſaid he, (turning to the comedian) go to the 
treaſurer's office next week, you may there 
learn your miſtake, 

Mr. 
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Mr. George Garrick conſented, in the 
name of his brother, to this generous re- 
ward of merit; for he was ſure, he ſaid, 
that he would not object to it. Holland, 
J believe, owed likewiſe a large advance of 
income to this happy incident 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


Mr. Garrick's entertainment in France and 
| Traly--The baths of Padua ſerviceable to Mrs. 
Garrick . The duke of Parma invites Mr. 
Garrick to give ſome proof of his theatrical 
 falents His friendly cone ft with La 
Clairon---- Surprifing effeft of his till in 
dumb exhibition . His partiality to La 
Clairon His opinion of foreign fiages. 


J Shall now, for a time, leave Mr. Lacy to 

the full enjoyment of a moſt agreeable 
flow of ſucceſs, during the abſence of Mr. 
Garrick, and take a view of the latter in his 
travels on the continent. The baths of Pa- 
dua had proved medicinal to Mrs Garrick ; 
and he too, from the pleaſure which ſo 
many new objects continually preſented to 
his mind, was full of that ſpirit and gaiety 
with which he was ſure to enliven every 


company he came into. 
From the travels of a private gentleman 


and his wife much entertainment cannot 
be 
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be expected, eſpecially when health and 
amuſement were the principal objects of 
their peregtination. 

From his countrymen whom he ſaw in 
France and Italy, Mr. Garrick was ſure to 
meet with that reſpect and friendſhip which 
were due to a man of his genius, conſequence 
and character. He was very happy to meet 
with them, and they rejoiced in having an 
opportunity to ſhew him every mark of re- 
ſpe and kindneſs in their power, and which 


he could reaſonably expect from them. His 


acceſs to perſons of high and diſtinguiſhed 
rank, on the continent, was, by his ac- 
quaintance with the nobility of England 
then abroad, rendered as eaſy and as fre- 
quent as his own ſtation in life would ad- 
mit. The princes of Italy, ſome of them 
the deſendants and ſucceſſors of the Roman 
patricians, affect a grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, anda itate of reſerve unknown to their 
anceſtors. A Cæſar, a Lucullus, and a 
Cicero, would have converſed freely with 
Roſcius and Æſopus in the Roman forum, 
and admitted them to the moſt familiar 

converſe 
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converſe in their houſes and villas. An 
Italian Marcheſe would, with ſome diffi- 
culty, admit a Garrick at his levee, much 
leſs would he invite him to a converſations. 
An oftentaticus pr de and diſtant ceremo- 
ny ſupply the place of real grandeur and 
power. 

However, Mr. Garrick's manner was ſo 
engaging and attractive, that his company 
was deſired by many foreigners of high 
birth and great merit. He was ſometimes 
invited to give the company a taſte of that 
art in which he was known ſo greatly to 
excel. Sucha requeſt he very readily con- 
ſented to, for indeed his compliance coſt 
him nothing. He could, without the leaſt 
preparation, transform himſelf into any 
character, tragic or comic, and ſeize inſtan- 
taneouſly upon any paſſion of the human 
mind. He could make a ſudden tranſition 
from violent rage, and even madneſs, to the 
extremes of levity and humour, and go 
through the whole circle of theatric evoluti- 
on with the moſt ſurpriſing velocity. 
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* One of the moſt illuſtrious princes of 
Italy requeſted he would favour him with 
ſome very ſtriking or affecting ſcene in one 
of the moſt admired Engliſh tragedies. Mr, 
Garrick immediately recited a ſoliloquy of 
Macbeth, which is ſpoken by him during 
the inſtant of time when a dagger is pre- 
ſented to the diſturbed imagination of a man 
ready to perpetrate a horrid murder. His ar- 
dent look, expreſſive tones, and impaſſioned 
action, convinced the nobleman of the reality 
of his great reputation. But the moſt remark- 
able inſtance which I ever heard of our Roſ- 
cius's great power to raile the attention, and 
fix the admiration of an intelligent and very 
polite company, was told me by a gentleman 
of unqueſtioned veracity, and who related 
the occurrence to me, from the mouth of 
one who was preſent when it fell out. 
Not long before Mr. Garrick left Paris, 
in 1765, ſeveral perſons of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion of both ſexes, Engliſh and French, 
met by appointment at the hotel de ------ 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, and Madamoiſelle 


> 


* 
2 
— 


* The duke of Parma, 
Clairon, 
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Clairon, were of the party. The converſa- 
tion turned for ſome time on the belles 
lettres, in which the merits of ſeveral 
eminent writers were diſcuſſed with equal 
judgment and candour. Many critical ob- 
ſervations were made on the action and elo- 
quence of the French and Englith theatres ; 
and, at the requeſt of this very brilliant cir- 
cle, La Clairon and Garrick conſented to 
exhibit various ſpecimens of their theatrical 
talents, - which produced much entertain- 
ment. This friendly conteſt laſted for a 
conſiderable time, with great animation on 
both fides; the company loudly declared 
their approbation, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
of the two exhibitors. — Bw 

It was remarked, that the F rench gave 
the preference to Mr, Garrick ; and that 
the Engliſh, with equal politeneſs, adjudg- 
ed the victory to Mademoiſelle Clairon. 
But as the greater part of the former were 
but little acquainted with the Englith lan- 
guage, Mr. Garrick was induced to relate 
a fact, and afterwards to exhibit it by action, 
which happened in one of the provinces 
. G "mr 
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of France at the time he was there, and of 
which he had been an eye witneſs. A father, 
he ſaid, was fondling his child at an open 
window, from whence they looked into the 
ſtreet; by one unlucky effort the child ſprung 
from his father's arms, fell upon the ground, 
and died upon the ſpot: what followed, he 
ſaid, was a language which every body un- 
derſtood, for it was the language of na- 
ture; he immediately threw himſelf into 
the attitude in which the father appeared 
at the time the child leaped from his arms. 

The influence which the repreſentation 
of the father's agony produced on ſuch a 
company, and exhibited by this darling ſon 
of Nature, in the ſilent, but expreſſive lan- 
guage of unutterable ſorrow, is eaſier to be 


imagined than expreſſed; let it ſuffice to ſay, 


that the greateſt aſtoniſhment was ſucceeded 
by abundant tears. 

A ſoon as the company had recovered 
from their agitation, Mademoiſelle Clairon 
catched Mr. Garrick in her arms and kiſſed 
him; then turning to Mrs. Garrick, ſhe 
apologized for her conduct, by ſaying, it 

was 
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was an involuntary mark of her applauſe. 
Mademoiſelle Clairon was always a favour- 
ite actreſs of Mr. Garrick ; he ſaw her when 
ſhe was in the dawn of her reputation, 
when he paid his firſt viſit to Paris in 
1752; and though Mademoiſelle Dumefail 
was then the favourite atrefs of the 
French theatre, and juſtly admired by fo- 
reigners, as well as her own countrymen, 
he ventured to pronounce, that Clairon 
would excel all competitors. When he was 
laft at Paris, ſhe had, in the opinion of the 
public, fulfilled his prediction; on which 
he publiſhed a print, from a drawing of 
Gravelot, called La Prophetie Accompli. 

Mr. Garrick's reſiding for a conſiderable 
time in France and Italy afforded him an 
opportunity to compare the Engliſh tage 
with the theatres on the continent ; and it 
cannot be doubted, that he noticed with 
accuracy the form of their buildings, their 
ſeveral ornaments and decorations, the per- 
formance of the actors, and all the various 
compoſitions of the authors which were 
worthy of obſervation. 


G 2 | Not- 
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Il. Notwithſtanding the learned of France, 
and ſome other countries on the continent, 
pretend, in their ſtage exhibitions, to a moſt 
i accurate imitation of the ancient Greek and 
| Roman dramatic authors, Mr. Garrick was 
b 5 ſoon convinced that every country, in its 
theatrical repreſentations, has a taſte pecu- 
| lar to itſelf, derived from the genius of the 
i people. He ſaw very plainly, that the cha- 
Wit racters of Corneille, Voltaire, and Racine; 
were very different from thoſe of the Greek 
tragedians ; and that the French comedies 
and Italian burlettas were far from perfect 
imitations of Ariſtophanes, Plautus, and 
Terence. He ſaw too, that the neareſt re- 
ſemblance of the Greek tragedies is to be 
found in the. preſent Italian operas; they 
repreſent ſome great action in a ſimple fa- 
ble; one eminent character generally is the 
object of the poet, as well as a ſtrict obſer- 
vation of the unities; the muſic in the 
overture, the recitative and the airs bear 
ſome correſpondence to the ancient cho- 
rus. The excellent Metaſtaſio, by the force 
of 
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of his genius, brought the Greek and Roman 
heroes to enrich and dignify the Italian 
opera. His Alexander, Regulus, Cato, 
and Themiſtocles, are as truly, though not 
as ſtrongly, delineated, as the maſterly cha- 
racers of Shakeſpeare himſelf, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


State of the flage during Mr. Garrick's abſence 
continued His advice purſued ---= Several 
muſical pieces Royal Shepherd, Almena, 
Pharnaces . Platonic Wife unexpettedly 
ſaved from the fury of the critics Folly 
of two young attors-=-- Powell and Holland 


characterized. 


R. Lacy did not neglect the advice 

of his partner, who had very ſeri- 

ouſly recommended to him the acting of 
muſical pieces in his abſence. The Royal 
Shepherd, Almena, and Pharnaces, three 
Engliſh operas, were played in ſucceſſion, 
with little or no profit to the manager, the 
poet, or the muſician. Nor will ſuch ſe- 
rious and pompous entertainments, in our 
own language, though accompanied with 
excellent muſic, vocal and inſtrumental, 
with fine ſcenes, magnificent habits, and 
other beautiful decorations, ever become 
the favourite amuſement of an Engliſh au- 
dience. The ſerious and comic, happily 
blended, 
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blended, as in the Duenna and Love in a 
Village; or the entirely comic, as ih the 
Beggar's Opera ; the farcical, as in Midas ; 
or even a {imple fable, elegantly told, ſuch 
as the Oracle of Mrs. Cibber, altered after- 
wards to Daphne and Amintor ; ſuch 
dramatic pieces as theſe are juſt repreſent- 
ations of nature, humour and paſſion, and 
will for ever charm. 

The fortune of the Platonic Wife, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Grifith, merits our remem- 
brance, on account of ſome whimſical and 
abſurd circumſtances which fell out dur- 
ing its repreſentation. 

The audience, under the influence of a 
few tremendous critics, (though not very 
formidable perſons, except on account of 
their extreme want of candour) who took 
upon themſelves the trouble of judging for 
all the reſt of the ſpectators, treated this 
comedy, on the firſt night of acting it, with 
uncommon ſeverity, though the play had 
a juſt claim to attention, from ſentiment, 
character, and moral tendency. The great- 
eſt fault, perhaps, conſiſted in the title of 
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the play, which was certainly a miſnomer; 
for the lady is ſo far from a Platonic, that 
her reſentment to her huſband proceeds 
from his neglect of her after marriage; 
nor did the management of the principal 
incident in the play, the portraits, produce 
on the firſt night the effect which the au- 
thor, who wrote perhaps with too much 
precipitation, intended. The critics were 
ſo exceedingly clamorous, that the writer 
gave up her play for loſt. Holland and 
Powell, who acted principal parts in it, 
and had not been uſed to the noiſe of cat- 
calls, hiſſes, groans and hurſe-laughs, the 
moſt powertul inſtruments in the exploding 
of a play, were ſo much iatimidated, and ſo 


 forgetiu! of their duty, as to thruſt their 


heads on the ſtzge from behind the curtain, 
and to catreat cheſe merciful gentlemen, 
called the town, to put an end to the play 
that very night, that they might be no lon- 
ger expoſed to ſuch terrible mortifications. 


But the counſel of theſe actors did not 


prevail ; the good-natured part of the audi- 
ence citeeming this oppoſition and uproar. 
N 
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to be a kind of cruel interlude, ated by 
theſe very gay | gentlemen at the expence of 
the author, managers and actors, inſiſted 
upon the play having the benefit of a new 
trial. Againſt the next repreſentation it was 
altered, to the general ſatisfaction of the 
public, and the author had the good eb 
to obtain two benefits. 

The principal parts in tragedy, during 
Mr. Garrick's abſence, fell to the lot of 
Holland and Powell: had their judgment 
and taſte been equal to their inclination 
to pleaſe, and, indeed, to their induſtry, 
they muſt have attained to a great degree 
of excellence. As theſe actors, who were 
inſeparable friends, were confeſſedly the 
principal ſupport of the theatre, as well as 
ornaments of it, and their loſs conſiderably 
felt and lamented, it will, I hope, give 
ſome entertainment to the general reader, 
and it may perhaps afford matter of in- 
ſtruction and caution to future candidates 
for theatrical fame, to compare their ſeveral 
talents, to do juſtice to their merit, and to 


mark with candour their miſtakes. 
In 
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In perſon, they were both rather ſtrongly 
than elegantly formed; nor had they, by an 
early acquaintance with polite accompliſh- 
ments, ſuch as dancing and fencing, ac- 
quired an eaſy and diſengaged deportment. 
Powell, though he was round ſhouldered, 
was not altogether ungraceful or aukward 
in his behaviour ; his countenance was open 
and manly, and ſtrongly marked with an ex- 
preſſive brow. Holland, to ſpeak in a very 
familiar phraſe, was what we call a good- 
looking man; he had an affectation of carry- 
ing his head either ſtifly ere, or leaning to- 
wards one ſhoulder, which gavean aukward- 
neſs to his perſon, which was not otherwiſe 
ungenteel. They were both ſcholars of the 
ſame great maſter, and under his inſtruction 
both made conſiderable proficiency. One ſel- 
dom merited more praiſe than being a to- 
lerable copy of a fine original : the other 
ſeemed always to act from his own inſtruc- 
tion. Powell was endowed with great ſen- 
fibility, and on the ſtage indulged all the 
tender feelings of the ſoul to exceſs ; if ever 
he * it was from a defect of that 

critical 
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critical judgment, which js never the com- 
panion of an exuberant imagination. 

Holland's ear was perfectly good; he too 
had a moderate ſhare of ſenſibility. By a 
conſtant attention to the voice, manner, and 
action of Mr. Garrick, he did not diſpleaſe 
when he repreſented ſome of that perform- 
er's moſt favourite characters; particularly 
Hamlet, Chamont, Haſtings, and Tancred. 
In the laſt he manifeſted an uncommon de- 
gree of ſpirit. 

Powell's Philaſter greatly prepoſſeſſed the 
public in his favour; the paſſions were 
touched by him in their genuine and native 
force, unattended with laborious art or the- 


atrical trick, which ſo often diminiſh that 


power which they are employed to invigo- 
rate. Few actors have for theſe twenty 
years diſplayed ſuch talents for tragic paſſion 
as Powell. It is leſs to be admired that 
he did not ſucceed in ſome parts, than that 
he ſhould come off triumphantly in ſo 
many. Amongſt his worſt faults we may 


reckon an inclination ſometimes to rant and 


bluſter, and ſometimes a propenſity to whine 
| and 
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and blubber. There is no part of acting ſo 
difficult as that ſort of feeling which is ex- 
preſſed by loud ſorrow; the tragic tear, if 
too wantonly ſhed, becomes ridiculous, and 
is apter to excite laughter in an audience 
than to awaken ſenſibility. 
But to return to Holland: he was always 
moſt correct when in his tramels; when 
under the immediate eye and direction of 
his maſter, he was ſcrupulouſly exact; and 
if he never roſe to excellence, his endea- 
vours to attain it merited approbation. 
It was his misfortune to be too much 
elated by applauſe, and he too ſoon thought 
he was able to walk alone; in conſe- 
quence of this, he became tumid in ſpeech, 
and extravagant in action. He cried out 
at the top of the queſtion, as our great 
poet expreſſes it; inſtead of attending to 
the real ſituations of his character, he 
ſtretched his voice to an inſufferable de- 
gree of loudneſs: but to Holland's praiſe 
it muſt be allowed that he repreſented ſome 
parts invariably well ; theſe were charac- 
ters of art. His Iago and his Iachimo will. 


will 
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will perhaps be expected, after having writ- 


ten ſo largely on their theatrical abilities, 
that I ſhould ſpeak of Powell and Ren 
as members of ſociety. 

Mr.Coleman, who honoured Powell with 
his friendſhip, has told the world, that the 
goodneſs of his heart exceeded his profeſſion- 
al talents.. It can truly be ſaid, that both 
theſe players were extremely illiterate ; they 
were either too attentive to the buſineſs of 


acting, or too negligent to beſtow a reaſon- 


able time upon the cultivation of their 
minds. Had they followed the example of 
their teacher, they would have known 
that an acquaintance with the beſt authors, 
and the converſation of learned and polite 
men was abſolutely neceſſary to improve their 
faculties for repreſentation, and to render 
their converſation agreeable to their ſupe- 
riors. For want of this, the affability of 
Powell often ſunk into inſipid civility; and 


the ſpirit of Holland degenerated into vul- 


garity. A boiſterous laugh, and the cou- 

rage to ſay any thing to any body, with him 

too often ſupplied the place of humour and 
pleaſantry. 
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pleaſantry. His two admired patrons, Foote 
and Garrick, were men juſtly celebrated for 
genius; but when he cetailed their bon mots, 
he made wild work ; he rendered that pert 
vivacity which was originally ſterling wit. 
But though Holland was by nature denied 
that ſhining talent which he aimed at, he 
had ſomething to boaſt of which was more 
valuable ; he had a mind exempt from all 
bad meaning, and was ever diſpofed co do 
acts of kindneſs. To fum up his character 
in a few words, he was an indefatigable, 
decent actor, and an honeſt, good-natured 
man. 


Holland introduced Powell to Mr.Garrick. 


Though rivals in fame, theſe actors were 


friends through life, Powell purchaſed a 


ſhare in the patent of Covent- garden thea- 
tre, and died at Briſtol, July 3, 1769, of 
a raging fever. Holland did not ſurvive him 
above a few months; he died December 
7th following, of the ſmall pox. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXXVI. 


Mr. Garrick's return to England The Sick 
Monkey --- Addreſs to the public in a humour- 
ous prologue Public opinion of bis im- 
provement in adting Fortune of ſeveral 
new plays - Plain Dealer, Clandeſtine 
Marriage, Falſtaff 's Wedding, &c. 


A FTER Mr. Garrick had been abroad 

A. about a year and half; fatiated 
with the amuſements and pleaſures of the 
continent, he turned his thoughts towards 
his native country. But before he would ſet 
out for Calais, he was reſolved to put in 
practice his uſual method of preventing cen- 
ſure, and blunting the edge of ridicule by - 


_ anticipation. For this purpoſe, before he 


left Paris, he ſat down very ſeriouſly to write 
a kind of ſatirical poem on himſelf ; it was 
called the Sick Monkey, and the plan of it 


was, the talk or cenſure of other animals _ 


and reptiles on him and his travels, &c. 
” This 
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This poem he ſent from Paris to a friend, 
with a requeſt that he would get it printed, 
to prepare his reception in London. There 
is almoſt in every thing which Mr. Garrick 
has written, ſome mark of genius, ſome diſ- 
play of humour or ſome ſtrokes of ſatire, 
ſome effuſions of gay fancy, ſomething 
which rewards the reader for the time ſpent 
in peruſing it. But the Sick Monkey is 
amongſt the few things he wrote, which 
one would wiſh not to remember; I 
believe it ſcarce ever urged the public 
curiolity to read it, for it died almoſt ſtill- 
born. In ſhort, he miſſed his aim; for hav- 
ing no enemies to fight with, his ſhafts 
ſpent themſelves idly in the air; or, if any 
perſons were really hurt by them, they were 
careful to hide their wounds. 
He arrived in London about the latter end 
of April, 1765. The pleaſure of the public 
for his return was univerſal. The king ho- 
noured his firſt appearance by commanding 
the play of Much Ado about Nothing. As 
ſoon as he was ſeen by the ſpectators, ſuch 
loud and repeated applauſes were given him 
as 
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as perhaps no actor ever before was wel- 
comed with. The joy of the audience was 
expreſſed, not in the uſual methods of clap- 
ping of hands and clattering of ſticks, but 
in loud ſhouts and huzzas. He had prepar- 
ed a facetious and well-timed introduction 
by way of prologue; it was ſo well adapted 
to his ſituation, and ſo full of that humour 
which was peculiar to himſelf, that it will 
be thought no improper entertainment in 
this place. 


With doubt — joy — apprehenfion—almoſt dumb, 
To face this awful court once more I come; 
Leſt Benedick ſhould ſuffer by my fear, 

Before he enters, I myſelf am here. 

| I'm told, (what flattery to my heart !) that you 
Have wiſh'd to fee me, nay, have preſs'd it too : 
Alas | *rwill prove another Much Ado, 

I, like a boy who long had'truant play'd, 

No leſſons got, no exerciſes made, 

On bloody Monday takes his fearful ſtand, 

And often eyes the birchen-ſcepter'd hand. 
Tis twice twelve years ſince firſt the ſtage I trod, 
Enjoy'd your imiles, and felt the critic's rod. 
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A very nine- pin I, my ſtage- life through, 


Knock'd down by wits, ſet up again by you. 
In four and twenty years the ſpirits cool; 
Is it not long enough to play the fool? 


To prove it, let me but repeat 
What late I heard in paſſing through the ſtreet: 
A youth of parts, with ladies by his ſide, 
Thus cock'd his glaſs, and through it ſhot my pride; 
*Tis he ! by Fove, grown quite a clumſy fellow, 
He's fit for nothing but a Punchinello. 
O yes! for comic ſcenes, Sir John —no farther ; 
He's much too fat for battles, rapes, and murder. 
Worn with the ſervice, you my faults will ſpare, 
And make allowance for the wear and tare, 
The Chelſea penſioner, who, rich in ſcars, 
Fights o'er in prattle all his former wars, 
Though paſt the ſervice, may the young ones teach 
To march, preſent, to fire, and mount the breach, 
Should the drum beat to arms, at firſt he'll grieve. 
For wooden leg, loſt eye, and armleſs fleeve ; 
Then cocks his hat, looks fierce, and ſwells his cheſt; 


Tis for my king! and, zounds, I'll do my beſt, 


Whatever defects the critical eye may 
diſcover in reading this compoiition, they 
were 
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were all amply ſupplied by the actor. The 
archneſs of his look, the propriety of his 
action, and the general touch of humour 
and pleaſantry which accompanied every 
line he ſpoke, drew from the audience loud 
and involuntary mirth, with the greateſt 
applauſe which had ever been known in a 
theatre. Mr. Garrick was obliged to re- 
peat this prologue for more than ten ſuc- 
ceſſive nights. 

It was remarked by the moſt diſcerning 
judges, that our Roſcius had, by viſiting 
foreign theatres, greatly profited in his 
mode of repreſentation : they obſerved, that 
his action, though alway ſpirited and proper, 
was become ſtill more eaſy and unreſtrained, 
that his deportment was more graceful, 


and his manner more elegaat ; that he did 


not now appear ſo ſollicitous for applauſe, 
as to diſturb his own feelings, and leſſen the 
pleaſure of the audience ; that he had en- 
tirely dropt that anxious exertion at the 
cloſe of a ſpeech, both in look and behavi- 
our, which is called by the comedians a 
clap-trap. That there was certainly an al- 
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teration as well as improvement in his ſtyle 
of acting, was noticed by the ſpectators in 
general. 

A hiſtory of Mr. Garrick and his theatre 
will unavoidably comprehend an account 
of the moſt remarkable dramatic pieces acted 
under his auſpices. The firſt comedy 
that was brought on the ſtage after he had 
reſumed the management of it, was an alte- 
ration of Wycherly's Plain Dealer. The 
play, as it originally ſtood, was greatly cele- 
brated for wit, character, and fatire. James 
the Second was ſo delighted with it, that 
on ſeeing it acted, he was determined to 
make the author happy by paying his debts ; 
but Wycherly's modeſty prevented the king's 
generous intention, for he preſented him 
with a ſchedule which did not contain one 
half of what he owed. 

The licentious manners of Charles the 
Second's reign are ſo incorporated in this 
play, from the beginning to the end, that 
it was impoſſible to ſeparate them from the 
ground plot, without pulling down the 
whole fabric. A man may as well expect to 


walk 
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walk the ſtreets in the dreſs of that merry 
monarch's time without being ſtared at or ri- 
diculed, as to think of mixing the language 
of theſe times with that of a hundred years 
paſt. Bickerſtaff, the reviver, found the 
taſk of adapting the Plain Dealer's old wit to 
modern delicacy ſo difficult, that half the co- 
medy was curtailed in the acting; however, 
the characters were fo properly diſtributed, 
that the play had good ſucceſs, Mrs. Clive, 
in the Widow Blackacre, found a proper 
ſubject to diſplay her rich vein of humour; 
and Mrs. Yates, in the conſtant and tender 
Fidelio, ated with that modeſt diffidence 
and ſweet ſimplicity, which are the chief 
characteriſtics of that amiable part. Mr. 
Yates is always ſure to pleaſe ; but neither 
his age nor his look were ſuited to Jerry 
Blackacre, a ſtripling of ſeventeen ; an old 
woman of ſixty might with equal propriety 
have attempted to repreſent a Miſs in her 
Teens. But this impropriety I attribute ra- 
ther to the managers than the player; they 
are unwilling to loſe the name of an eſtabliſh- 
ed actor in their bills. I have ſeen Hippiſley, 
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when near ſixty, act Daniel in Oroonoko, 
another boy about the age of Jerry Black- 
acre; the galleries it is true laughed, but 
the reſt of the houſe gave ſuch ridiculous 
miſcepreſentation a ſmile of contempt. 

The Clandeſtine Marriage, acted ſoon 
after the Plain Dealer, was the joint labour 
of Mr. Coleman and Mr. Garrick. It has 
been obſerved, and I believe juſtly, that 
there has been no dramatic piece, ſince the 
days of Beaumont and Fletcher, written by 
two authors, in which wit, fancy and 
humour, are ſo happily blended, that the 
texture of the whole might well be ſuppoſed 
to be woven by one hand. The part of 
Lord Ogilby was principally written by Mr. 
Garrick ; an enervated debauchee, affecting 
all the warmth and gaiety of youth, and 
making love to a fine young lady, is a cha- 
racter, if not odious, at leaſt contemptible ; 
but the {kilful hand of the author, by giv- 
ing hiin humane and generous principles, 
has not only ſaved him from our hatred, but 
has dignified him with a degree of appro- 
| bation 
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bation which the man of a benevolent mind 
will always be ſure to obtain. 

This part Mr. Garrick intended to have 
acted himſelf ; but apprehending, from his 
frequent attacks of the gout and ſtone and 
his advanced age, too much fatigue from 
the playing ſuch an important character 
ſeveral nights ſucceſſively, he reſigned all 
thoughts of it. Mr. Coleman was not pleaſ- 
ed with loſing the performance of ſo great 
a maſter as Mr. Garrick in the play ; but 
his ideas of Ogilby were faithfully tran- 
ſcribed by Mr. King, who in that difficult 
part far exceeded all that was hoped for or 
expected from a man of his great induſtry 
and merit. King's Ogilby is as ſingularly 
meritorious, as the part is happily diſcrimi- 
nated from any other debauchee of rank. 

The great run of the comedy, which was 
acted excellently in all its parts, ſoon recon- 
ciled Mr. Coleman to his diſappointment. 
Mrs. Clive almoſt cloſed her long liſt of 
comic characters in Mrs. Heidelberg ; 
for this was her laſt new character except 
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one, which was Lady Fuzz, in the Peep 
behind the Curtain. 

Falſtaff s Wedding, approved by the au- 
dience, and commended by all perſons of 
taſte as the only good imitation of Shake 
ſpeare's richeſt vein of humour, did not con- 
tinue long upon the ſtage. Whether the 
acting of Falſtaff was ſuperior to the per- 
former's abilities, or from what other cauſe 
the neglect of Falſtaff's Wedding proceeded, 
I am not a judge ; but as we have in Mr, 
Henderſon an admirable repreſenter of the 


jolly knight, I hope Falſtaff's Og; will 
be reſtored to the public. 


Mrs. Griffith's Double Miſtake was con- 
demned by the actors, but greatly approved 
by the public. This too was the caſe with 
Mr. Coleman's Engliſh Merchant: twa 
principal players were greatly diſappointed 
in meeting with the applauſes, when they 
expected the hiſſes of the audience. Le 
Sage, in his Gil Blas, has deſervedly cen- 
ſured the actors of Madrid (by whom he 
certainly meant thoſe of Paris) for circu- 
lating unfavourable reports reſpecting the 
merits 
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merits of dramatic pieces whilſt in rehear- 
ſal: this conduct is not only abſurd, but un- 
juſt. What ſhould we ſay of a lawyer, who, 
after having been retained in a cauſe, ſhould 
contrive to do all the miſchief in his pow- 
er to his client? The conduct of theſe ac- 
tors is exactly ſimilar. The frequent proofs 
of miſtaken judgment which the comedians 
have paſſed on the merit of plays before 
they were acted, ſhould teach them to be 
more cautious, as well as more candid. 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 


Death of Mrs. Cibber ---- Of Mr. Quin —- 


Some material tranſactions of their lives. 


OT long after Mr. Garrick's re- 
turn to England from his travels, 
the lovers of theatrical entertainment felt a 
very ſenſible diminution of their pleaſure 
by the loſs of Mrs. Cibber, who died in 
January 1766; and Mr. Quin, who had 
retired from the ſtage about ſixteen years, 
and had chiefly reſided at Bath, where he 
was greatly reſpected, and lived very jo- 
vially upon a very large annuity, paid the 
great debt of nature in March following. 
Mrs. Cibber had been for a long time fo 
ſubject to a diſorder which was unfortunate- 
ly unknown to her phyſician, and conſe- 
quently treated improperly, that ſhe was 
often prevented from giving the public 
that exquiſite pleaſure which ſhe was ſure 
to impart whenever ſhe ated, Her health 
Was 
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was ſo precarious, and ſhe was fo ſubject 
to frequent relapſes, that the news papers 
ranked her amongit the dead near three 
months ſooner than her deceaſe. About a 
month before her death the king com- 
manded the comedy of the Provoked Wife; 
ſhe was then indiſpoſed, but was ſuppoſed to 
be recovering ſome degree of health ; no- 
thing could prevent her paying her duty to 
the king and queen by playing the part of 
Lady Brute, a character for which ſhe had 
always diſcovered a moſt remarkable fond- 
neſs. The acting this part when her health 
was ſo infirm, ſome people believed to be 
the immediate cauſe of her death ; but the 
truth is, ſhe had been ſtrongly preſſed to 
bathe in ſea water, to which ſhe had a moſt 
fixed averſion : however, ſhe complied with 
the advice of a very eminent and ſkilful 
phyſician, and that compliance precipitated 
her death. Her indiſpoſition was ſuppoſed to 
be a bilious cholic ; but on her body being 
opened, it proved that her diſorder aroſe 
from ſtomach-worms. 
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Mrs. Suſannah Maria Cibber was daugh- 
ter to Mr. Arne, an upholſterer, who lived 
in King-ſtreet, Covent-garden, and was 
born much about the time the Indian kings, 
mentioned by the Spectator, were lodged 
in her father's houſe. When very young, 
her voice was ſo melodious, that her friends 
entertained great hopes of her becoming a 
very excellent finger ; and I believe ſhe act- 
ed, when ſhe was about fourteen years of 
age, the part of Tom Thumb in the opera 
of that name, which was ſet to muſic by 
her brother, afterwards the celebrated Dr. 
Arne, and performed at the Little Theatre 
in the Hay-market. She certainly made ſome 
conſiderable progreſs in muſic, and was oc- 
caſionally employed to fing at concerts. 
When ſhe married Theophilus Cibber, his 
father, Colley Cibber, obſerved to his fon, 
that tho' his wife's voice was very pleaſing, 
and ſhe had a good taſte in muſic, yet, as the 
could never arrive at more than the rank of 
a ſecond-rate performer, her income would 
be extremely limited. The old man added, 
that he had overheard her repeat a ſpeech 
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from a tragedy, and he judged by her man- 
ner that her ear was good. Upon this ſhe 
became a pupil to her father-in-lav/, and he 
publicly declared, tha the took infinite plea- 
ſure in the inſtruction of ſo promiſing a ge- 
nius. She was likewiſe certainly indebted 
to the leſſons of Aaron Hill for part of her 
ſucceſs in Zara; he gave her critical leſſons 
upon every line of the part. 

I have little more to add to that which I 


have already ſaid of Mrs. Cibber's inimitable 


power of acting. Her great excellence con- 
ſiſted in that ſimplicity which needed no or- 
nament ; in that ſenſibility which deſpiſed all 
art : there was in her perſon little or no ele- 
gance ; in her countenance a ſmall ſhare of 
beauty ; but nature had given her ſuch ſym- 
metry of form and fine expreſſion of features, 
that ſhe preſerved all the appearance of youth 
long after ſhe had reached to middle life. 
The harmony of her voice was as powerful 
as the animation of her look. In grief and 
tenderneſs her eyes looked as if they ſwam 
in tears; in rage and deſpair they ſeemed to 
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dart flaſhes of fire. In ſpite of the unim- 
portance of her figure, ſhe maintained a 
dignity in her action and a grace in her 
ſtep. 

In converſation Mrs. Cibber was ex- 
tremely agreeable ; ſhe was civil without 
conſtraint, and polite without affectation. 
She was not the mere actreſs; her accom- 
pliſhments rendered her dear to perſons of 
the firſt quality of her own ſex. There 
was ever ſuch an engaging decency in her 
manner, that notwithſtanding a peculiarity 
of fituation, ſhe charmed and obliged all 
who approached her. She was a perfect judge 
of muſic, vocal and inſtrumental ; and 
though ſhe was not miſtreſs of a voice re- 
quiſite to a capital finger, yet her fine taſte 
was ſure to gain her the applauſe and admi- 
ration of the beſt judges. Though I do not 
vouch for the following ſtory, yet it will 
{erve to prove the public opinion of her mu- 
fical expreſſion: it has been ſad, that ma- 
ny years ſince when the {ung in the oratorio 
of the Meſſiah at Dublin, a certain biſhop 
was ſo affected with the extreme ſenfibility 
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of her manner, that he could not refrain 
from ſaying, Woman ! thy fins be forgiven 
thee! Mrs. Cibber was buried privately in 
Weſtminſter-abbey. | 

To Mr. Quin's various excellences in 
acting I have endeavoured to do equal juſ- 
tice; and in general we have authority to 
ſay, that to his various parts in comedy 
may be added no mean liſt of dignified cha- 
racers in tragedy, where ſentiment and 
gravity of action, and not paſſion, predomi- 
nated. He had ſo happy an ear for muſic, 
and was ſo famous for ſinging with eaſe a 
common ballad or catch, that Gay was per- 
ſuaded to offer him the part of Macheath, 
in the Beggar's Opera; but after a ſhort 
trial of his abilities, Quin gave it up, from 
a deſpair of acquitting himſelf with that 
rakiſh gaiety and bold vigour of deportment 
neceſſary to the man who mixes with all 
ſorts of company. 

In the opera of Achilles, written by the 
ſame author, he acted Lycomedes, and ac- 
quitted himſelf in the ſinging of the ſongs 


in that part to the ſatisfaction of the audi- 


ence. 
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ence. He recited with ſuch energy and 
judgment, even in his younger years, that 
lord chancellor Cowper pronounced him 
one of the beſt ſpeakers then living. Mr. 
Booth gave ample teſtimony to his elocuti- 


on; for having ſeen him act the part of the 


Duke in Meaſure for Meaſure, he declined 
reviving the play and acting that character 
though preſſed to it by Wilkes and Cibber: 
Booth declared he would never, if he could 
avoid it, hazard a compariſon between him- 
ſelf and Quin. Mr. Hudſon the painter 
aſſured me, that Quin always ſpoke of Booth 


with reverence and affection, and ſometimes 


with tears in his eyes. 


The education of this actor was not mean, 


though he never applied himſelf to the cul- 


tivation of the belles lettres. His language 
in converſation was nervous, and his bon 
mots had a force in them that ſecured their 
remembrance long after their tranſitory effu- 
ſion. Bon mots depend ſo much on the 
ſpirit and look of him that utters them, 
that in the tranſcript of them their force is 
generally weakened, if not entirely loſt. 

However, 
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However, two of Quin's remarkable ſay- 
ings, relating to the beheading of Charles 
the Firſt, may perhaps be thought worthy 
of preſerving: on a thirtieth of January, 
he ſaid, that every king in Europe would 
riſe with a crick in his neck. This has 
been attributed to Voltaire, but unjuſtly. 
Contending one day with a gentleman 
about the rectitude of taking away the life 
of Charles, Quin was aſked by what law 
the judges deprived him of his life ? By all 
the laws, he replied, which he had left them. 

An author, whoſe malignity of expreſſion 
could not obſcure the brightneſs of his ge- 
nius, has in his life of Beaux Naſh, inſerted a 
letter, attributed by ſome unknown hand to 
Quin; but it is ſo full of bad ſpelling, as well 
as vulgar phraſes, that it was impoſſible a 
man who was honoured with a command 
to teach the royal children to read the Eng- 
liſh language with propriety, could write 
ſuch ſtuff, All the world was charmed with 

che elegant and powerful manner in which his 
Majeſty pronounced his firſt ſpeech from the 
throne. Quin was told of it; he heard of 
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the accompliſhments of his royal pupil with 
pleaſure, and ſaid exultingly, I knew he 
would ſpeak well, for I taught the boy. 

He was celebrated for his great ſkill in 
reading the Paradiſe Loſt, and once a ſub- 
ſcription was talked of for his reciting paſ- 
ſages of that book to a ſelect number of 
gentlemen ; but this project his love of caſe 
and good fellowſhip rendered abortive. 
Quin's company was ſought after upon many 
accounts. In providing excellent and choice 
diſhes for dinner, and high-flavoured wines, 
he was eſteemed a perfect arbiter eleganti- 
arum. His love of veniſon was exceſſive. 
The following epigram upon his fondneſs 
for this favourite diſh was publiſhed about 
a year before he died: 


Says epicure Quin, ſhould the devil in Hell 
In fiſhing for men take delight, 

His hook bait with ven'ſon, I love it ſo well, 
By G —, I am ſure I ſhould bite. 


In entertaining his friends with ſharp 
and poignant wit, he had few equals. His 


remarks 
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remarks upon perſons and things were very 
acute, and often ſarcaſtical: but his 
great power of pleaſing in mixed company 
conſiſted in a variety of appoſite alluſions, 
ſhort ſtories, and diverting moralities ; in all 
which he abounded. He loved Thompſon, 
and generouſly relieved him in his neceſſi- 
ties. In conferring his kindneſs, he con- 
trived, that the perſons obliged ſhould not 
feel any uneaſineſs from the manner of be- 
ſtowing it. 

His acquaintance with Ryan was of fifty 
years ſtanding, and his friendſhip to him 
ſteady and inviolable. They had often been 
engaged, in their younger years, in ad- 
venturous frolics and dangerous hair- 
breadth eſcapes. Ryan had borne Quin on 
his back a hundred times, triumphantly, 
from many a drunken fray and noiſy riot. 
The former never ſpoke of the latter with- 
out the honeſt warmth of friendly remem- 
brance. It was Quin's cuſtom to act Fal- 
ſtaff for Ryan's benefit every year; and this 
practice he continued, till the loſs of his 
teeth rendered his ſpeech inarticulate ; he 
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then ſwore he would never whiſtle Falſtaff ; 
and, to make up the loſs of his annual per- 
formance, he made his friend a preſent of 
five hundred pounds. 

A cloſe intimacy between Garrick and 
Quin could not be expected during the time 
their rivalſhip laſted ; I believe the latter 
very ſeverely felt the ſuperiority of the for- 
mer. Before Mr. Garrick ſnatched thelaurel 
from the brow of Quin, he was accounted 
ſole monarch of the ſtage, nor could he 
bear his dethronement very patiently. But 
when all competition for pre-eminence had 
ceaſed by Quin's retiring from the ſtage, 
it was no difficult matter for them to unite 
in the bonds of friendſhip, becauſe they 
could not but have an eſteem for each other. 
The commencement of a warm profeſſion 
of friendſhip between them, and which 
laſted till the death of Quin, as I was in- 
formed by an intimate acquaintance of 
both, began at Chatſworth, a ſeat of the 
duke of Devonſhire, about twenty years 
fince. They were his grace's old acquaint- 
ance and welcome gueſts, and were invited 

to 
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to fill up the large cup of ſocial happineſs 
which the noble owner of the houſe pro- 
poſed to enjoy in the company of his friends 
during ſome part of the ſummer ſeaſon. 

One evening Mr. Garrick and Mr. Quin 
were by chance left by themſelves. After 
ſome overtures to converſation on both 
ſides, Mr. Quin kindly aſked after Mrs. 
Garrick's health, for which he expreſſed 
a very ſollicitous regard. Nothing could 
give the other greater pleaſure than ſuch 
interrogatories concerning one whom he ſo 
affectionately loved; they ſpent the re- 
mainder of the evening with mutual ſatiſ- 
faction. 

Quin's viſits at Hampton ſoon became 
as frequent as they were welcome: here he 
poured out willing and large libations at 
the ſhrine of Shakeſpeare; here he indulged 
in the dear delights of high- ſeaſoned veniſon, 
delicious turtle, and excellent claret. Mr. 
Garrick would ſometimes honour him with 
the title of his butler, and ſend him on a 
molt agreeable errand, to ſearch for bottles 
of choice Burgundy. | 
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Quin was an honeſt voluptuary, who 
openly profeſſed his enjoyment of the good 
things of this world ; and Mr. Garrick, in 


the following happy lines, has celebrated 
his epicuriſm. 


A Soliloquy by Mr. Quin, upon ſurveying 
the body of duke Humphry, in the 
Abbey Church of St. Albans. 


If 
A plague on Egypt's arts, I ſay; 
Embalm the dead ! on ſenſeleſs clay 
Rich wines and ſpices waſte |! 
Like ſturgeon, or like brawn, ſhall I, 
Bound in a precious pickle, lie, 


Which I can never taſte ! 


II. 

Let me embalm this fleſh of mine 
With turtle fat and Bourdeaux wine, 
And ſpoil th' Egyptian trade; 
Than good duke Humphry happier I, 
Embalm'd alive; old Quin fhall die 


A mummy ready made, 


Epitaph 
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Epitaph on Mr. Quin by Mr. Garrick, 


engraved upon his monument in the 


Abbey Church at Bath. 


That tongue which ſet the table on a roar, 

And charm'd the public car, is heard no more: 

Clos'd are thoſe eyes, the harbingers of wit, 

Which ſpake before the tongue what Shakeſpeare 
writ : 

Cold is that hand, which, living, was fretch'd forth 

At Friendſhip's call, to ſuccour modeſt worth. 

Here lies James Quin—Deign, reader, to be taught, 

Whate'er thy ſtrength of body, force of thought ; 

In Nature's happieſt mould however caſt, 


To this complexion thou muſt come at laſt, 
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C HAP. XXXVIII. 


Mr. Garrick's Country Girl. — Unhappy in the 
ſabect, and choice of the attreſs---- His 
Cymon, and Chriſtmas Tale---- Earl of 
Warwick . Mrs. Yatess Margaret of 
Anjou--=- Dido Widow'd Wife-- Zencbia. 


FTER his return from his foreign 

tour, Mr. Garrick was not ſo con- 
ſtantly employed as formerly in the fatigues 
of acting; he had now more leiſure to 
apply himſelf to writing; and in a few 
months his muſe produced the Country 
Girl, a comedy, and the dramatic romance 
of Cymon. 

The Country Girl was borrowed from 
the moſt licentious play in the Engliſh 
language, the Country Wife of Wycherley; 
in which there is to be found a more ge- 
nuine repreſentation of the looſe manners, 
obſcene language and diſſolute practices of 
Charles the Second's reign, than in any 


other play whatſoever, The comedy, not- 


withſtanding, 
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withſtanding, is not deficient in wit, hu- 
mour, or character. The decency of the 
French ſtage, and the profligacy of our own, 
may be marked out in this æra; for the 
Country Wife was evidently taken from 
the L' ecole des Femmes of Moliere, a 
comedy written upon the moſt ſimple plan, 
and worked up with wonderful ſkill, by 
that excellent comedian. 

Great part of the Country Girl is entirely 
new-written by Mr. Garrick, who pre- 
ſerved ſome of the moſt intereſting ſcenes 
of the old play, but he abſolutely changed 
the plot, and new-modelled the dialogue; 
to the characters he alſo gave a more mo- 
dern gloſs. Notwithſtanding he took infinite 
pains to adapt the whole of his play to the 
preſent taſte, he could not entirely pleaſe 
the palate of the audience; he was unhappy 
in the choice of his actreſs to perſonate the 
Country Girl; Miſs Reynolds, though not 
deficient in merit, neither in age, perſon, 
or look, could pretend to be the innocent 
and ſimple laſs of ſixteen. The laſt ſcene 
of the play was an improvement on the 
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original; the rage and diſappointment of 
an old debauchee who finds himſelf out- 
witted by a raw country girl, was well 
conceived by the writer, and very naturally 
felt by the actor. Mr. Holland, in the part 
of Moody, roſe above his uſual ſtyle in 
playing. 

Cymon was termed by the author a dra- 
matic romance, a title unknown to our 
ſtage. I do not mean to queſtion its pro- 
priety ; it ſeems an attempt to reconcile 
two things very oppoſite, paſtoral life and 
magical enchantment; it is the ſtory of 
Cymon and Iphigenia greatly extended, 
and heightened by incantation. 

Shakeſpeare was the firſt dramatic writer 
who perfectly underſtood the force of the- 
atrical effect: he knew that the eye muſt 
be fed, as well as the ear and the under- 
ſanding: many of his plays might be 
repreſented in pantomime. He ſaw that 
ſhew and magnificence were eſſential requi- 
fites ; and, where-ever his plot would bear 
it, he has taken effectual care to make his 
ckhibition of dreſs, machinery, dance, 

and 
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and every decoration, as ſtriking to the fight 
as the then mean ſtate of our theatres would 
permit. Of this great art of combining fable, 
character, paſſion and ſentiment, with ſplen- 
dor and ſhew, Ben Johnſon was either en- 
tirely ignorant, or diſdained the uſe of it ; we 
find him continually in his prologues, in- 
ductions, and other parts of his dramas, 
upbraiding Shakeſpeare with ſtealing the 
applauſe of an audience by ſuch low artifices. 
Mr. Garrick, in his Cymon and the 
Chriſtmas Tale, embraced every occaſion 
to treat the audience with fine ſcenes; 
ſplendid dreſſes, briſt muſic, lively dances, 
and all the ornaments which his plots would 
admit. The ſcene of the ſeveral orders of 
chivalry in Cymon was new, and finely 
imagined; and the whole piece is happily 
varied, very lively and entertaining. The 
Chriſtmas Tale was fit only to be exhibited 
to a holiday audience. However, he gained 
his ends by both theſe pieces; they were 
acted frequently to crowded houſes: Cymon 
continues a favourite of the public, but the 
| Chriſtmas Tale is abſolutely forgotten. 
The 
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The Earl of Warwick, a tragedy, taken 
from a play of Monſieur de Le Harpe, was 
ated much about the ſame time. 

The original author has led his tranſlator 
into one capital error. An event of which 
every reader of hiſtory is well informed, 
ſhould not be altered for the ſake of any 
purpoſe whatſoever ; it is a glaring error, 
for which all the beauties of ſtyle and cha- 
racter cannot compenſate. That the famous 
Earl of Warwick, e raiſer up and puller 
down of kings, as Shakeſpeare ſtiles him, 
died in the battle of Barnet, fighting for 
king Henry the Sixth againſt Edward the 
Fourth, is a fact as well known as that 
Richard the Third was killed in Boſworth 
Field, or that Henry the Eighth was our 
firſt king who threw off the papal yoke. 
Setting aſide this fault, the play deſerves 
much commendation : the characters of 
Edward and Warwick are juſtly and power- 
fully delineated; and that unhappy, but 
great woman, Margaret of Anjou, in this 
tragedy, deſerves our pity, and commands 
our admiration. The ſcenes between the 

ſovereign 
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fovereign and ſubject, Edward and Warwick, 


are managed with that nice ſkill which ſuch 
interviews demand ; and the arguments for 
prerogative and privilege are diſcuſſed with 
a knowledge and propriety which manifeſt 
the author's acquaintance with fo difficult 
a ſubject. 

There was ſomething fingular in the 
preparing this play for the ſtage. Powell 
was at firſt extremely well ſatisfied with his 
part of Edward ; and Holland thought he 
ſhould bear away the palm from every ac- 
tor in the tragedy, in the part of Warwick. 

Mrs. Yates had well weighed, and knew 
perfectly the value of Queen Margaret; but 
ſeemed to be extremely diffident of its 


power to attract the regard of an audience, 


when oppoſed to the ſplendor of Edward, 
or the popularity of Warwick. The heroes, 
at rehearſal, threw out all their force of 
elocution ; Mrs. Yates, like an experienced 
general, concealed her powers till the time 
of employing it; ſhe ſo far deceived theſe 
gentlemen, that they affected to pity her 


in being obliged to act a part of ſuch ſmall. 


importance. 
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But when the play was acted, notwith- 
ſtanding all the dazzling ſhew of Ed- 
ward's grandeur, and Warwick's popular 
ſpeeches, Mrs. Yates acted ſo characteriſti- 
cally, diſplayed fuch grandeur of mind, 
pride of behaviour, reſentment of injury, 
and dignity of action, that the other cha- 
racters ſeemed to be totally eclipſed ; the 
audience was full of admiration of the 
unfortunate queen, who, in her laſt ſcene, 
ſeemed to triumph over all her enemies. 

Dido, a tragedy, written by Mr. Reed, 
a rope-maker, was acted for the benefit of 
Mr. Holland. It was thought an unuſual 
favour to give the firſt night of a play to 


an actor ; nor does the public know why 


Dido was not played more than three 


nights, If the managers pleaded that the 
ſcaſon was too far advanced to act it ſuc- 
ceſſively, as was uſual in other new pieces, 
it might have been reſumed the next win- 
ter; and that it merited ſuch favour, if it 
really was a favour, may be preſumed from 
the applauſe beſtowed upon it. The author 
is certainly a man of genius; his farce of 

the 
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the Regiſter Office contains a variety of cha- 
racers aptly drawn; and it has accordingly 
met with great and deſerved approbation. 
The Widowed Wife, a comedy, by Dr. 
Kenrick, was acted with applauſe fourteen 
nights, and reſumed the ſeaſon following. 
The merit of the piece was conſiderable, 
from a variety of new characters, as well as 
pointed ſatire, and juſt obſervations on the 
ſeveral faſhionable vices of the times. 
The part of the Widowed Wite, excel- 
lently performed by Mrs. Pritchard, was 
the laſt new character which ſhe acted. 
To no author has the ſtage, for almoſt 
thirty years, been more obliged, than to 
Mr. Murphy. Equally happy in a rich 
and pleaſant vein for comedy, and a pathe- 
tic and noble ſtyle for tragedy, he has 
alternately, and indeed ſucceſsfully, de- 
lighted the public with his Melpomene 
and Thalia; with his All in the Wrong, 
the Citizen, the Way to Keep Him, Knovr 


Your Own Mind; with the Orphan of 


China, Zenobia, Alzums, and the Grecian 
Daughter. 
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His Zenobia was acted ſoon after the 
Falſe Delicacy of Hugh Kelly: The author 
emancipated himſelf from the flavith and 
hackneyed cuſtom of dedicating a play to 
perſons of high rank, © to wealthy mer- 
chants or rich commiſlaries.” He ſurpriſed 
Mrs. Barry, then Mrs. Dancer, who acted 
Zenobia, with a very handſome addrels ; 
and inſcribed to her a play which, by her 
inimitable action, he ſays, was ſaved from 
the critics. He, however, in the ſame 
epiſtle, contrives to ſhew his gratitude to 
Mr. Garrick for his politeneſs and aſſiduity 
in preparing his tragedy for the ſtage, and 
his taſte in the decoration of it; to Mr. 
Barry, for the fine exertion of his powers; 
but Mrs. Dancer's powerful addreſs to 
ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
and her multiplied beauties of repreſenta- 
tion, he compares to Rinaldo's ſword in 
Taſſo's Jeruſalem, which to a whole army 
appears to be three ſwords. 

Zenobia is, in my opinion, the moſt 
affecting in ſtory, as well as the moſt judi- 
cious in its plan, of all our author's tragedies. 


He 
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He had rivals to encounter, and difficulties 
to overcome, which were not enſily ſur- 
mounted. The Radamiſte of Crebillon is 
univerſally ſaid to be his maſter-piece ; and 
the harmonious, pathetic, and moral Me- 
taſtaſio, has treated the ſame ſubject with 
his uſual grace and dignity. 
Notwithſtanding this, the Engliſh Ze- 
nobia claims all the praiſe which the moſt 
judicious, as well as candid critic can give 
the language never ſoars above that proper 
elevation of ſtyle which the ſubjet and 
characters require; the ſituations are the 
moſt dramatic of any modern tragedy ; and 
the paſſions are all derived from thoſe eter- 
nal ties which bind human nature; from 
affections which ſpring from connubial and 
parental bonds, and involve the dearett inte- 
reſts of father, mother, ſon, brother, lover 
and friend, The cataſtrophe is not a trick 
of the ſtage; no, it is truly itriking, and 
formed on the diſtreſs of the principal cha- 
racer, who nobly exerts herſelf to fave her 
huſband and child by her own certain death. 
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In the ſtrong expreſſion of conflicting 
paſſions, and in the feeling of complicated 
diſtreſs, no actor can be named with Barry. 
Radamiſtus died with him. 

However prodigal of praiſe the author 
was in his addreſs to Mrs. Dancer, every 
ſpectator of Zenobia mult confeſs, that it 
was not poſſible to ſay too much of her 
inimitable performance. Mrs. Barry knows 
perfectly well the ready avenues to the 
heart, and can rouſe every latent ſpring of 
human feeling; ſhe, if any actreſs can, will 
force lamentations from the obdurate, and 
ſenſibility from the brutal. But if no author 
was ever more indebted to an actreſs than 
Mr. Murphy was to Mrs. Barry, it muſt be 
allowed, that no actreſs could well be more 
obliged to a writer for ſituations to diſplay 
her abilities than ſhe was to him in Zenobia. 

There is no character ſo odious to 
an audience as the dignified villain, the 
bloody and remorſeleſs tyrant. Pharſamenes 
ſcarce receives any impreſſions of ſoftneſs 
from that paſſion which, of all others, 
contributes moſt to humanize the moſt 

ſavage 
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ſavage breaſt ; love has no other effect on 
him than to render him more cruel and 
boiſterous. 

Mr. Aikin, in drawing his Pharſamenes, 
very judiciouſly threw part of his fierceneſs 
into ſhade: he was deſervedly praiſed for 
ſupporting the ſpirit of the character, with- 
out rendering it glaringly diſguſtful, 
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CHAP, XXXIX. 


Hugh Kelly An author who orites againſt 

the players Suppoſed the firſt Engliſb 

_ author of ſentimental comedy His Falſe 

Delicacy --- Mord to the Miſe - Clementina, 
and School for Lovers His death. 


ALSE Delicacy, a play of Mr. Kelly, 
was acted, in order of time, before 
Zenobia; but as I ſhall confine what I 
have to ſay of this writer to one chapter, 
I was unwilling to interrupt the narrative 
by keeping too cloſely to chronology. 
From Mr. Kelly's firſt literary eſſays ſo 
little of entertainment was promiſed, that his 
rapid progreſs in fame, and great ſucceſs in 
dramatic poetry, may be deemed incredible. 
Mr. Hugh Kelly ſerved his apprentice- 
ſhip in Dublin to a ſtay-maker; but find- 
ing no ſufficient encouragement to continue 
in that trade, and having no inclination to 
tie himſelf down to ſo mean an occupation, 


he 
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he arrived in London, about the year 1763, 
in very low circumſtances. He conceived 
that the ſureſt method to get employment 
as an author, would be to ſignalize himſelf 
by writing ſhort eſſays and paragraphs in 
the news-papers. He conſtantly paid at- 
tendance at a public houſe within a few 
doors of Drury-lane theatre; in this place 
he learned from the loweſt retainers of the 
ſtage the characters of the actors, or rather, 
he gleaned the idle and inſignificant remarks 
which were made on their conduct in private 
life, as well as their profeſſional merit. 
From what he gained in ſuch company, 
and from ſuch information, he treated the 
players with great and unexampled ſeverity 
in the public prints: he ſeemed indeed to 
think himſelf under no reſtraint, when he 
attacked either their morals as men, or their 
abilities as actors; he rather loaded them 
with reproaches than criticiſed their errors : 
in ſhort, he deſcended to the loweſt abuſe 
of language. Some of them ſmiled at his 
attacks, and treated him as one below their 


notice; others threatened loudly to chaſtiſe 
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him; and Kelly was at laſt reduced to the 
neceſſity of wearing a ſword, to protect 
himſelf from the reſentment which he ap- 
prehended, and had provoked. In imitation 
of Churchill's Roſciad, he wrote a poem, 
call:d Theſpis, in the firſt part of which 
he outrageouſly attacked Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
Dancer, and Mr. Moody; at the ſame time, 
from the bias of his connections, he poured 
forth laviſh encomiums upon others, and 
recorded the merits of Ackman, and the 
loweſt of the comedians. 

He was now become the ſcourge of the 
theatre; and his face in the pit was ſup- 
poſed to be as terrible to the players as 
Churchill's had been formerly. | 

But, at the time he was proſecuting this 
illiberal practice of ſtage 1c:ndal, he was 
buſy in preparing a new comedy upon the 
ſentimentai pian, and of this ipecies in dra- 
matic writing he was fſ:id to be the firſt En- 
gliſh writer. As ſoon as he had brought it 
into form, he pre:ented it to Mr. Garrick. 
The manage peruſe? it; and obſerving in 
it ſome marks of genius, he K.ndiy pointed 
out 
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out to him ſuch parts of the play as ſtood 
in need of retouching or heightening ; he 
beſides helped him to curtail all ſuch ſuper- 
fluous ſcenes as an author unacquainted 
with the ſtage would inſenſibly, in the 
warmth of his fancy, produce. 

When the play was ready for rehearſal, 
he conſulted Mr. Garrick about diſtributing 
the parts : he now, to his great regret, found 
his error in making ſo free with thoſe per- 


ſons whoſe aſſiſtance was abſolutely neceſſary 


to him, and without whoſe conſent his play 
could not be ated. Here too Mr. Garrick 
befriended him; he prevailed upon Mrs. 
Dancer to ſacrifice her reſentment to the 
intereſt of the community. To Mrs. Clive, 
I fancy, he had not the courage to make 
any application; and indeed Kelly had 
treated this great actreſs with ſuch rudeneſs, 
and affectation of contempt, that it was 
impoſſible to hope ſhe could be brought 
into any temper with him. No intreaty of 
the manager, or ſubmiſſion of the author, 
could, I believe, prevail on Moody to be 
reconciled to any terms of accommodation, 
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him; and Kelly was at laſt reduced to the 
neceſſity of wearing a ſword to protect 
himſelf from the reſentment which he ap- 
prehended, and had provoked. In imitation 
of Churchill's Roſciad, he wrote a poem, 
call:d Theſpis, in the firſt part of which 
he outrageouſly attacked Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
Dancer, and Mr. Moody ; at the ſame time, 
from the bias of his connections, he poured 
forth laviſh encomiums upon others, and 
recorded the merits of Ackman, and the 
loweſt of the comedians. 

He was now become the ſcourge of the 
theatre; and his face in the pit was ſup- 
poſed to be as terrible to the playc ers as 
Churchill's had been formerly. 

But, at the time he was proſecuting this 
illiberal practice of ſtage ſe ndal, he was 
buſy in preparing a new comedy upon the 
ſentimentai plan, and of this ipecies in dra- 
matic writing he was {:id to be the firſt En- 
gliſh writer. As ſoon as he had brought it 
into ſorm, he pre: ented it to Mr. Garrick. 
The manage: peruſe! it; and obſerving in 
it ſome marks of genius, he Kindiy pointed 
out 
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out to him ſuch parts of the play as ſtood 
in need of retouching or heightening ; he 
beſides helped him to curtail all ſuch ſuper- 
fAuous ſcenes as an author unacquainted 
with the ſtage would inſenſibly, in the 
warmth of his fancy, produce. 

When the play was ready for rehearſal, 
he conſulted Mr. Garrick about diſtributing 
the parts : he now, to his great regret, found 
his error in making ſo free with thoſe per- 
ſons whoſe aſſiſtance was abſolutely neceſſary 
to him, and without whoſe conſent his play 
could not be ated. Here too Mr. Garrick 
befriended him; he prevailed upon Mrs. 
Dancer to ſacrifice her reſentment to the 
intereſt of the community. To Mrs. Clive, 
I fancy, he had not the courage to make 
any application; and indeed Kelly had 
treated this great actreſs with ſuch rudeneſs, 
and affectation of contempt, that it was 
impoſſible to hope ſhe could be brought 
into any temper with him. No intreaty of 
the manager, or ſubmiſſion of the author, 
could, I believe, prevail on Moody to be 
reconciled to any terms of accommodation, 
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Falſe Delicacy was acted with much 
applauſe, and continued to draw the public 
to the theatre near twenty nights ſucceſſively. 
Mr. Garrick ſupplied the author with 
prologue and epilogue, which were ſpoken 
with great humour by Mr. King and Mrs.“ 
Dancer. The critics attacked it as a dull 
ſentimental ſermon, but ſurely not alto- 
gether with reaſon. The plot contains 
variety of intereſting action; and though 
many of the ſentiments have in them a 
grave caſt, the dialogue in general is gay 
and ſprightly; ſome of the characters are 
marked wich paſſion, others diſtinguiſhed by 
humour. The piece is intereſting, moral and 
entertaining, and deſerved eneoutagement. 

The author, who had thus emerged from 
obſcurity into ſun- ſhine, felt uncommon 
pleaſure at this ſudden reveric of his cir- 
cumſtances. When he went to che play- 
houſe treaſury to receive the prohts of his 
firſt third night, which amounted to 1 gol. 
not having ever ſeen ſo much money of his 
ovin before, he was all aſtoniſhment; he 
put the money into his pocket as faſt as he 

9 5 could, 
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could, and ran home to his wife in a rap- 
ture, to communicate to her the pleaſure he 
had enjoyed. 

The mind of Kelly was naturally active, 
and turned to induſtry. His great ſucceſs 
in his firſt ſtage attempt did not prevent 
his thinking of more ſerious buſineſs ; after 
having applied himſelf for ſome time cloſely 
to the ſtudy of the law, he was called to 
the bar, and pleaded cauſes, He likewiſe 
undertook the care of a news-paper, and 
ſtood forth a very ſtaunch vindicator of 
public meaſures. Not content with that 
proof of his zeal for adminiſtration, he 
attacked with great warmih, and keenneſs 
of ſatire, ſome ſay indeed with illiberal 
abuſe, ſeveral gentlemen who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves as leading patriots. 

The conſequence of his eſpouſing the 
miniſterial cauſe, though I believe it paſſed 
not unrewarded by government, was very 
diſagreeable to him in his capacity of a 
dramatic writer. 

His next comedy, called A Word to the 
Wiſe, not all the friendſhip and {kill of 

the 
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the manager, with the aſſiſtance of a nume- 
rous acquaintance, could ſupport againſt an 
enraged popular party, who were deter- 
mined, at all events, to cruſh it. This 
cataſtrophe is the more to be lamented, as 
this comedy is one of his moſt judicious 
compoſitions. He was ſoon after reduced 
to the neceſſity of ſheltering himſelf under 
the patronage of friends, by begging others 
to adopt his dramatic productions. His 
tragedy of Clementina Mr. Colman, with 
great good nature, took under his protec- 
tion, and puſhed its acting as far as the 
merit of the piece would poſſibly admit. 
The plot of that play is wild and romantic; 
and the language, though ſometimes im- 
preſſed with ſentiment, and raiſed by paſſion, 
is generally tame and proſaic. The tragedy 
owed its ſucceſs to the animated action of 
Mrs. Yates. 

The School for Wives was brought on 
the ſtage by Mr. Addington, who kindly 
lent his name to this offspring of Kelly : 
he as generouſly renounced any pretenſion 
to the merit of writing that comedy, when 

It 
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it was no longer neceſſary to conceal the. 


name of the real author. 

It may be juſtly ſaid of Kelly, that no 
man ever profited more by a ſudden change 
of fortune in his favour; proſperity cauſed 
an immediate and remarkable alteration in 
his whole conduct ; from a low, petulant, 
abſurd, and ill-bred cenſurer, he was tranſ- 
formed to the humane, affable, good-na- 
tured, well-bred man. His converſation in 
general was lively and agreeable ; he had 


an uncommon ſtock of ready language; 


and though not deeply read, what he faid 


was generally worthy of attention. He ſome- 
times, indeed, from an attempt to aſſume 
uncommon politeneſs, and a ſuperabundance 
of benevolence, became rather tireſome and 
luſcious in his compliments. 

The fate of his comedies was as uncom- 
mon as his ſudden elevation from diſtreſs 
to affluence was ſurpriſing. 

The Falſe Delicacy was the favourite 
comedy of the times, and continued, for a 
few years, to diaw multitudes to its repre- 
ſentation. An unexpected gal of Foote's 
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fatire laid that play, and all ſentimental 
comedy, in the duſt. 


Piety in Pattens was as a charm as power- 


ful in demoliſhing that ſpecies of comedy 


which the French term larmoyante, as the 
Rehearſal was in baniſhing the rants and 
bombaſt of Dryden and other writers. 
Mr. Kelly died, in the 38th year of his 
aze, of an abſceſs formed in his fide, which 
was faid to be owing to his conſtant appli- 
cation to buſineſs, and to a ſedentary life; 
and perhaps too it might proceed, in ſome 


meaſure, from too great indulgence in his 
manner of living. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Ab; 


Dr. Goldſmith - Sollicits Mr. Garrick for his 
vote and intereſi Offers him the play of 
The Good-Natured Man -- Their conteſt 

about it Some farther account of the 


doctor His envy, malice, abſurdity, good- 


nature, genercfity, and benevolence--- Dies. 


R. Goldſmith having tried his genius in 
ſeveral modes of writing, in eſſays, in 
deſcriptive poetry and hiſtory ; was adviſed to 
apply himſelf to that ſpecies of writing which 
is ſaid to have been long the moſt fruitful 
in the courts of Parnaſſus. The writer of 
plays has been ever ſuppoſed to purſue the 
quickeſt road to the temple of Plutus. 

The doctor was a perfect Heteroclite, an 
inexplicable exiſtence in creation; ſuch a 
compound of abſurdity, envy and malice, 
contraſted with the oppoſite virtues of 


kindneſs, generoſity, and benevolence, that 
he might be ſaid to conſiſt of two diſtinct 


| ſouls, and influenced by the agency of a good 


and bad ſpirit. 
The 
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The firſt knowledge Mr. Garrick had of 


his abilities, was from an attack upon him 
by Goldſmith, when he was buta very young 
author, in a book called the Preſent State 
of Learning. Amongſt otherabuſes, (for the 
doctor loved to dwell upon grievances) he 
took notice of the behaviour of managers to 
authors; this muſt ſurely have proceeded 


from the moſt generous principles of reform- 


ing what was amiſs for the benefit of 
others, for the doctor at that time had not 
the moſt diſtant view of commencing dra- 
matic author. 

Little did Goldſmith imagine he ſhould 
one day be obliged to aſk a favour from the 
director of a playhouſe : however, when the 
office of ſecretary to the Society of Arts and 
Sciences became vacant, the doctor was 
perſuaded to offer himſelf a candidate. He 
was told that Mr. Garrick was a leading 
member of that learned body, and his 
intereſt and recommendation would be of 
conſequence to enforce his pretenſions. 

He waited upon the manager, and, in 
few words, requeſted his vote and intereſt. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick could not avoid obſerving to 
him, that it was impoſſible he could lay 
claim to any recommendation from him, as 
he had taken pains to deprive himſelf of his 
aſſiſtance by an unprovoked attack upon his 
management of the theatre, in his State of 
Learning. Goldſmith, inſtead of making an 
apology for his conduct either from miſin- 
formation or miſconception, bluntly replied, 
In truth he had ſpoken his mind, and believed 
what he ſaid was very right. The manager 
diſmiſſed him with civility, and Goldſmith 
loſt the office by a very great majority, who 
voted in favour of Dr. Chamberlayne. 
The doctor's reputation, which was daily 
increaſing from a variety of ſucceſsful la- 
bours, was at length lifted fo high, that he 1 
eſcaped from indigence and obſcurity to | 
competence and fame. | 
The firſt man of the age, one, who, from | | | 
the extenſiveneſs of his genius and benevo- | 
lence of his mind, is ſuperior to the liitle en- 
vy and mean jealouſy which adhere ſo cloſely 
to moſt authors, and eſpecially to thoſe of 
equivocal merit, took pleaſure in introducing 
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Dr. Goldſmith to his intimate friends; 
perſons of eminent rank and diilinguiſhed 
abilities. The doctor's converſation did by 
no means correſpond with the idea formed 
of him from his writings. _ 

The dutcheſs of Rambouillet, who was 
charmed with the tragedies of Corneille, 
wiſhed to have ſo great an author amongſt 
her conſtant viſitors, expecting infinite en- 
tertainment from the writer of the Cid, 
the Horace, and Cinna. But the poet loſt 
himſelf in ſociety ; he held no rank with the 
beaux Eſprits who met at the hotel of this 
celebrated lady; his converſation was dry, 
unpleaſant, and what the French call rnit. 
So Dr. Goldſmith appeared in company to 
have no ſpark of that genius which ſhone 
forth fo brightly in his writings ; his addreſs 
was aukward, his manner uncouth, his lan- 
guage unpoliſhed, his elocution was conti- 
nually interrupted by diſagreeable heſita- 
tion, and he was always unhappy if the 
converſation did not turn upon himſelf, 

To manifeſt his intrepidity in argument, 
he would generouſly eſpouſe the worſt fide 


Ot 
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of the queſtion, and almoſt always left it 
weaker than he found it. His jealouſy 
fixed a perpetual ridicule on his character, 
for he was emulous of every thing and 
every body. He went with ſome friends 
to ſee the entertainment of the Fantaccini, 
whoſe uncommon agility and quick evolu- 
tions were much commended. The doctor 
was aſked how he liked theſe automatons ; 
he replied, he was ſurpriſed at the applauſe 
beſtowed on the little inſignificant creatures, 
for he could have performed their exerciſes 
much better himſelf, When his great 
literary friend was much commended in his 
hearing, he could not reſtrain his uneaſi- 
neſs, but exclaimed, in a kind of agony, 
« No more, I édeſire you; you harrow 
up my ſoul!” More abſurd ſtories may 
be recorded of Goldſmith than of any 


man; his abſence of mind would not per- 


mit him to attend to time, place, or com- 
pany. When at the table of a nobleman 
of high rank and great accompliſhments, 
one to whom England ſtands indebted in 


many obligations, and it is hoped that he 


Vor. II. L will 
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will more and more increaſe the debt by 
his continual and vigorous eftorts to ſecure 
her happineſs ; to this great man Goldſmith 
obſerved, that he was called by the name 
of Malagrida ; © but I proteſt and vow to 
your lordſhip, I can't conceive for what 
reaſon, for Malagrida was an honeſt man.” 
When the doctor had finiſhed his comedy 
of the Good-natured Man, he was ad- 
viſed to offer it to Mr. Garrick. The 
manager was fully conſcious of his merit, 
and perhaps more oftentatious of his abi- 
lities to ſerve a dramatic author, than be- 
came a man of his prudence : Goldſmith 
was, on his ſide, as fully perſuaded of his 
own importance and independent greatneſs. 
Mr. Garrick, who had been ſo long treated 
with the complimentary language paid to a 
ſucceſsful patentee and admired actor, ex- 
pected that the writer would eſteem the 
patronage of his play as a favour ; Gold- 
ſmith rejected all ideas of kindneſs in a 
bargain that was intended to be of mutual 
advantage to both; and in this he was cer- 
WU juſtifiable ; Mr. Garrick could rea- 
ſonably 
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ſonably expect no thanks for the acting a 
new play, which he would have rejected, 
if he had not been convinced it would have 
amply rewarded his pains and expence. I 
believe the manager was willing to accept 
the play, but he wiſhed to be courted to it; 
and the doctor was not diſpoſed to purchaſe 
his friendſhip by the reſignation of 
his ſincerity. He then applied to Mr. 
Colman, who accepted his comedy with- 
out any heſitation. 

The Good-natured Man bears ſtrong 
marks of that happy originality which 
diſtinguiſhes the writings of Dr. Goldſmith. 
Two characters in this comedy were abſo- 
lutely unknown before to the Engliſh ſtage ; 
a man who boaſts an intimacy with perſons 
of high rank whom he never ſaw, and an- 
other who is almoſt always lamenting miſ- 
fortunes he never knew. Croaker is as 
ſtrongly deſigned, and as highly finiſhed a 
portrait of a diſcontented man, of one who 
diſturbs every happineſs he poileſtes, from 
apprehenſion of diſtant evil, as any cha- 
racter of Congreve, or any other of our 
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Engliſh dramatiſts. Shuter ated Croaker 


with that warm glee of fancy, and genuine 


flow of humour, that always accompanied 
his beſt and moſt animated performances. 
The great applauſe and profit which at- 
tended the acting of this comedy, contri- 
buted to render the author more important 
in his own eyes, and in the opinion of the 
public. But no good fortune could make 
Goldſmith diſcrect, nor any increaſe of fame 
diminiſh his envy, or cure the intractability 
of his temper. John Home was taught by 
experience, that his high conneCtions were 
of no avail with the public; and that 
courtly approbation was no protection from 
popular diſlike ; he therefore veiled himſelf 
in obſcurity, and prevailed upon. a young 
gentleman, his friend, to adopt his play of 
the Fatal Diſcovery ; but the foſter-father 
performed his aſſumed character ſo auk- 
wardly at the rehcarſal of this tragedy, 
that it was ſoon diſcovered that the child 
was not his own ; for he ſubmitted to have 


the piece altered, lopped, and corrected, 


with ſuch tranquillity of temper, as the real 
parent 
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parent could not have aſſumed. Of the 
true author, Goldſmith by chance found out 
the knowledge; and when the play was 
announced to the public, it will hardly be 
credited, that this man of benevolence, for 
ſuch he really was, endeavoured to muſter a 
party to condemn it; alledging this cogent 
reaſon for the proceeding, that ſuch fellows 
ought not to be encouraged. And this is 


one ſtrong inſtance of the truth of John 
Gay's obſervation, that 


Wits are game-cocks to one another: 


No author ever lov'd a brother. 


The tragedy of the Counteſs of Saliſbury, 

a play in which Mr. Barry and Mrs. Dancer 
diſplayed great powers of acting, was in a 
good degree of favour with the town. This 
was a crime ſufhcient to rouſe the indigna- 
tion of Goldſmith, who iſſued forth to ſee 
it with a determined reſolution to conſign 
the play to perdition. He ſat out four acts 
of the Counteſs of Saliſbury with great 
calmneſs and ſeeming temper ; but as the 
plot thickened, and his apprehenfion began 
L 3 to 
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to be terrified with the ideas of blood and 
laughter, he got up in a great hurry, ſaying, 
loud enough to be heard, Brownrig ! Brown- 
rig] by G--. 

Goldſmith never wanted literary employ- 
ment; the bookſellers underſtood the value 
of his name, and did all they could to excite 
his induſtry ; and it cannot be denied that 
they rewarded his labours generoully : in a 
few years he wrote three hiſtories of Eng- 
land; the firſt in two pocket volumes in 
letters, and another in four volumes octavo ; 
the firſt an clegant ſummary of Britiſh tran- 
ſactions; and the other, an excellent abridge- 
ment of Hume, and other copious hiſtori- 
ans. Theſe books are in every body's hands. 
The laſt is a ſhort contraction of the 4 vols. 
in one duodecimo. For writing theſe books 
he obtained 750 or 8001. 

His ſquabbles with bookſellers and pub- 
liſhers were innumerable ; his appetites and 
paſſions were craving and violent ; he loved 
variety of pleaſures, but could not devote 
himſelf to induſtry long enough to purchaſe 
them by his writings : upon every emer- 

gency 
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gency half a dozen projects would preſent 
themſelves to his mind; theſe he commu- 
nicated to the men who were to advance 
money on the reputation of the author ; 
but the money was generally ſpent long 
before the new work was half finiſhed, or 
perhaps before it was commenced. This 
circumſtance naturally produced reproach 
from one fide, which was returned, fome- 
times with fair promiſes, often with anger 
and vehemence, on the other. After much 
and diſagreeable altercation, one bookſeller 
deſired to refer the matter in diſpute to the 
doctor's learned friend, a man of known 
integrity, and one who would favour no 
cauſe but that of juſtice and truth ; Gold- 
| ſmith conſented, and was enraged to find 
that one author ſhould have fo little feeling 
for another, as to determine a diſpute to 
his diſadvantage, in favour of a paultry 
tradeſman. | 

His love of gaming involved him in many 


perplexing difficulties, and a thouſand an- 


xietics ; and yet he had not the reſolution 
to abandon a practice for which his impa- 
L 4 : tience 
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tience of temper and great unſkilfulneſs 
rendered him totally unqualified. 

Though Mr. Garrick did not act his 
comedy of She Stoops to Conquer, yet, as 
he was then upon very friendly terms with 
the author, he preſented him with a very 
humourous prologue, well accommodated 
to the occaſion of reviving fancy, wit, 
gaiety, humour, incident and character, in 
the place of ſentiment and moral preach- 
ments. 

Woodward ſpoke this whimſical addreſs 
in mourning, and lamented pathetically over 


poor dying Comedy. To her he ſays, 


A A mawkiſh drab of ſpurious brecd, 


Who deals in ſentimentals, will ſucceed. 


In the cloſe of the prologue, the doctor 
is recommended as a fit perſon to revive 
poor drooping Thalia with the compliment 
which hinted, I imagine, at ſome public 
tranſaction, of not dealing in poiſonous drugs. 

She Stoops to Conquer, notwithſtanding 
many improbabilities in the economy of 
the plot, ſeveral farcical ſituations, and ſome 
cha- 
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characters which are rather exaggerated, is a 
lively and faithful repreſentation of nature; 
genius preſides over every ſcene of this 
play; the characters are either new, or 
varied improvements from other plays. 
Marlow has a flight reſemblance of 
Charles in the Fop's Fortune, and ſome- 
thing more of Lord Hardy in Stcele's Fu- 
neral ; and yet, with a few thades of theſe 
parts, he is diſcriminated from both. Tony 
Lumpkin is a vigorous improvement of 
Humphry Gubbins, and a more diverting 
picture of ignorance, ruſticity and obſtinacy; 
Hardcaſtle, his wife and daughter, I think, 
are abſolutely new : the language 1s eaſy 
and characteriſtical; the manners of the 
times are ſlightly, but faithfully, repre- 
ſented ; the fatire is not oftentatiouſly diſ- 
played, but incidentally involved in the 
buſineſs of the play; and the ſuſpence of 
the audience is artfully kept up to the laſt. 
'This comedy was very well acted; Lewis 
played Marlow with the eaſe of a gentleman; 
Hardcaſtle and Tony Lumpkin were ſup- 
ported in a maſterly ſtyle by Shuter and 
Quick. Mrs. Green, in Mrs. Hardcaſtle, 


maintained 
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maintained her juſt title to one of the beſt 
comic actreſſes of the age. 

Though the money gained by this play 
amounted to a conſiderable ſum ; more 
eſpecially ſo, to a man who had been edu- 
cated in ſtraits and trained in adverſity ; 
yet his neceſſities ſoon became as craving 
as ever: to relieve them, he undertook a 
new hiſtory of Greece; and a book of ani- 
mals, called the Hiſtory of Animated Na- 
ture. The firſt was to him an eaſy taſk; but as 
he was entirely unacquainted with the world 
of animals, his friends were anxious for 
the ſucceſs of his undertaking. Notwith- 
ſtanding his utter ignorance of the ſubject, 
he has compoſed one of the pleafanteſt and 
moſt inſtructive books in our language; I 
mean, not only uſeful to young minds, but 
entertaining to thoſe who underſtand the 
animal creation. 

Every thing of Goldſmith ſeems to bear 
the magical touch of an enchanter; no 
man took leſs pains, and yet produced ſo 
powerful an effect: the great beauty of his 
compoſition conſiſts in a clear, copious, 


and expreſſive ſtyle. | 
 Goldſmith's 
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Goldſmith's laſt work was his poem called 
Retaliation, which the hiſtorian of his life 
ſays was written for his own amuſement, 
and that of his friends, who were the ſub- 
ject of it. That he did not live to finiſh it, 
is to be lamented, for it is ſuppoſed he 
would have introduced more characters. 
What he has left is ſo perfect in its kind, 
that it ſtands not in need of reviſal. 

In no part of his works has this author 
diſcovered a more nice and critical diſ- 
cernment, or a more perfect knowledge 
of human nature, than in this poem; 
with wonderful art he has traced all the 
leading features of his ſeveral portraits, and 
given with truth the characteriſtical pecu- 
liarities of each; no man is lampooned, and 
no man 1s flattered. 

The occaſion, we are told, to which we 
owe this admirable poem, was a circumſtance 
of feſtivity. The literary ſociety to which 
he belonged propoſed to write epitaphs on 
the doctor; Mr. Garrick, one of the mem- 
bers, wrote the following fable of Jupiter 
and Mercury, to provoke Goldſmith to a 
retaliation. 


Jupiter 
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Here, Hermes, ſays Jove, who with nectar was 

mellow, 

Go fetch me ſome clay —I will make an odd fellow. 

Right and wrong ſhall be jumbled, much gold and ſome 
droſs ; 

Without cauſe be he pleas'd, without cauſe be he croſs ; 

Be ſure as I work to throw in contradictions ; 

A great lover of truth, yet a mind turn'd to fictions. 

Now mix theſe ingredients, which warm'd in the bak- 
ing, 

Turn to learning and gaming, religion and raking ; 

With the love of a wench, let his writings be chaſte, 

Tip his tongue with ſtrange matter, his pen with fine 
taſte. | 

That the rake and the poet o'er all may prevail, 

Set fire to his head, and ſet fire to his tail. 

For the joy of each ſex on the world I'll beſtow it, 

This ſcholar, rake, chriſtian, dupe, gameſter, and 
poet. | 

Tho' a mixture ſo odd, he ſhall merit great fame, 

And among brather mortals be Goldſmith his name. 


When on earth this ſtrange meteor no more ſhall ap- 
pear, 


You, Hermes, ſhall fetch him, to make us ſport here, 


There 
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There never was ſurely a finer picture, at 
full length, given to the world, than this 
warm character of the incomprehenſible 
and heterogeneous doctor. 

And here Dr. Goldſmith's portrait of 
Mr. Garrick will be introduced with 


propriety. 


Here lies David Garrick, deſcribe me who can; 
An abridgement of all that was pleaſant in man, 
As an actor, confeſs'd, without rival to ſhine ; 
As a wit, if not firſt, in the very firſt line: 
Yet, with talents like theſe, and an excellent heart, 
'The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he ſpread, 
And be-plaiſter'd with rouge his own natural red : 
On the ſtage he was natural, ſimple, affecting; 
Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
With no reaſon on earth to go out of his way, 
He turn'd and he varied full ten times a day 
Though ſecure of our hearts, yet confoundedly ſick, 
If they were not his own by finefling and trick. 


He caſt off his friends like a huntſman his pack, 


For he knew, when he pleas'd, he could whiſtle them 
back. 


Of 
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Of praiſe a mere glutton, he ſwallow'd what came, 

And the puff of a dunce he miſtook it for fame 

Till his reliſh grown callous, almoſt to diſeaſe ; 

Who pepper'd the higheſt was ſureſt to pleaſe. 

But let us be candid, and ſpeak out our mind ; 

If dunces applauded he paid them in kind, 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls, fo grave, 

What a commerce was yours, while you got and you 
gave! 

How did Grub - ſtreet re-echo the ſhouts that you 
rais'd, 

While he was be-Roſcſus'd, and you were be-prais'd ? 

But peace to his ſpirit, where-ever it flies, 

To act as an angel, and mix with the ſkies ; 

Thoſe poets who owe their beſt fame to his ſkill, 

Shall ſtill be his flatterers, go where he will: 

Old Shakeſpeare receive him with praiſe and with love, 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above, 


The ſum of all which can be ſaid for and 
againſt Mr, Garrick, ſome people think 
may be found in theſe lines of Goldſmith. 
That the perſon upon whom they were 
written was diſpleaſed with ſome ſtrokes of 
this character, may be gathered from the 

following 
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following jeu d'<fprit which Mr. Garrick 
wrote on the Retaliation, ſoon after it had 
been produced to the ſociety. 


Are theſe the choice diſhes the doctor has ſent us? 

Is this the great poet whoſe works ſo content us ? 

This Goldſmith's fine feaſt, who has wiitten fine 
books ? 


Heav'n ſends us good meat, but the devil ſends cooks. 


Candour muſt own, that Mr. Garrick, in 
his verſes on Goldſmith, was gentle in de- 
ſcribing the ſubject, as well as delicate in the 
choice of his expreſſions ; but that Garrick's 
features in the Retaliation are ſomewhat 
exaggerated. 

Not long before his death, he had formed 
a deſign of publiſhing an Encyclopedia, or 
an Univerſal Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences; a proſpectus of which he printed 
and ſent to his friends, many of whom had 
promiſed to furniſh him with articles on 
different ſubjets; and, amongſt the reſt, 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. Johnſon, and 
Mr. Garrick, His expectations from any 

New- 
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new-conceived projects were generally very 
ſanguine; but from ſo extenſive a plan his 
hopes of gain had lifted up his thoughts to 
an extraordinary height. 

The bookſellers, notwithſtanding they 
had a high opinion of his abilities, yet were 
ſtartled at the bulk, importance, and ex- 
pence of ſo great an undertaking, the 
weight of which was to depend upon the 
induſtry of a man with whoſe indolence of 
temper and method of procraſtination they 
had long been acquainted: the coldneſs 
with which they met his propoſals was 
lamented by the doctor to the hour of his 
death, which ſeems to have been accelerated 
by a neglect of his health, occaſioned by 
continual vexation of mind, ariſing from his 
involved circumſtances. Death, I really be- 
lieve, was welcome to a man of his great 
ſenſibility. The chief materials which 
compoſed Goldſmith's character are before 
the reader; but as I have with great freedom 
expoſed his faults, I ſhould not have dwelt 
ſo minutely upon them, if I had not been 
conſcious, that upon a juſt balance of his 


good 
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good and bad qualities, the former would 
far outweigh the latter. 

Goldſmith was ſo ſincere a man, that he 
could not conceal what was uppermoſt in 
his mind : ſo far from deſiring to appear in 
the eye of the world to the beſt advantage, 
he took more pains to be eſteemed worſe 
than he was, than others do to appear 
better than they are. His envy was ſo 
childiſh, and ſo abſurd,* that it may be 
very eaſily pardoned, for every body laugh- 
ed at it; and no man was ever very miſ- 
chievous whoſe errors excited mirth : he 


never formed any ſcheme, or joined in 


any combination, to hurt any man liv- 
ing. 

His inviting perſons to condemn Mr. 
Home's tragedy, at firſt fight, wears an ill 
face; but this was a tranſient thought of 
a giddy man, who, upon the leaſt check, 


— 


* At a dinner of the Royal Academicians, one of 
the company, by ſome lively jeſts, excited the mirth of 
the fociety : the doctor was uneaſy, and deſired thoſe 
who fat next him not to laugh, for he thought in 
truth it would make the man vain, | 
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would have immediately renounced it, and 
as heartily joined with a party to ſupport 
the piece he had before devoted to deſtruc- 
tion. It cannot be controverted, that he 
was but a bad ceconomiſt, nor in the leaſt 
acquainted with that punctuality which 
regular people exact. He was more gene- 
rous than juſt ; like honeſt Charles, in the 


School for Scandal, he could not, for the 


ſoul of him, make juſtice keep pace with 
generoſity. His diſpoſition of mind was 
tender and compaſſionate; no unhappy 
perſon ever ſued to him for relief, without 
obtaining it, if he had any thing to give; 
and, rather than not relieve the diſtreſſed, 
he would borrow. The poor woman, with 
whom he had lodged, during his obſcurity, 
ſeveral years, in Green-Arbour Court, by 
his death loft an excellent friend; for the 


doctor often ſupplied her with food from 


his table, and viſited her frequently, with 
the ſole purpoſe to be kind to her. He had 
his diſlike, as moſt men have, to particular 
people, but unmixed with malevolence. 
He, leaſt of all mankind, approved Baretti's 
converſation ; 
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converſation ; he conſidered him as an in- 
ſolent, overbearing foreigner ; as Baretti, 
in his turn, thought him an unpoliſhed 
man, and an abſurd companion : but when 
this unhappy Italian was charged with 
murder, and afterwards ſent by Sir John 
Fielding to Newgate, Goldſmith opened 
his purſe, and would have given him every 
ſhilling it contained ; he, at the ſame time, 
inſiſted upon going in the coach with him 
to the place of his confinement. 
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CHAP. XLI. 


The Padlock - Mr. Dibdin---- Mungo 
Mrs. Arne---The Hypocrite, taken from 
Cibber's Nun- Juror - French Manners and 
Engliſ - Maria and Charlotte Mrs. 
Abington — Her various talents in acting 
Her accompliſhments, and PEBAVIORT i in pri- 


vate liſe. 


HE Padlock is a pleaſing muſical 

performance, that has more engaged 
the liking of the public than any little piece 
of the kind which has been aQed theſe 
twenty years. The plot is taken from a 
Spaniſh novel.“ The muſic was compoſed 
by Mr. Dibdin, who played the part of 
Mungo with much ſatisfaction of the audi- 
ence. Banniſter played Diego, and ſung 
ſome very difficult ſongs with great ſkill. 
Banniſter is, in many parts, a judicious 
actor, as well as an agreeable ſinger of ſuch 
ſongs as pleaſe an Engl audience. 


—ů— — 


„  ”  - 


* The 12th of the exemplary morals of Corrantee. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Arne, who died about nine or ten 
years ſince, charmed every body in Leo- 
nora ; ſhe was univerſally cried up, as the 
moſt pleaſing of all our Engliſh fingers ; 
the melody, fulneſs, and flexibility of her 
tones, have not been equalled on our 
ſtage. She fell a ſacrifice, it is thought, 
to her intenſe application to ſinging; the 
weakneſs of her conſtitution could not 
ſuſtain the perpetual exerciſe of the the- 
atre. The great deſire of the public to 
hear her inceſſantly, deprived them of a 
charming performer, who was termed the 
nightingale of the ſtage, in the ſeventeenth 
or eighteenth year of her age. 

The Hypocrite, a comedy, 1s an unim- 
proved and ſlovenly alteration of Cibber's 
Non- Juror, and was acted with more applauſe 


and profit to the alterer than could have 


been expected ; but, I believe, he owed the 
greateſt part of its ſucceſs to the perform- 

ance of Mrs. Abington, in Charlotte. 
Cibber's Non- Juror was certainly a party 
play, if a comedy may be called ſo, which 
M 3 Was 
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was profeſſedly written in defence of thoſe 
principles, and that conſtitution, upon 
which the government was eſtabliſhed, and 
againſt thoſe men who were its avowed 
enemies; for Jacobites, in the reign of 
George the Firſt, were certainly not eſteemed 
friends to the Houſe of Brunſwick. 

Cibber underſtood Engliſh manners too 
well, to adopt all the characters and plot of 
Moliere's Tartuffe; the frequent interpo- 
ſition of a chambermaid, her influence over 
her young miſtreſs and pertneſs to her maſ- 
ter, would not fuit the ceconomy of an Eng- 
liſh fable, however agreeable to French cuſ- 
toms. The lovers in Moliere are generally 
infipid, and the Valere and Mariane of 
the Impoſtor have no farther importance 
than that of being agents in the play. The 


quarrelling ſcene between them, in the 


third act, is a mere farcical altercation : 
Cibber, in the Non-Juror, has finely im- 
proved this incident, and has drawn ſuch 
an amiable character of a gay, good-narured, 
ſenſible and generous coquette, in his Maria, 


that we may challenge any of our own, or 


foreign 
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foreign ſtages, to produce an equal ; but 
this author has not been altogether ſo atten- 
tive through his play to that diſcrimination 
of French and Engliſh manners, as might 
have been expected from a man of his 
judgment. 

In the French play, the lady is engaged 
to make two diſcoveries of 'Tartufte's paſſion 
for her; and this the cuſtoms of that 
country would juſtify. The ſcene in the 
third act would have been a ſufficient proof 
of the Impoſtor's villainy to an Engliſhman. 
The language of love every French lady ex- 
pects to hear from the graveſt character in 
France; and we find Elmire apologizing to 
Tartuffe, an infamous villain, for the part ſhe 
had acted in the diſcovery of his paſſion for 
her, by aſſuring him that it was contrary 
to her own inclinations, and that ſhe was 
engaged in it by the defire of others. 


C'eſt contre mon humeur que Pai fait tout cect; 


Mais on m'a miſe au point de vous traiter ainſi. 


In the Non - Juror the caſe is dif- 


ferent; an elderly gentleman marries a 
. young 
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young lady of five and twenty, for love; 
the ſerious remonſtrances of ſuch a woman 
as Lady Woodvile muſt have got the better 
of her huſband's bigotry, therefore Cibber 
ſhould have reſerved the detection of Wolfe 
to the laſt act. 

The alterer has injudiciouſly introduced 
into the play an old Lady Lambert, bor- 
rowed from the Madam Pernelle of 


Moliere, which Cibber very judiciouſly | 


threw out, as of no ſervice to his plot. 
Maw-worm, a new character, was ſupported 


by the power of Weſton's acting: the cheap- 


eſt way to gain applauſe is to make a cha- 
racer ſpeak falſe Engliſh; and in this the 
greateſt part of Maw-worm's merit conſiſts : 
Cantwell, the methodiſt, the genuine off- 
ſpring of the Antinomian ſaints in the 
days of Oliver Cromwell, bears no mark of 
diſcrimination. 

It is with the greateſt pleaſure I ſpeak 
of Mrs. Abington's action in Charlotte : 
though the part had been moiſt admirably 
performed by Mrs. Oldfield, and ſince her 
time with great applauſe and approbation by 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. Pritchard ; yet 


it is impoſſible to conceive that more 
gaiety, eaſe, humour, elegance and grace, 
could have been aſſumed by any actreſs, 
than by Mrs. Abington in this part ; her 
ideas of it were entirely her own, for ſhe 
had ſeen no pattern. 

But the various talents of Mrs. Abington 
will demand from a ſtage hiſtorian parti- 
cular attention, and a more accurate de- 
ſcription of them : her perſon is formed 
with great elegance, her addreſs 1s graceful, 
her look animated and expreſſive. To the 
goodneſs of her underſtanding, and the 
ſuperiority of her taſte, ſhe is indebted 
principally for her power of pleaſing ; the 
tones of her voice are not naturally charm- 
ing to the ear, but her incomparable ſxill 
in modulation renders them perfectly agree- 
able: her articulation is ſo exact, that every 
ſyllable ſhe utters is conveyed diſtinctly, 
and even harmoniouſly. Congreve's Milla- 
mant of paſt times, ſhe has ſkilfully modelled 
and adapted to the admired coquette and 
the lovely tyrant of the preſent day. All 

ages 
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ages have their particular colours and vari- 
ations of follies and faſhions; theſe ſhe 
underſtands perfectly, and dreſſes them to 
the taſte of the preſent hour. In Shake- 
ſpeare's Beatrice ſhe had difficulties to en- 
counter, and prejudices to conquer: re- 
membrance of Mrs. Pritchard's excellence 
in that favourite part had ſtamped a deciſive 
mark on the mode of repreſenting it ; not- 
withitanding this, Mrs. Abington, knowing 
her own peculiar powers of expreſſion, 
would not ſubmit to an imitation of that 
great actreſs, but exhibited the part accord- 
ing to her own ideas; nor did ſhe fail of 
gaining great applauſe where-ever her judg- 
ment directed her to point out the wit, 
ſentiment, or humour of Beatrice. 

In the Widow Bellmour of Murphy's 
Way to Keep Him, her diſengaged and 
eaſy manner, familiar to one who had been 
uſed to the company of perſons diſtinguiſh- 
ed by high rank and graceful behaviour, 
rendered her the delight of a brilliant circle 
of admirers. Mr. Garrick, in his character 
of Lady Bab Lardoon, in the Maid of the 

Oaks, 
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Oaks, written on purpoſe for this aQreſs, 
has, in a very delicate ſtrain of panegyric, 
paid a laſting tribute to her merit. When 
this lady of high life, to impoſe on Dupely, 
a young travelled coxcomb, - aſſumes a 
character of great ſimplicity, and tries her 
{kill at a little naivete; ſhe ſays to one 
who is a witneſs of the diverſion, “ You 
e ſhall ſee what an excellent actreſs I ſhould 
* have made, if Fortune had not unluckily 
ce brought me into the world an earl's 
daughter.“ This elegant compliment 
needs no comment. 

Though the theatre would have been 
almoſt deprived of the accompliſhed and 
well-bred woman of faſhion without the 
aſſiſtance of Mrs. Abington, yet fo various 
and unlimited are her talents, that ſhe 
is not confined to females of a ſuperior 
Claſs; ſhe can deſcend occaſionally to the 
country girl, the romp, the hoyden, and 
the chambermaid, and put on the various 
humours, airs, and whimſical peculiarities 
of theſe under parts; ſhe thinks nothing 
low that is in nature ; nothing mean, or 
beneath her kill, which is charaReriſtical. 
| The 
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The decency of her behaviour in private 
life has attracted the notice and gained the 
approbation of many perſons of quality of 
her own ſex. Like another Oldfield, or 
Cibber, ſhe receives viſits from, and returns 
them to, ladies of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
worth, and the higheſt rank. Her taſte in 
dreſs is allowed to be ſuperior, and ſhe is 
often conſulted in the choice of faſhions 
by her female friends in high life ; but as 
it would be abſurd to confine her merit to 
ſo trifling an accompliſhment, ſhe cannot 
be denied the praiſe of engaging and fixing 
the regard of all her acquaintance by her 
good ſenſe, elegance of manner, and pro- 
priety of conduct. 

The following little poem, written by 
a gentleman of faſhion, and conſiderable 
eminence in literature, will, I hope, be 
eſteemed no unwelcome preſent to the 


reader, though it has already been once 
publiſhed. 
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On Mrs. 3 appearance in the 


character of Charlotte, in the Hypocrite; 


occaſioned by the report of her quitting 
the ſtage. 


Scarce had our tears forgot to flow, 
By Garrick's loſs inſpir'd, 
When Fame, to mortalize the blow, 


Said, Abington's retir'd. 


Sad with the news, THALIA mourn'd, 
The Graces join'd her train ; 

And nought but fighs for ſighs return'd 
Were heard at Drury-Lane. 


But ſee— Tis falſe! in Nature's ſtyle 
She comes, by Fancy drefs'd ; 
Again gives Comedy her ſmile, 
And Faſhion all her taſte, 


CHAS. 
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C HAP. XLII. 


Mrs. Pritchard retires from the ſtage 
Reaſon for it aſſigned ---- Account of her 
introduttion to and progreſs in the theatre--. 
Her fingular talents in acting Object of 
the public care Her death Mrs. Clive 
leaves the theatre Her interview with 
Mr. Garrick on the occaſion Her ſtage 
abilities deſcribed at large Her love of 


tragedy, &c. 


RS. Pritchard, who, for near thirty- 
/ & fix years, had been admired for her 
| ſuperior merit in her profeſſion, and beloved 
for her many virtues in private life, in 1768 
reſolved to withdraw into retirement, and 
ſpend the remainder of her life at Bath. 
To this ſhe was tempted by the proſpect of 
great advantages which were to accrue to 
her irom a legacy of one Mr. Leonard, an 
attorney of Lyon's Inn, a diſtant relation; of 


whoſe will her brother, Mr, Vaughan, was 
the 
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the executor. But, whatever might have 
been the intention of the teſtator, by his 
will the bulk of his eſtate fell to the heirs 
at law, who were his neareſt relations. 
Mr. Vaughan's conduct in this attair was 
publicly cenſured, and legally queſtioned. 
Mrs. Pritchard was unhappily led into a 
groſs error. 

She was, when very young, recommended 
to the notice of Mr. Booth, who was ex- 
ceedingly pleaſed with her manner of recit- 
ing ſeveral ſcenes of parts 1n tragedy and co- 
medy : he was then ſo great a valetudinarian, 
and fo little connected with the management 
of the theatre, that it is thought he adviſed 
her to apply to Mr. Cibber, or ſoine other 
governing perſon of the theatre. 

Her firſt appearance was, ſoon after, at 
Bartholomew Fair, where ſhe gained the 
notice and applauſe of the public by her 
eaſy, unaffected manner of ſpeaking; and 
was greatly careſſed and admired for ſing- 
ing, in ſome droll, a favourite air, which 
began with 


Sweet, if you love me, ſmiling turn— 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Pritchard ſet out a candidate for 
theatrical fame in 1733, at the time when 
Mr. Highmore, patentee of Drury-lane the- 
atre, quarrelled with his principal actors, 
whorevolted from him, and opened the little 
playhouſe in the Hay-market. To the ſe- 
ceders ſhe applied for employment ; they 
very gladly embraced ſo promiſing an addi- 
tion of ſtrength to their company. 

One of the firit parts ſhe ated was 
Belina, in a play called the Mother-in- 
Law, tranſlated by Miller from Moliere's 
Malade Imaginaire, and adapted to the 
Engliſh ſtage. Her. genteel perſon, for 
ſhe was then young and flender, her at- 
tractive countenance, which, in the phraſe 
of Shakeſpeare, was an alarm to love; her 
expreſſive, yet ſimple manner ; her unem- 
barraſſed deportment and proper action, 
charmed all the ſpectators, who looked at 
one another with ſurprize and pleaſure, as 
if congratulating themſelves on ſeeing a 
riſing genius, capable, perhaps, one day, of 
conſoling them for the loſs of Mrs. Oldfield, 
who was then lately deceaſed. 


When 
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When Mr. Fleetwood united the two 
companies of Drury-lane and the Hay- 
market, Mrs. Pritchard was of too much 
conſequence to be neglected ; but notwith- 
ſtanding her juſt claim to encouragement 


from the manager, he for ſome time omitted 


to bring her forward to public notice, by 
not giving her a proper opportunity to 


diſplay her talents; ſhe was often, from 


pique or prejudice, thruſt into characters 
unworthy of ſo great a genius; ſuch as Lady 
Love Rule in the Wives Metamorphoſed : 
and I remember, when Mrs. Cibber made 
her firſt eflay in Zara, in the tragedy of that 
name, Mrs. Pritchard was caſt into the 
inferior part of Selima, her friend and con- 
fident. But it was impoſſible to obſcure 
the luſtre of ſo bright a diamond as 
Pritchard; by degrees ſhe convinced the 


patentee, that it was his intereſt to have her 


often ſeen in parts of importance; Roſalind, 
in As You Like It, at once eſtabliſhed her 
theatrical character: her delivery of dia- 
logue, whether of humour, wit, or mere 
ſprightlineſs, was never, I believe, ſurpaſſed, 
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or, perhaps, equalled : her fame was now 
enlarging every day by the eagerneſs which 
the town expreſſed to ſee her in various 
attitudes. Not confined to any one walk 
in acting, ſhe ranged through them all; 
and, what is ſingular, ſhe diſcovered a large 
degree of merit in every diſtinct claſs 
of it: her tragic power was eminent, but 
particularly in characters which required 
force of expreſſion and dignity of figure. 

She excelled in the Queen Mother of 
Hamlet, Zara in the Mourning Bride, Me- 
rope, Creuſa, and more eſpecially in Queen 
Katherine, the wife of Henry VIII. ſhe gave 
to all theſe parts importance by her action, 
as well as ſpeaking; her few defects in 
_ tragedy proceeded from a too loud and 
profuſe expreſſion of grief, and her want of 
grace in her manner; her natural eaſe of 
deportment and grandeur of perſon gene- 
rally hid the defe& of this laſt requiſite 
from the common ſpectator. Her great 
force in comedy lay in a middle path, be- 
tween parts of ſuperior life, and thoſe of 
humour in a lower claſs ; Cibber's Lady 


Townly, 
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Townly, Lady Betty Modiſh, and Maria 
in the Non-Juror, ſhe conceived accurately, 
and acted pleaſingly, and with applauſe ; 
but neither her perſon nor manner were 
ſufficiently elegant and graceful for the 
high-bred woman of faſhion. In Shake- 
ſpeare's Beatrice, Vanbrugh's Berinthia, 
Farquhar's Mrs. Sullen, and all ſuch parts 
as are thrown into ſituations of intrigue, 
gaiety and mirth, with diverſity of humour, 


wit and pleaſantry, ſhe was inimitably 


charming, and has left no equal; ſhe 
could deſcend to the aſſectations of a Lady 
Dainty, and the Scrivener's Wife, in the 
Confederacy ; but her powers ſeemed to be 
checked by ſuch inanimate parts of aſ- 
ſumed delicacy. 

Notwithſtanding the fulneſs of her figure, 
and her advanced age, the town was charm'd 
to the laſt with her repreſentation of Con- 
greve's delightful portrait of wit, affectation, 
and good-nature, in Millamant. Her diſ- 
engaged and eaſy manner in ſpeaking and 
action ſupplied the want of an elegant form 
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and a youthful countenance. In the utter- 
ing of converſation, upon the moſt trifling 
topics, ſhe had an unaccountable method 
of charming the ear; ſhe delivered her 
words, as the great poet adviſes the actor, 
fmoothly and trippingly from the tongue ; 
and however voluble in enunciation her 
part might require her to be, not an 1ota 
of articulation was loſt. Might I be allowed 
the expreſſion, I ſhould ſay that ſhe was a 
miſtreſs of dramatic eloquence in fami- 
liar dialogue. 

Though Mrs. Clive, amongſt many other 
ſtage accompliſhments, was famous for 
{colds and viragos ; Mrs. Pritchard, in ſuch 
characters, was not her inferior: her Mrs. 
Termagant in the Squire of Alfatia, and 
Mrs, Oakly in the Jealous Wife, were 
finiſhed pictures of female violence. 

Her unblemiſhed conduct in private life 
juſtly rendered her the great favourite of 
the people; few actreſſes were ever fo ſin- 
cerely beloved, and powerfully patronized, 
as Mrs. Pritchard, 


A remarkable 
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A remarkable inſtance of public regard 
was ſhewn to this comedian when ſhe firſt 
brought her daughter on the ſtage. Mrs. 
Pritchard ſtooped to play Lady Capulet in 
Romeo and Juliet, in order to introduce 
Miſs Pritchard, in her attempt to act Juliet; 
the daughter's timidity was contraſted by the 
mother's apprehenſions, which were ſtrongly 
painted in their looks, and theſe were in- 
ceſſantly interchanged by ſtolen glances at 
each other. This ſcene of mutual ſenſibility 
was ſo affecting, that many of the audience 
burſt into involuntary tears. 

This young actreſs was extremely agree- 
able, and in many parts ſuited to her youth 
and beauty, was a favourite of the audience. 
But ſhe did not continue long an act- 
reſs: a daughter of Mrs. Pritchard may 
be excuſed for quitting the ſtage, when ſhe 
recollected, that however - indulgent the 
people might be to her performance, ſhe 
put them in mind of her mother's great 
ſuperiority. 

Miſs Pritchard married Mr. John Palmer, 
a reſpectable player in a variety of parts, 
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and a man eſteemed for his integrity. Since 
his death ſhe was married to Mr. Lloyd, a 
man who, after having gone through many 
viciſſitudes of fortune, became a great 
jobber in the ſtocks; one who is not un- 
uſeful, as I hear, to lord North, whoſe 
lady admires and viſits Mrs. Lloyd. 

Mrs. Pritchard took leave of the public 
in an epilogue written by Mr. Garrick. 
The tragedy of Macbeth was acted for her 
benef.t. Mr. Garrick, out of reſpect to 
this very valuable woman, gave the public, 
and, I believe, for the laſt time, one of his 
principal and moſt maſterly exhibitions, in 
the character of Macbeth. Lady Macbeth 
is the chief agent of the poet to carry on 
his grand plot; a woman of unbounded 
ambition, void of all human feelings, to 
gain a crown urges her reluctant huſband 
to the murder of the king. Mrs. Pritchard's 
action, before and after the commiſſion of 
the horrid deed, was ſtrongly characteriſti- 
cal; it preſented an image of a mind in- 
ſenſible to compunction, and inflexibly bent 
to cruelty, When ſhe ſnatched the dagger 


from 
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from the remorſeful and irreſolute Macbeth, 
deſpiſing the agitations of a mind un- 
accuſtomed to guilt, and alarmed at the 
terrors of conſcience, ſhe preſented to the 
audience a picture of the moſt conſummate 
intrepidity in miſchief. When ſhe ſeized 
the inſtruments of death, and ſaid, 


GIVE ME THE DAGC ERS! 


her look and action cannot be deſcribed, 
and will not ſoon be forgotten by the ſur- 
viving ſpectators. At the banquet ſcene, 
in the third act of the play, ſhe ſtill diſ- 
covered more characteriſtical ſkill, if poſ- 
fible, than in the preceding act. The 
guilty king, full of the horrors reſulting 
from the murder of Banquo, by his alarm- 
ing terrors of mind, betrays himſelf to his 
gueſts. Mrs. Pritchard's art in endeavour- 
ing to engage the attention of the com- 
pany, and draw them from the obſervation 
of Macbeth's feelings, equalled any thing 
that was ever ſeen in the art of acting. 

In exhibiting the laſt ſcene of Lady 
Macbeth, in which the terrors of a guilty 
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conſcience keep the mind broad awake while 
the body ſleeps, Mrs. Pritchard's acting re- 
ſembled thoſe ſudden flaſhes of lightning, 
which more accurately diſcover the horrors 
of ſurrounding darkneſs, 

She ſpoke her farewell epilogue with 
many tears and ſobs, which were increaſed 
by the generous feelings of a numerous and 
ſplendid audience. She retired to Bath, 
and died there, about four months after, 
of a mortification 1n her foot. 

About a year after Mrs. Pritchard had 
withdrawn from the theatre, her conſtant 


companion and friend, Mrs. Clive, deter- 


mined to follow her example : ſhe could, 
if ſhe had thought proper, have continued 
ſeveral years longer, to delight the public 
in various characters adapted to her figure 
and time of life; for to the laſt ſhe was 
admirable and unrivalled. 

Mr. Garrick ſent Mr. Hopkins, the 
prompter, to her, to know whether ſhe 
was in earneſt in her intention of leaving 
the ſtage. To ſuch a meſſenger Mrs. Clive 
diſdained to give an anſwer. To Mr. 

George 
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George Garrick, whom he afterwards de- 
puted to wait on her on the ſame errand, 
this high-ſpirited actreſs was not much 
more civil; however, ſhe condeſcended to 
tell him, that if his brother wiſhed to know 
her mind, he ſhould have called upon her 
himſelf. When the manager and Mrs. Clive 
met, their interview was ſhort, and their 
diſcourſe curious. After ſome compli- 
ments on her great merit, Mr. Garrick 
wiſhed, he ſaid; that ſhe would continue, 
for her own ſake, ſome years longer on 
the ſtage. This civil ſuggeſtion ſhe an- 
ſwered by a deciſive negative. He aſked 
how much ſhe was worth; ſhe replied 
briſkly, as much as himſelf. Upon his 
ſmiling at her ſuppoſed ignorance or miſ- 
information, ſhe explained herſelf, by tell- 
ing him, that e knew when ſhe had 
enough, though he never would. He 
then entreated her to renew her agreement 
for three or four years; ſhe peremptorily 
refuſed. Upon his renewing his regret at 
her leaving the ſtage, ſhe frankly told him, 


that ſhe hated hypocriſy ; for ſhe was ſure 


that 
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that he would light up candles for joy of 
her leaving him, but that it would be 
attended with ſome expence.---Every body 
| will ſee there was ſome unneceſſary ſmart- 
i neſs in the lady's language; but however, 
j it was her way, as her friend Mrs. Pritchard 
i uſed to expreſs it. | 
hk Mrs. Clive, when very young, had a 
1 ſtrong propenſity to acting. Her firſt the- 
atrical engagement to Booth, Wilkes, and 
Cibber, in 1727, was principally owing to 
the goodneſs of her voice, and to ſome 
proficiency which ſhe had made in ſinging ; 
nor, till her merit as an actreſs ſhewed itſelf 
in Nell the cobler's wife, was ſhe conſidered 
in any other light than as one qualified to 
entertain the audience with a ſong between 
the acts of a play, or to act ſome innocent 
1 country girl, ſuch as Phillida in Damon and 
if Phillida ; an engraving of her in that cha- 
| rater is ſtill to be ſeen in the print-ſhops. 
The comic abilities of this actreſs have not 
been excelled, or indeed ſcarce equalled, 
by any performer, male or female, theſe 
fifty years: ſhe was ſo formed by nature to 
repreſent 
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repreſent a variety of lively, laughing, droll, 
humourous, affected and abſurd characters, 
that what Colley Cibber ſaid of Nokes may 
with equal truth be applied to her; for 
Clive had ſuch a ſtock of comic force about 
her, that ſhe, like Nokes, had little more 
to do than to perfect herſelf in the words of 
a part, and to leave the reſt to nature; and 
if he, by the mere power of his action, 
kept alive ſeveral comedies, which after his 
death became obſolete, it may as juſtly 
be ſaid of her, that ſhe created ſeveral 
parts in plays of which the poet ſcarce fur- 
niſhed an outline ; and that many dramatic 
pieces are now loſt to the ſtage for want of 
her animating ſpirit to preſerve them. 

A more extenſive walk in comedy than 
that of Mrs. Clive cannot be imagined. 


The chambermaid, in every varied ſhape 


which art or nature could lend her ; cha- 
raters of whim and affectation, from the 
high-bred Lady Fanciful to the vulgar Mrs. 
Heidelberg ; country girls, romps, hoydens 
and dowdies, ſuperannuated beauties, vira- 


gos and humouriſts. To a ſtrong and 


pleaſing 
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pleafing voice, with an ear for muſic, ſhe 
added all the ſprightly action requiſite to a 
number of parts in ballad farces. 

She had an inimitable talent in ridiculing 
the extravagant action, impertinent conſe- 
quence, and inſignificant parade of the 
female opera ſinger; ſhe ſnatched an op- 
portunity to ſhew her excellence in this 
ſtage mimicry in the Lady of Faſhion in 
Lethe. 

Her mirth was ſo genuine, that, whether 
it was reſtrained to the arch ſneer and the 
ſuppreſſed half laugh, widened to the broad 
grin, or extended to the downright honeſt 
burſt of loud laughter, the audience was 
ſure to accompany her; he muſt have been 
more or leſs than man, who could be grave 
when Clive was diſpoſed to be merry. 

But the whole empire of laughter, large 
as it is, was too confined to ſatisfy the 
ambition of a Clive ; this daughter of mirth 
aſpired to what nature had denied her ; ſhe 
wiſhed to ſhine in thoſe parts of high life 
where elegance of form and graceful de- 
portment give dignity to the female cha- 

| racter. 
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rater. Not content with this deviation 
from her own ſtyle in acting, ſhe would 
fain try her abilities in the more lofty tread 
of the buſkin. 

If Hogarth had never delighted the world 
with a genuine hiſtory of nature in his 
Harlot's Progreſs, his Marriage Alamode, 
and other admirable works of humour, his 
Sigiſmunda and his Pharaoh's Daughter 
might have paſſed for tolerable pictures; 
ſo Clive's attempts in the higher comedy 
and tragedy might have been unnoticed 
and uncenſured, had not her exquiſite comic 
vein thrown a comparative contempt upon 
them. 

Nature has ſeldom given to the fame 
perſon the power to raiſe admiration, and 
to excite mirth; to unite the faculties of 
Milton and Butler, is a happineſs ſuperior 
to the common lot of humanity. 

The art of expreſſing with equal force 
the effuſion of comic gaiety and tragic 
terror, was a talent peculiar, in its fulleſt 
extent, to Garrick, and to him alone; for 

even 
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even Mrs. Pritchard enjoyed theſe different 


powers of excelling in an inferior degree. 

The uncommon applauſe which Mrs. 
Clive obtained in Shakeſpeare's Portia, was 
owing to her miſrepreſentation of the cha- 
rater: mimicry in a pleader, when a 
client's life is in danger, is but miſplaced 
buffconery. 

This inclination to figure in parts, ill 
adapted, not only to her genius, but her 
age and perſon, accompanied this great 
actreſs to the laſt, and ſometimes involved 
her in diſagreeable diſputes, from which 
ſhe had the good fortune to extricate her- 
ſelf by her undaunted ſpirit. 

Mr. Garrick dreaded an altercation with 
her as much as a quarrel with an author 
whoſe play he had rejected ; whenever he 
had a difference with Mrs. Clive, he was 
happy to make a drawn battle of it. 
At a time of life when ſhe was utterly 
unfit to repreſent a girl of fixteen, he 
prevailed upon her to ſurrender Mats 
Prue in Love for Love, by making her a 
preſent of Mrs. Frail in the ſame play, a 
part 
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part almoſt as improper for Mrs. Clive 
as the other. | 

It was the wiſh of her life to act female 
characters of importance with Mr. Garrick : 
where-ever ſhe could thruſt herſelf into a 
play with him, ſhe always exerted her 
utmoſt ſkill to excel, and particularly in 
Bizarre in the Inconſtant, when he ated 
Duretete. He ſeems to have ſtudiouſly 
avoided a ſtruggle for victory with her, 
which, I believe, ſhe attributed to his dread 
of her getting the better of him. She cer- 
tainly was true game, as Mr. Lacy expreſſed 
it; and would have died upon the ſpot, 
rather than have yielded the field of battle 
to any body. Mr. Garrick complained 


that ſhe diſconcerted him, by not look- 


ing at him in the time of action, and 
neglecting to watch the motion of his 
eye; a practice he was ſure to obſerve 
to others. I am afraid this accuſation 1s 
partly true; for Mrs. Clive would ſuffer 
her eyes ſometimes to wander from the 
ſtage into the boxes in ſearch of her great 
acquaintance, and now and then give them 
a comedy nod or curtſy; ſhe was ia this 


guilty 
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guilty of the very fault which ſhe ridiculed 
fo archly in Mingotti, and other Italian 
ladies of the opera; but yet it muſt not 
be denied, that though ſhe ſeemed abſent 
by her look, ſhe was preſent by her ſpirit ; 
the ſoul of humour was active on the ſtage, 
though the bodily organs ſeemed to be 
elſewhere employed. h 

Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Clive, though 
of characters extremely different, were 
cloſely united in the bonds of friendſhip 
for almoſt forty years. 

No actreſs ever laboured more aſſiduouſſy 
to make her family affluent and happy 
than Mrs. Pricchard. In this Mrs. Clive 
followed her example, and more effectually. 
But whilſt one ſeemed to confine all her 
attention to her relations, which indeed 
were very numerous, the other occaſionally 
exerted her intereſt in the ſervice of others. 
Clive reſigned the part of Polly, which was 
no tritling ſacrifice, in favour of Miſs Ed- 
wards, afterwards Mrs. Mozeen, whom ſhe 
inſtructed and encouraged; and, to promote 
the general intereſt of the community, ſhe 

undertook 
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undertook the part of Lucy, a cha- 
racter ſo truly played by her, that it has 
never ſince been equalled ; to her leſſons, 
care and countenance, as well as to her 
own induſtry and abilities, we owe the 
proficiency of that valuable aQreſs, Miſs 
Pope. 

Mrs, Clive, in private life, was fo far 
above cenſure, that her conduct, in every 
relation of it, was not only laudable, but 
exemplary. Her company was always 
courted by women of high rank and cha- 
rater, to whom ſhe rendered herſelf very 
agreeable. She is ſtill viſited by many 
diſtinguiſhed perſons of both ſexes. IIer 
converſation is a mixture of uncommon 
vivacity, droll mirth, and honeſt bluntnets. 
The polite and learned Horace Walpole, 
the ſon of a nobleman to whom this country 
is indebted for the extent of her commerce, 
and that greateſt of all civil bleiſings, the 
preſervation of her free conſtitution, wrote 
Mrs. Clive's farewell epilogue, in which 
ſhe took leave of an gudience who parted 
with fo bright an ornament of the f 
with much regret, 
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CHAP. XLIII. 


Mr. Havard leaves the flage--- His reſpectable 
character Employed by Mr. Giffard--- 
His Scanderberg ---- Charles the Firſt --= 
Some obſervations on that tragedy - Enquiry 
into the reaſons of contempt thrown on player 
authors Mr. Gray cenſured Mr, Ha- 
vard engaged to Fleetwood His Regulus 


Employed by Mr. Garrick --- Hts death. 


AVARD, who, for almoſt forty years, 
has been the approved ſervant of the 
public in a variety of characters, and always 
acceptable to thevarious managers of theatres 
who had employed him; being now ad- 
vanced towards the ſixtieth year of his age, 
was reſolved to imitate the example of his 
old acquaintance, Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. 
Clive, and exchange the buſtle of the ſtage 
for eaſe and retirement. 
This player deſerves to be remembered, 
not ſo much for his ſtage abilities, which 
were indeed far from contemptible, as for 


his 
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his probity, the gentleneſs of his manners, 
and the benevolence of his diſpoſition. 

Mr. Havard's father was a vintner, and 
a Citizen of Dublin ; he gave his ſon, who 
was born there in July 1710, a liberal 
education; he, for ſome time, applied 
himſelf to ſurgery, but a ſtrong and early 
inclination for the ſtage prevented his mak- 
ing any great proficiency in that ſcience, 

In 1730 Mr. Havard left Dublin, and 
arrived at London. Mr. Giffard, then 
maſter of the theatre in Goodman's Fields, 
pleaſed with his agreeable addreſs, engaged 
him as an actor, at a moderate falary : his 
good ſenſe and polite manner ſoon won ſo 
far upon the manager, that he took his 
tragedy of Scanderberg under his care, and 
acted it with all the ſtrength of his com- 
pany, Scanderberg is a juvenile performance 
not deſtitute of merit; in many ſcenes of it 
there is a deficiency of judgment, with lan- 
guage ſomewhat too ſwelling and boiſterous ; 
but many paſlages of it are vigorous and 
pathetic. 

When Giffard, in 1736, hired the theatre 


in Lincoln's-inn-fieclds, Havard was eſteem'd 
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one of his principal ſupports, in the double 
capacity of actor and author. 

During the winter ſeaſon, this manager 
was reduced to great ſtraits; and, in order 
to retrieve his affairs, the ſtory of Charles 
the Firſt was propoſed to him as a proper 
ſubject to engage the public attention. 
Havard undertook the office of writing an 
hiſtorical play which ſhould comprehend 
the trial and death of that unhappy prince. 
But Havard's deſire of eaſe was known to 
be ſuperior to his thirſt for fame, or love of 
money; and Gittard inſiſted upon the power 
of locking him up till the work was finiſhed. 
To this he, with his uſual good-nature, 
conſented ; and Giffard actually turned the 
key upon him, and let him out at his 
pleaſure till the play was finiſhed. This 
circumſtance Havard would oiten relate 
amongſt his friends, and laugh at. 

Charles the Firſt was acted with great 
emolument to the manager, and with ſome 
degree of-reputation, as well as gain, to the 


author. The ſubject was thought by many 


improper for the ſtage; the trial and be- 
heading 
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heading of a king, it was ſaid, would re- 
vive republican . notions of government; 
beſides, it was alledged the fact was too 
recent for repreſentation, 

This is a point which I have not abilities 
to diſcuſs, nor is it neceſſary in a book of 
this kind ; but in a free country, like ours, 
why ſuch a great hiſtorical event ſhould not 
be brought on the ſtage, for a warning and in- 
ſtruction to king and people, I cannot ſee any 
good reaſon. In a limited monarchy,the miſ- 
chiefs ariſing from the encroachments of 
prerogative on privilege, and the turbulence 
of the people, who, in their turn, may invade 
the rights of the crown, will ever furniſh 
matter for the hiſtorian, and, I believe alſo, 
ſubjects for the dramatic writer. Shake- 
ſpeare's hiſtorical plays muſt be admitted 
good evidence in this caſe. I ſhall neither 
juſtify nor condemn the beheading of 
Charles the Firſt; but the act itſelf, whe- 
ther juſt or unjuſt, was certainly great, 
and, at this day, throws a tremendous dig- 
nity on thoſe men who had the courage to 
put it in execution. 

O 3 Lee 
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The diction of the play is ſtiff and me- 
taphorical, reſembling the nervous, but 
pedantic, language of the times. The 
characters of Charles and Cromwell are 
drawn in conformity to hiſtory. Fairfax, 
a preſbyterian and a warrior, 1s honeſt and 
weak, and the dupe of Cromwell, a man 
of ſuperior underſtanding, who had either 
no religion, or ſuch as he could mould to 
his purpoſes. The ſcene of the trial was a 
faithful picture of an hiſtorical fact. The 
king's parting with his children cannot be 
read in the hiſtorian without great emotion; 
what effect muſt it then have on the ſtage ? 
Never were tears fo plentifully ſhed as at 
the mournful ſeparation of Charles and the 
young Princes. 

This popular ſubject drew large crowds 
to Lincoln's-inn-fields theatre. Curioſity 
was for a long time much excited with 
reſpect to the author; that was a ſecret 
to be kept from the people ; but Havard's 


love or fame would not ſuffer it to be kept 


longer than the tenth or twelfth night of 
ating the play. 
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The moment Havard put on the ſword | 
and tie-wig, the genteel dreſs of the times, 
and profeſſed himſelf to be the writer of 
Charles the Firſt, the audiences were 
thinned, and the play was ſuppoſed to be 
inferior to what its real merit had a right 
to claim; the people thought they had 
been groſsly impoſed upon: nay, old John 
Watts the printer, who was then the ge- 
neral purchaſer of dramatic pieces, was ſo 
ſtaggered at the diſcovery of the author, 
that he refuſed to give the uſual fee of 
100l. The anecdotes of that time tell 
us there was a long conteſt between 
Watts and Havard ; the latter inſiſted upon 
the uſual price given to authors for plays 
which met with uncommon ſuccceſs; the 
former declared he would retrench 20l. 
if the author inſiſted upon having his name 
in the title-page, How this conteſt was 
decided, I know not; but Havard's name 
is in the front of the play. I cannot help 
ſmiling at the abſurdity of appreciating a 
play applauded by ten or twelve audiences, 


merely from the name or profeſſion of the 
author. 


0 4 Why 
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Why the name of player ſhoald be fo 


obnoxious in a candidate for dramatic fame 
in authorſhip, I cannot conceive. The beſt 
writer of plays is acknowledged to have 
been Shakeſpeare, who was a player. Ben 
Johnſon tried his abilities in ſtage repre- 
ſentation, and failed; and his groſs abuſe of 
the actors, more eſpecially in his Poetaſter, 
is, not improbably, ſaid to take its riſe from 
his being expelled their community, as one 
incapable, Otway, Lee, and Farquhar, 
though good writers, were all unſucceſsful 
attempters in the art of acting; the pro- 
feſſion itſelf was not therefore deemed 
degrading by theſe eminent men. Moliere, 
the glory and boaſt of the French ſtage, 
was as much admired for his talents in 
acting as his {kill in writing; ſo was Dan- 
court, another writer of plays, and an 
excellent comedian; both of them were dear 
to Louis XIV. a man of taſte, and one of 
the greateſt monarchs in Europe. 

The dainty Mr. Grey was extremely 
offended that Colley Cibber, a player, 
ſhould preſume to write an effay on the 

character 
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character and conduct of Cicero: he ſeems 
to think it very unhappy, that reaſon and 
truth ſhould be bedizen'd in the tattered 
fringe, dirty furbelows, falſe jewels and 
frippery of a ſtroller's wardrobe. Seriouſly, 
this was a terrible misfortune ; and J hope 
the diſtreſſed writer called for his lavender 
drops, to relieve him in his exquiſite 
feelings. 

A player daring to write upon a known 
ſubject without a college permiſſion, was 
a ſhocking offence ; and yet Dr. Middle- 
ton, to whom the conduct of Cicero was 
addrefled, ſpoke of it with reſpect; and 
Mr. Hooke, the writer of the beſt Roman 
Hiſtory in our language, has quoted Cib- 
ber's arguments in this pamphlet againſt 
the murderers of Julius Cæſar, and ſpeaks 
of them, not only with honour, but inſiſts 
upon them as cogent and unanſwerable. 

All lovers of genius and friends cf learn- 
ing will pay due homage to the criticiſms of 
Mr. Grey; but will his remains, though 


embalmed by his friend the elegant Maſon, 


be lon ger admired than fome of the comedies 


of 
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of Colley Cibber ? The apology of the ſame 
author for his life, is one of thoſe original 
performances that ſcarce ever was excelled, 
and will laſt as long as our language. 
Pope's implacable malevolence to Cibber 
will be ever recorded to his diſpraiſe. 
When Cibber was preparing his letter to 
Pope, which afterwards made ſo much 
noiſe, the latter was extremely anxious to 
know the contents of it. When Mr. 
Richardſon the painter, and his ſon, paid 
an accidental viſit to Pope at Twickenham, 
he had juſt received the pamphlet from the 
preſs. To ſhew his intrepidity, he would 
read it to his gueſts : Mr. Richardſon ob- 
ſerved, that, notwithſtanding all his endea- 
vours to hide his uneaſineſs, he never ſaw 
a man under a greater agony and diſtreſs of 
mind; the conſequence was, that he de- 
voted his time ſo inceſſantly to the altera- 
tion of his Dunciad, to throw out Theo- 
bald the old King Log, and introduce King 
Colley into the throne, that he hurt his 
health, and ſpoiled ſeveral admired paſſages 
ol that poem. 


When 
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When Mr. Giffard underſtood, that not- 
withſtanding the ſucceſs of Charles I. the 
general receipts of the treaſury fell ſhort of 
the money which he expended, he began 
to be alarmed left he ſhould be obliged to 
put an end to the ſeaſon before the proper 
time, and ſhut his doors. 

During this diſtreſs and anxiety of mind, 
a certain unknown writer brought to him a 
dramatic piece, called, The Golden Calf. 
This was no leſs than a moſt outrageous ſa- 
tire againſt the king, the royal family, and 
many of the higheſt and moſt reſpected per- 
ſons in the kingdom. 

Giffard imagined that this piece would 
excite the curioſity of the public; and as 
the people in general are fond of ſeeing 
their ſuperiors treated with impertinence 
and infolence, he did not queſtion that this 
high ſeaſoned ſatire would be much follow- 
ed, and bring him crowded houſes ; but he 
had likewiſe the diſcernment to know, that 
the author of the Golden Calf had wanton- 
ly exceeded every limit of decency, and 

Vol. II. even 
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even loyalty, and put to defiance the laws 
of the land. The piece was replete with 
Jacobite principles, at a time when they 
were much more offenſive to the people 
than the perſons of Jacobites. Upon re- 
flection, Mr. Giffard thought it would be 
moſt proper to make a merit of laying this 
farce before the miniſter. He waited upon 
Sir Robert Walpole ; he acquainted him 
with his unhappy fituation ; he was re- 
duced, he ſaid, to the neceſſity of acting a 
dramatic picce, which would certainly fill 
his houſe, at a time when he was greatly 
diſtrefled ; but though he wiſhed to mend 
his fortune, he could not have any inclina- 
tion to act againſt his conſcience, for he 
abhorred the principles and the ſlander with 
which it abounded. Sir Robert deſired he 
would leave the MS. with him, and pro- 
miſed to make no ule of it that ſhould be to 
his diſadvantage. The miniſter had no 
ſooner peruſed this curious drama, than he 
formed the plan of limiting the number of 
theatres, and of ſuffering no plays, farces, 
or any entertainment of the ſtage, to be 


acted 
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acted without the permiſſion of a perſon ap- 
pointed to licenſe them. 

Sir Robert was the beſt natured gentle- 
man that ever lived; but he had received 
ſuch provocations from Mr. Fielding in his 
plays and farces, juſt before that time, act- 
ed at the Little Theatre in the Hay-mar- 
ket, that he was not diſpleaſed to have it in 
his power to ſtop the current of ſtage abuſe 
againſt him, which then ran very high. 

Fielding, in his Euridice Hiſs'd, had 
brought the miniſter upon the theatre in a 
levee ſcene; and in his Hiſtorical Regiſter, 
he had introduced him as a fiddler playing 
on his fiddle, and followed by the members 
of parliament, who danced to the tune 
played by the premier. 

Sir Robert watched the proper time, 
when he imagined the Houſe of Commons 
would be in a humour to receive the im- 
preſſion which he intended to make. He 
informed the Houle, that he had ſomething 
to lay before them of great importance, 
which he thould ſubmit entirely to their 
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wiſdom and determination. He then de- 
fired that the Golden Calf might be read. 
The infamous ſcurrility contained in this 
piece alarmed every body ; they were ſhock- 
ed at the ſcandalous and treaſonable abuſe, 
of which the ſtage was intended to be made 
the inſtrument; and leave was immediate- 
ly given to bring in a bill to licenſe all en- 
tertainments of the theatre. Much oppo- 
fition was made to it in every ſtage of its 


progreſs through both the houſes; and the 


Earl of Cheſterfield fignalized himſelf by a 


very celebrated ſpeech in favour of the li- 


berty of the ſtage. Notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of the country party, the act 
paſſed both tne lower and upper houſe, and 
received the royal aſſent in April or May, 
1737. 

It is ſaid, that Sir Robert Walpole pre- 
ſented Mr. Giffard with the ſum of one 
thouſand pounds. Thus, at a very cheap 
rate, the crown gained the power of hinder- 
ing the ſtage from ſpeaking any language 
that was diſpleaſing to them. 

When 
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When Giffard, in conſequence of an act 
of parliament to reſtrain the number of 
playhouſes, was obliged to ſhut the doors 
of his theatre in Goodman's Fields, Havard's 
merit recommended him to Mr. Fleetwood. 
His tragedy of Regulus was, not long after, 
accepted ; and, by the friendſhip of Mr. 
Garrick, and his excellent performance of 
the principal character, it was ſupported 
on the ſtage for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively. 
The ſtory is very noble, and highly intereſt- 
ing; and Havard gave ſome proofs of his 
abilities in his management of the plot, and 
drawing the outline of Regulus. But no 
author has written with ſufficient force and 
dignity on that ſubject, except Metaſtaſio ; 
in this writer we acknowledge the Regulus 
of old Rome, attended with that ſavage 
patriotic ſpirit which dignified the barba- 
rous heroes of that ſtate, in its ſtruggle for 
the empire of the world. 

When Mr. Garrick purchaſed a ſhare of 
Drury-lane patent, Havard was in the ſer- 
vice of Mr. Rich ; but he was ſoon pre- 
vailed upon, as his articles were then ex- 
| | pired, 
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pired, to embrace the kind offer of his old 
friend, the new patentee, to engage with 
him on very liberal terms, ſuperior to what 
he had hitherto enjoyed ; and indeed no 
performer of his affiduity, deſerved encou- 
ragement more than he did; he acted a 
variety of characters both in tragedy and co- 
medy, and was conſtantly before the eyes 
of a critical audience. Such was the ſound- 
neſs of his judgment, and ſo reſpectable his 
character, that he never met with any marks 
of diſpleaſure from the public; on the 


contrary, he was conſtantly favoured with 


their countenance and approbation. 
Nothing can better prove his intereſt with 
the people, than his being encouraged to 
act parts to which neither his voice nor his 
manner was adapted. Remorſeleſs tyrants, 
tavage conquerors, and ſtate villains, un- 
dignified by any generous paſſion or ſplendor 
of action, have in a theatre been always 
eſteemed very hazardous to the perſons who 
have undertaken to repreſent them; and 
ſeveral actors, from their ſuperior ſituation, 
have rejected them, though Nature ſeemed 
t9 
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to have formed them to act ſuch boiſterous 
characters. 

Notwithſtanding the inadequate powers 
of Havard, the author of a new tragedy 
always thought himſelf moſt ſecure when 
a ſcepter'd ruffian or an hateful miniſter of 
ſtate were undertaken by him; he knew 
the audience would favour the actor for 
the ſake of the man. 

In private life he was an acceptable mem- 
ber of ſociety: Havard was always the 
companion of gentlemen diſtinguiſhed for 
their worth and amiable qualities ; his 
converſation was liberal and eaſy, and 
ſuch as became the well-bred man, un- 
mixed with ſarcaſm, ſpleen, petulance, or 
ill-nature. 

But the gentleneſs of his temper, and the 
ſoftneſs of his demeanor, did not partake 
either of meanneſs or weakneſs; for he 
wanted not ſpirit to- reſent any perverſe 
attempt to provoke his anger. Foote more 
than once experienced and acknowledged 
the power of his wit in converſation. 


To 
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To conclude this amiable man's charac- 
ter, which I have dwelt upon the longer 
for the ſake of his ſucceſſors on the ſtage ; 
he was greatly eſteemed by the public, 
and beloved by a very numerous and re- 
ſpeRable acquaintance. 

He retired from the ſtage in May 1769, 
and ſpoke a farewel epilogue, partly written 
by Mr. Garrick, and partly by himſelf. 

He died of a gentle decay, at his lodgings 
in Taviſtock-ſtreet, in January 1778. 


Verſes inſcribed on Mr. Havard's tomb-ſtone, 
written by Paul Whitehead, Efq. 


Views of ambition ne'er his hopes employ'd, 

Yet honeſt Fame he courted, and enjoy'd ; 

Fair Peace he cheriſh'd, as he hated ſtrife, 

And lov'd and liv'd an inoffenſive life. 

Not unaccompliſh'd in the ſcenic art, 

He grac'd the ſtage, and often reach'd the heart. 

From his own ſcenes he taught diſtreſs to low, 

And manly virtue wept for civil woe: 

Malevolence and envy he ne'er knew; 

He never felt their darts, and never threw. 
With 


— 
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With his beſt care he form'd into his plan 
The moral duties of the ſocial man. 
He honour'd virtue, and he lov'd his friend; 
Oft from his little to the poor would lend, 
And prais'd his great Creator at his end, 


— 


The three laſt lines were not written by Mr. White- 
head, who died about three years before Mr. Havard. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


The Jubilee at Stratford, in honour of Shate- 
' ſpeare--= The fate of a clergyman who cut 
down Shakeſpeare's mulberry-tree - The uſe 
made of it---Various entertainments at the 
Jubilee Account of the company The 
Ode - Remarks upon it A gentleman 
turns the whole feſtival into ridicule --- A 
Macaroni pleads the cauſe of inſenſibility 
ogainſt Shakeſpeare Anſaver to him by 
the ſteward Strange ſlupidity of the in- 
habitants of Stratford Harmony bel ccc 
Mr. Garrick's genersfity and economy, 


F any author ever merited the celcbration 

of a periodical feſtival, Shakeſpeare cer- 
tainly called for that diſtinguiſhed honour. 
Many perſons of high rank and approv'd taſte 
had admired many excellent critics and com- 
mentators on this divine bard, had exerted 
their talents in the illuſtration of his text, 


and beſtowed upon his writings a profuſion 


of 
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of juſt panegyric ; but the idea of a jubilee, 
or grand feſtival, in his honour, was reſerved 
to David Garrick. 

Remarkable events have been indebted for 
their origin to very unpromiſing incidents. 

A wealthy clergyman purchaſed the houſe 
and gardens of Shakeſpeare at Stratford upon 
Avon. A man of taſte in. ſuch a fitua- 
tion, and maſter of ſo enchanting a ſpot, 
would have congratulated himſelf on his 
good fortune, and have deemed himſelf the 
happieſt of mortals ; but the luckleſs and 
ignorant owner trod the ground which 
had been cultivated by the firſt genius of 
the world, without feeling thoſe warm 
emotions which ariſe in the breaſt of the 
generous enthuſiaſt, 


The mulberry-tree, planted by the poet's 


own hand, became an object of diſlike to this 


taſteleſs owner of it, becauſe it overſhadow'd 
his window, and rendered the houſe, as he 
thought, ſubject to damps and moiſture, 


In an evil hour the unhappy prieſt ordered 


it to be cut down, 19 
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The people of Stratford, who had been 
taught to venerate every thing which re- 
lated to the immortal Shakeſpeare, were 
ſeized with grief and aſtoniſhment when 
they were informed of the ſacrilegious deed; 
and nothing leſs than the deſtruction of the 
offender, in the firſt tranſports of their rage, 
would fatisfy them. The miſerable culprit 
was forced to ſkulk up and down, to ſave 
himſelf from the rage of the Stratfordians; he 
was obliged at laſt to leave the town, amidſt 
the curfes of the populace, who ſolemnly 
vowed never to ſuffer one of the fame name 
to reſide in Stratford. 

The mulberry-tree, thus cut down, was 


_ purchaſed by a carpenter ; who, knowing 


the value which all the world profeſſed for 
any thing which belonged to Shakeſpeare, 


very ingeniouſly cut it into various. ſhapes, 


of ſmall trunks, ſnuff-boxes, tea-cheſts, 
ſtandiſhes, tobacco-ſtoppers, &c. The cor- 
poration of Stratford bought ſeveral of this 
man's curious manufacture of the mulberry- 
tree; and, influenced by good ſenſe and 
ſuperior taſte, they incloſed the freedom of 


Stratford 
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Stratford in a box made of this ſacred wood, 
and ſent it to Mr. Garrick; at the ſame 
time they requeſted of him, in very polite 
terms, a buſt, ſtatue, or picture of his ad- 
mired Shakeſpeare, which, they informed 
him, they intended to place in their town- 
hall. In the fame letter, with equal polite- 
neſs, they aſſured him, that they ſhould be 
no lefs pleafed if he would oblige them 
with his own picture, to be placed near to 
his favourite author, in perpetual remem- 

brance of both. 

This judicious and well-timed compli- 
ment gave riſe to the Jubilee of Shakeſpeare. 
In September 1769, an amphitheatre was 
erected at Stratford, upon the plan of 
Ranelagh, decorated with various devices. 
Tranſparencies were invented for the town- 
houſe, through which the poet's moſt ſtriking 
characters were feen. A ſmall old houſe, 
where Shakeſpeare was born, was covered 
over with curious emblematic tranſparency ; 
the ſubject was the ſun ſtruggling through 
clouds, to enlighten the world ; a figurative 
repreſentation of the fate and fortunes of the 
much-beloved bard. 

3 The 
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The Jubilee laſted three days; during 


which time entertainments of oratorios, 
concerts, pageants, fire-works, &c. were 
preſented to a very brilliant and numerous 
company, aſſembled from all parts of the 
kingdom. Many perſons of the higheſt 
quality and rank, of both fexes, ſome of the 
moſt celebrated beauties of the age, and. 
men diſtinguiſhed for their genius and love 
of the elegant arts, thought themſelves 


happy to fill the grand chorus of this high 


feſtival. 
Mr. Foote indulged i in the allies of that 


wit which ſeemed to pleaſe all by ſparing 
none. Mr. Colman, by a chearful vivacity 
and ready urbanity, engaged the attention of 
all about him. The hiſtorian of Cor- 
ſica, and the friend of Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 
Boſwell, a man as much celebrated for 
his humanity, as known for his romantic 
turn of mind, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
name of Corſica Boſwell, which words were 
inſcribed on the outſide of his hat in large 


letters. 
No company, ſo various in character, 


temper and condition, ever formed, at leaſt 
| in 
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in appearance, ſuch an agreeable groupe of 
happy and congenial ſouls. 

Mr. Garrick's ode on Shakeſpeare was 
that part of the general exhibition which 
moſt excited the regard and gained the 
applanſe of the candid and judicious part 
of the company. 

The Shakeſpeare Ode is a compoſition 
which I am perſuaded none but faſtidious 
hypercritics can affect to deſpiſe : it was 
written by a man warm with the ſenti- 
ments, and full of the imagery of the great 
poet : Mr. Garrick has happily blended, 
in almoſt every ſtanza, ſome peculiar or 
ſtriking expreſſion of Shakeſpeare, which 
ſerves as a text to that part of the ode. 
'Tis impoſſible not to be pleaſed with, 
nay, not to admire many parts of this poe- 
tical noſegay : I cannot forbear tranſcribing 
the following animated lines : 
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O!] from his muſe of fire ! 
Could but one fpark be caught, 
Then might theſe humble ſtrains afpire 
To tell the wonders he has wrought ; 
To tell how, fitting on his throne, 
Unaided and alone, 
In dreadful ſtate, 
The ſubje& paſſions round him wait ; 
Who, though unchain'd, and raging there, 
He checks, enflames, or turns their mad career, 
With that ſuperior ſkill 
Which winds the fiery ſeed at will : 
He gives the awfu] word, 
And they all foaming, trembling, own him for 
their lord. | 


The birth of Falſtaff, that great un- 
rivalled original of wit and humour, is 
finely conceived, and happily delivered. 
Alluſions to the great and various excel- 
lences of Shakeſpeare are, through the 
whole ode, conſtantly kept in view; his 
tragic and comic vein, his magical powers 
of enchantment, his paſſions and characters, 
are all as faithfully, warmly, and even cri- 

tically, 
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tically, deſcribed, I had almoſt ſaid, as 
they are by the excellent pen of the learned 
and judicious Mrs. Montague. 

The airs were ſet to muſic by Dr. Arne, 
who combined all the powers of harmony 
to do juſtice to the ſubject. 

The recitative was ſpoken by Mr. Garrick 
with ſuch grace, energy and propriety, that 
muſic was, for the firſt time, compelled to 
yield the palm to the ſuperior force and 
harmony of ſpeaking. 

There was one whimſical incident which 
fell out during the Jubilee, which he who 
pretends to give an account of this feſtival, 
cannot omit. 

A gentleman, ſuppoſed to be an intimate 
friend of Mr. Garrick, and a profeſſed 
admirer of Shakeſpeare, one who, by a 
careful peruſal of all the old dramatic 
writers, and other authors who lived in 
the days of Elizabeth and James the Firſt, 
has very happily reſtored, in numberleſs 
places, the genuine text of the admired 
poet; but even this is not doing him juſtice ; 
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for, by uncommon ſagacity of diſcernment 
and quickneſs of apprehenſion, he has ex- 
plained ſome of the moſt obſcure and deſpe- 
rate paſſages in the ſame writer : this com- 
mentator is ſecond only to Dr. Johnſon ; he 
indeed, by the force of his genius, and 
without the aſſiſtance of old writers and 
old plays, has given a fuller and better in- 
terpretation of his author, and rendered his 
text more beneficial to the common reader 
than all the interpreters of Shakeſpeare put 
together, * 


This gentleman. critic took it into his 


head to turn the whole buſineſs of the Ju- 


bilee into ridicule. | | 
While the company at Stratford were 
indulging themſelves in a 'generous and 
enthuſiaſtic admiration of the greateſt and 
nobleſt genius 
That ever lived in the tide of times,” 


one of his beſt commentators was employ- 
ing himſelf in throwing out abuſive ſtric- 
tures, ſarcaſms and witticiſms, in the form 


— 


* For a proof of what is here advanced, let any 


candid man take a view of Dr, Johnſon's labours on 
the play of Hamlet alone, 
of 
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of letters, (no leſs than twenty or thirty of 
which, I am informed, were publiſhed in the 
prints) ſhort poems, odes, epigrams, para- 
graphs, &c. upon the folly of thoſe people 
who could devote their time to ſuch a ridi- 
culous - amuſement as a Stratford Jubilee. 
The wit which was ſpent by the writer on 
this occaſion, might have been more happily 
diverted another way, and turned upon pro- 
perer ſubjects, and perſons more obnoxious, 
as well as leſs familiar and intimate with 
himſelf ; but the man of wit, from his im- 
patience to ſhew the keenneſs of it, often 
wounds with this dangerous weapon his beſt 
friends, and not ſeldom himſelf. 

A very diverting and humorous mock ode, 
which was a Parody of Dryden's Ode on St. 
Cecilia's Day, was the moſt remarkable, as 
well as happieſt, effort of the ſatiriſt's wit.“ 


— 


*The gentleman and Mr, Garrick, from that time, 
though they now and then converſed with familiarity 
and ſeeming frankneſs, were never afterwards on real 
terms of friendſhip. The reſentment of Mr. Garrick 
was very unequivocal. The whole proceſs of the. 
quarrel is in the hands of Mr. Garrick's friends, 


which they are now willing to forget, unleſs provoked 
to revive it. 


This 
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This unexpected and unfriendly attack 
upon his favourite ſcheme, Mr. Garrick 
eombated, by exhibiting that exotic cha- 
racter, called a Macaroni, in the amphi- 
theatre of Stratford. This perſon tried 
the force of his ingenuity to decry and 


ridicule Shakeſpeare and his writings, and 


the Jubilee in his honour. 

Mr. King was called upon to perſonate 
this whimſical e of ſpleen and ill- 
nature. 

The Macaroni's chief objection to Shake- 
ſpeare aroſe from his being a vulgar author, 
who excites thoſe common emotions of 
laughing and crying, which were intirely 
indecent and unbecoming in polite aſſem- 
blies; that the criterion of a fine gentle- 


man was to be moved at nothing--to fee! 


nothing--to admire nothing---He wiſhed 
to civilize the barbarous manners of his 
country; and the firſt ſtep to it was, never 
to ſuffer ſuch an execrable fellow as Shake- 
ſpeare, with his things called comedies 
and tragedies, to debauch their minds and 


underſtanding, and to diſturb that ennui 
which 


* ; 
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which was the ſole pleaſure of a gentleman. 
He coneluded with a ftring of farcafms 
againſt the Jubilee, the Steward, the Cor- 
poration, and the whole company, to their 
great mirth and diverſion. 

| To this ſpeech of the Macaroni the 
Steward anſwered, by appealing to the 
judgment of the ladies; he put them in 
mind of the great veneration which they 
had always manifeſted for his favourite 
poet,* by their large contributions to the 
erection of a monument to his memory in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. After ſome pertinent 
and ſeyere reflections on thoſe perſons who 
had refined away their feelings, he addreſſed 
the fair ſpectators in verſe: a few ſelect 
paſſages are here inſerted. 


r 


* About fix or ſeven years before Mr, Garrick 
appeared on the ſtage, ſeveral ladies of the firſt 
rank and the moſt diſtinguiſhed taſte formed them- 
ſelves into a ſociety, to ſupport, by their preſence and 
encouragement, all the beſt plays of Shakeſpeare, 
They were called The Shakeſpeare Club. Alluding 
to this inſtitution, Fielding, in the concluſion of his 
Hiſtorical Regiſter, thus addreſſes the ladies preſent at 
his play, „Now, ladies, whether you be Shakeſpeare 
{ ladies, or Beaumont and Fletcher ladies,” &c, 
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In Shakeſpeare's name I invocate the fair, 
Whilſt on my breaſt their patron ſaint I wear: * 
He lov'd the ſex, not like your men of proſe, 

Or common bards, whoſe blood but ebbs and flows ; 
His love was rapture, of ſuperior note, 


Shakeſpeare could only love as Shakeſpeare wrote. 


nn 


Whate'er of wit, of grace, or fancy, flow'd, 
Shakeſpeare on you, his beſt beloy'd, beſtow'd; 
*T was you engroſs'd his firſt, his fond regard; 
And you, to Nature juſt, revere the bard. 

Spite of all malice, here I glorying ſtand, : 


That Shakeſpeare's tree produc'd this little wand ; + 
From this to me ſuch heart-felt tranſpott ſpcings, 
As ſtaffs to gen'rals, ſcepters give to kings: 


The parent tree, from whence its life it drew, 
Beneath his care its carlieſt culture knew, 


And with his fame its ſpreading branches grew, 


The name of Shakeſpeare ever will be dear 
While joy ſhall ſmile, and ſorrow drop the tear. 


* The medal of Shakeſpeare, 
+ His ſteward's wand made of the mulberry. tree. 


While 
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While beauty charms, he charms—Not only you, 
Whom now the glory of this iſle we view; 
Your daughters daughters ſhall confeſs his pow'r 
Till language fail, or time ſhall be no more; 
Shall on his cauſe enraptur'd judges ſit, 

And beauty ever prove the patroneſs of wit. 


Though the. wealthy and liberal part of 
the inhabitants of Stratford were truly 
ſenſible of the honour conferred upon them 
by this magnificent feſtival in commemo- 
ration of their townſman, the lower and 
more ignorant claſs of the people enter- 
tained the moſt prepoſterous and abſurd 
notions of the Jubilee; they viewed Mr. 
Garrick with ſome degree of apprehenſion 
and terror; they confdered him as a ma- 
gician, and dreaded the effects of his wand 
as ſtrongly as the deluded populace did 
formerly, in the darkeſt days of ignorance, 
the power of witchcraft. 

Yet one thing muſt not be forgotten ; 
though theſe ſordid wretches were ſo 
ſtupid, as to impute the violent rains 
which fell during the Jubilee to the judg- 
ment 
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ment and vengeance of Heayen, which was 
by them ſuppoſed to be angry with the 
exhibition of fire-works, balls, aſſemblies, 


maſquerades, and other public diverſions ; 


they took the advantage of the vaſt crowds 
of people who flocked to Stratford from all 


parts of the kingdom, to exact the moſt 
exorbitant prices for lodgings, proviſions, 


and every neceſſary article of accommo- 
dation. | 

In this rude and uncivilized ſpot was 
Shakeſpeare born, where, in his infant 
years, he imbibed the elements of poetical 
rapture, and fed his young fancy with the 
awful dreams of magic and ſuperſtition. 
Here firſt he learned to prattle of elves and 
fairies, of wizards, witches, and n "Hy 
ments, and of the unſeen wonders of the 
lower and upper regions. Here too 
his mind was enriched with that beautiful 
imagery and enthuſiaſtic viſion which after- 
wards impelled him to create new worlds, 
and to people them with inhabitants of 
his own formation. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick, who always joined the 
ſtricteſt economy to the molt liberal expen- 
diture, brought Shakeſpeare's Jubilee from 
Stratford to Druty-lane. The public was 
ſo charmed with this uncommon pageant, 
which was ingeniouſly contrived and ju- 
diciouſly managed, that the repreſentation 
of it was repeated near one hundred times. 
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CHAP. XL. 


Mr. Moſſop quits the ſervice of Mr. Garrick -- 
Goes to Ireland, and articles with Barry 
and Woodward Leaves them, and opens 
the theatre of Smock-Alley His ut for- 
tune --== Comes . back. io England --=- Goes 
abroad with a friend Returns to Lon- 
don Offers his ſervice to the managers of 
Covent- garden Dies. 


R. Moſſop was an aQor of fo eſta- 
bliſhed a reputation, and of ſuch 
eminent merit, that his hiſtory and miſ- 
fortunes deſerve to be recorded; they will 
afford matter of reflection to every man, 
and eſpecially to the young actor; it will 


give him an example of a player's impru- 


dent conduct, followed by ſcenes of un- 
common diſtreſs, and which ended in his 
certain ruin. 

In the firſt volume of this narrative I 
endeavoured to delineate the moſt ſtriking 
features of Moſſop's character as an actor. 


Notwith- 


72 
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Notwithſtanding he was utterly void of 
grace in deportment, and dignity in action, 
that he was aukward in his whole behaviour, 
and hard ſometimes in his expreſſion; I 
obſerved that he was, in degree of ſtage 
excellence, the third actor; a Garrick and 
a Barry only were his ſuperiors ; in parts of 
vehemence and rage he was almoſt un- 
equalled ; and in ſentimental gravity, from 
the power of his voice, and the juſtneſs of 
his conceptions, he was a very command- 
ing ſpeaker. It is not to be wondered that 
Moſſop wiſhed to act the lover and the 
hero: to aim at general excellence is lau- 
dable; but repeated unſucceſsful trials could 
not convince him that he was utterly unfit 
for tenderneſs or joy, for gaiety and viva- 
city: Caled, in the Siege of Damaſcus, the 
wild ſavage and enthuſiaſtic Arabian, he 
acted with that force, fury and fire, which 
the character demanded; but he would 
much rather have riſqued the diſpleaſure 
of the audience by attempting Phocyas, 
the lover and the hero, in the ſame play. 
He was always beſt where he could conceal, 
by the diſguiſe of age or dreſs, his ſhambling 
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walk, and his ungain action. Of his lively 
and ſpirited characters, Pierre was the prin- 
cipal ; in Richard the Third he was inferior 
only to Mr. Garrick ; in the Duke, in Mea- 
ſure for Meaſure, he would have been ex- 
cellent, if he had not dragged out his words 
to a length immeaſurable ; in the Ambitious 
Stepmother of Rowe, his Memnon was vene- 
rable and intrepid; his ſcene with the 
Prieſt of the Sun, in the firſt act, he ſpoke 
with tempered warmth, and demoliſhed the 
frauds and holy trumpery of prieſtcraft mth 
vigour and indignation. 

Mr. Garrick knew his worth, and en- 
deavoured to ſet him right, by encouraging 
him to repreſent ſuch characters as nature 


had pointed out to him; but it was his 


great misfortune to be governed by flatter- 
ing and injudicious acquaintance. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, who expoſed himſelf 
by his wretched criticiſms on the action 


and elocution of Mr. Garrick, profeſſed 


himſelf the friend and admirer of Moſſop. 
This actor was honeſt and well-meaning, 
but open to the infinuating addreſs of thoſe 

about 
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about him, who continually inſtilled into 
his mind that Mr. Garrick kept him in a 
ſtate of inferiority. In 1757 he took a trip 
to Ireland, and acted there with much 
applauſe. He returned about a year or two 
afterwards, and was entertained by Mr. 
Garrick in a moſt friendly manner, who 
again employed him in many principal 
parts. In 1701 he left the ſervice of Mr. 
Garrick, to try his fortune once more in 
Dublin. Barry and Woodward very wiſely 
hired him, at a very conſiderable income. 
He was extremely beneficial to his employ- 
ers, in ſtrengthening thoſe tragedies in 
which two parts, of almoſt equal conſe- 
quence, are ſkilfully contradiſtinguiſhed 
from each other by their authors; Mark 
Antony and Vent:dius, Pierre and Jaftier. 
Caſtalio and Chamont, Tamerlane and 
Bajazet, Lothario and Horatio, Phocyas 
and Caled, acted by Barry aud Moſſop, will 
ſerve to exemplify what I have aſſerted. 
After Moſſop had finiſhed one ſucceſsful 
campaign with his new maſters, he was un- 
happily ſmitten with a ſtrong inclination 
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to become the manager of a theatre. Barry 
and Woodward, who foreſaw the conſe- 
quences which muſt follow the opening of 
a theatre againſt them, with Moſſop at the 
head of it, made him the large offer of a 
thouſand pounds per annum, to prevail on 
him to relinquiſh his ſcheme. This pro- 
poſal, unhappily for himſelf, he rejected; he 
was, it ſeems, encouraged by certain ladies 
of quality to draw together a company, 
and to act at the theatre in Smock-Alley. 

For ſome ſhort time novelty and variety 
of entertainment brought much company 
to his houſe; but, notwithſtanding his 
great application to buſineſs, and his moſt 
laboured endeavours, his audiences viſibly 
declined ; nor could he, by inviting actors 
of eminence from England, ſupport his 
theatre. 

After ſtruggling in vain, for ſeven or 
eight years together, with a variety of difh- 
culties, and being reduced at laſt to a ſtate 
of abſolute bankruptcy, he left Dublin, 
and arrived in London not a little impaired 


in his health: however, he had ſtill enough 
of 
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of youth and vigour left, to have gained a 
competent income, with reputation to him- 
ſelf, and profit to any manager who ſhould 
employ him ; but here his obſtinacy and 
haughtineſs prevented his gaining that 
ſituation in life to which his merit entitled 
him. Moſſop had a dry, reſerved manner, 
and wanted the art of conciliating the 
minds of ſuch as could befriend him; 
notwithſtanding this, his ſimplicity of 
mind and rectitude of intention induced 
many to wiſh him well. He was adviſed 
to make application to Mr. Garrick ; this 
he peremptorily refuſed, ſaying with ſome 
conſcious dignity, at the fame time, that 
Mr. Garrick knew that he was in London ; 
by which he would plainly infinuate, that 
a propoſal ought to come firſt from the ma- 
nager ; but as nothing offered of that kind, 
he accepted the invitation of a friend to 
accompany him in a tour through ſeveral 
parts of Europe. He returned in about a 
year after to London, much emaciated in 


perſon, and ſeemingly lowered in ſpirits. 
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It was the misfortune of this actor to 
be continually hurt by the improper inter- 
poſition and wrong advice of men who 
called themſelves his friends. Some very 
indiſcreet meaſures were purſued to force 
him upon Mr. Garrick : a pamphlet was 
written by a gentleman of abilities, who 
ſet forth Mr. Moſſop's powers in acting in 
a very ſtriking manner ; though I think the 
author was extremely 1njudicious in one 
part of his eſſay; for, at the ſame time that 
he diſplayed with all his might the excel- 
lences of Moſſop, he took infinite pains to 
degrade the man who was moſt capable of 
ſerving him, by an invidious delineation of 
the decayed faculties of our admirable 
Roſcius ; the luſtre of his eye, he ſaid, was 
greatly diminiſhed, and the ſtrong expreſſion 
of his countenance was every day wearing out; 
his voice too was broken and inarticulate; 
in ſhort, he was ſo reduced in all his powers, 
that he could not now tread that ſtage with 
1 any vigour, of which it was owned that he 
1 had formerly been the great ornament. 
This was not ſurcly a proper method of 
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paving the way for Moſſop's acting at 
Drury-lane, or of conciliating the mind of 
Mr. Garrick. This attempt failing, Moſſop 
was ſoon after in treaty with the managers 
of Covent-garden, who ſeemed very willing 
to employ a man of his meric, and one who 
could act in many plays with Mr. Barry, 
and, by his weight, give new vigour to 
a variety of tragedies. 

It has been peremptorily ſaid, that a very 
celebrated actreſs refuſed to act in any play 
with this unfortunate man. This was an un- 
expected blow to one ſo greatly depreſſed, and 
in ſuch circumſtances; nevertheleſs, he en- 
deavoured to recover his ſpirits, and fent 
word to the managers, that he was ready and 
willing to go on the ſtage with any actreſs 
they thought proper to caſt into their plays: 
they returned for anſwer, that their buſineſs 
was now ſo ſettled, that it was not in their 
power to employ him. He died in a few 
days after of a broken heart, and in great po- 
verty, Nov. 1773. Mr. Garrick propoſed to 
bury him at his own expence, but Mr. Moſ- 
ſop's uncle prevented that offer from taking 
Place. 
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| Mr. Barry vifits London ---- He afls at the 
Opera-houſe, and at Mr. Foote's theatre, 
with Mrs. Dancer --- His and Mrs. Dancer's 
engagement at Drury-lane--- They quit that 
| | theatre, and are hired by the managers of 
| Covent-garden=--- Mr. Barry ajflicled with 
the gout, and other diſorders—-Dies— His 
charadter. | 
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R. Barry, after having experienced 
many viciſſitudes of fortune in 
Dublin, where he ſometimes had a large 
tide of good fortune and carried all before 
| him, and was at other times obliged to 
"i give way to the temporary ſucceſs of a rival 
[i theatre; at length turned a wiſhful look 
ik to London, the place where he had ſuch 
5 large and valuable connections, where he 
| had been ſo greatly admired, and where 
9 his merit had been rewarded with a greater 
| income than had fallen to the lot of any 
other actor. In the ſummer of 1766 he 


arrived 
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arrived in London, and brought over with 
him Mrs. Dancer, who was afterwards Mrs. 


Barry; ſhe was then gradually riſing to that 


excellence in her profeſſion which has ſince 
happily ranked her amongſt our moſt cele- 
brated actreſſes. As the theatres of Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden were then ſhut up, 
and Mr. Foote was in full poſſeſſion of that 
part of the public which preferred his pieces 
to the round of Ranelagh or the walks of 
Vauxhall, Mr. Barry hired the King's The- 
atre in the Hay-market for a few nights, 
where he exhibited two or three of his moſt 
ſhining charaQers in tragedy, ſuch as Othello 
and Jaffier. His Deſdemona and Belvidera 
Mrs. Dancer ated with general approba- 


tion, but not with that full applauſe which 


afterwards a better acquaintance with her 
merit, drew from the audience. Lee's Iago 
and Pierre, at the ſame time, were ſaid by all 
that were preſent to be critically and fkil- 
tully performed. 

In the enſuing winter Mr. Barry went 
back to Dublin, to fulfil his engagements 
there. He returned the ſummer following ; 
and ſoon after made an agreement with 

Foote 
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Foote to act ſeveral nights at his theatre in 
the Hay-market, for his own emolument, 
upon paying 4 ſtated ſum. 

His great and eſtabliſhed reputation, and 
Mrs. Dancer's merit, which every day be- 
came more and more conſpicuous, drew 
together crowded audiences in the hotteſt 
days of July and Augutt. 

The managers of Drury-lane, who had 
lately felt the loſs of Mrs. Cibber, and were 
deprived, at almoſt the ſame juncture, of 
Mr. Powell, on his purchaſing a ſhare in the 
patent of Covent-garden, thought it ad- 
viſable to come to terms of agreement 
with Mr. Barry and Mrs. Dancer ; their 
falary was at firſt about 13001. per annum, 
which was advanced afterwards, as Mr. 
Lacy informed me, to 15001. 

Mr. Garrick, who then acted but ſeldom, 
endeavoured to make Barry well pleaſed 
with his fituation, by giving him his choice 
of parts, and never calling upon him to do 
any thing which would either degrade or 
diſpleaſe him; and by all methods conſult- 
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ing his eaſe as much as the buſineſs of the 
theatre would permit. 

Barry was invited to act a conſiderable 
part in the tragedy of Zingis, which he 
accepted. The play was remarkable for 
giving a glaring picture of Indian manners 
fine ſcenes, gay dreſſes, and an attempt at 
the magnificence of Eaſtern diction, ſeem 


to diſtinguiſh this tragedy from moſt others. 


However, it greatly pleaſed the people. 
Its ſucceſs might poſſibly be owing, either 
to the ſtrength of the repreſentation, the 
novelty of the ſubject, or the grandeur of 
the exhibition ; or indeed, with moſt pro- 
bability, to theſe ſeveral cauſes combined. 
Mr. Barry expreſſed a ſeeming ſatisfaction 

at the generous income, as well as eaſe, 
which he enjoyed, under the direction of 
his old maſter and competitor, Mr. Garrick; 
and indeed his ſtipend was accounted the 
more conſiderable, from his being ſo ſub- 
ject to chronical diſorders, and more eſpe- 
cially the gout; however, when his health 
permitted him to exert his powers, he 
COmmuni- 
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communicated his admirable feelings to the 


beſt company that London could produce. 


In Murphy's Grecian Daughter, he and 
Mrs. Barry ſhone with unrivalled luſtre; 
the fceble and affecting part of Evander was 
well adapted to the venerable figure and 
fine pathos of this declining great actor; 
and the falial piety and ardent ſpirit of the 
Grecian Daughter could not have been 
more happily diſplayed, in all their force, 
than by Mrs. Barry. 

Mr. Barry, in the comedy of the Duel,* 
which, in the opinion of good judges, de- 
ſerved a much better fate than it met with, 
for it was condemned on the firſt night of 
repreſentation, gave the public an unex- 
pected proof of his various excellences, in a 
part, where he maintained the authority of 
the father with tenderneſs, and the honour 
of the trader with dignity. Mr. Garrick 


*The comedy of the Duel was written by Mr, 
Obrien. The ſame author wrote a comedy, in two 


acts, called The Croſs Purpoſes, which was acted 
with great applauſe at Covent Garden, and is ſtill a 


very favcurite picce. 


Was 
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was preſent during the whole play, and 
ſpoke of Barry's unexpected exertions, in 
this new character, with candour and 
warmth. 

Miſs Young greatly delighted the audi- 
ence with a very good picture of family 
pride, in the character of Lady Margaret 
Sinclair, a Scotchwoman. 

Notwithſtanding that Mr. and Mrs. Barry 
had appeared to be perfectly ſatisfied with 
their ſtation at Drury-lane, where both 
managers did all in their power to keep 
them in good humour; yet, upon ſome 
pretended diſguſt, trifling in itſelf, or, what 
is moſt probable, from the hopes of gain- 
ing a ſtill larger income, overtures were 
made by them to the patentees of Covent- 
garden, who, after carefully canvaſſing 


their propoſals, ſigned articles with Mr. 
and Mrs. Barry, by which they obtained, 


what we may ſuppoſe they moiſt withed, 
an addition of at leaſt 2001. per annum. 

This happened in 1774. 
One of the plays acted at Covent-garden, 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, after the engage- 
ment 
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ment of this eminent couple, was the 
Diſtreſſed Mother: Mrs. Barry's Hermione 
was ſuppoſed to be inferior, in dignity of 
deportment, to Mrs. Fitzhenry's, in that 
character; nor did ſhe equal her in the 
expreſſion of grief and rage which diftin- 
guiſhed the laſt ſcenes of that impaſſioned 
princeſs. But the Oreſtes of Barry was a 
maſter- piece; from the firſt ſcene of the 
play to the laſt, he intereſted the hearts of 
the audience; in the mad ſcene he at once 
terrified their imaginations, and rouſed all 
their tendereſt emotions. 

But this actor's infirmities increaſed upon 
him continually; and ſuch were the en- 
croachments which time and fickneſs were 
daily making upon his powers of acting, 
that his defects became too viſtble to the 
audience. In the intervals of pain, he 
ſeemed occaſionally to recover his wonted 
vigour, and to ſhine forth with redoubled 
ſplendour; but theſe unuſual exertions 
were but like the laſt gleams of the depart- 
ing ſun. He died January 1oth, 1777; 
a ape of diſorders put an end to a 
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conftitution which had long been ſhattered 
by violent fits of the gout. 

Of all the tragic actors who have trod the 
Engliſh ſtage for theſe laſt fifty years, Mr. 
Barry was unqueſtionably the moſt pleaſing. 
Since Booth and Wilkes, no actor had 
ſhewn the public a juſt idea of the hero or 
the lover; Barry gave dignity to the one, 
and paſſion to the other : in his perſon he 
was tall, without aukwardneſs; in his coun- 
tenance handſome, without effeminacy ; in 
his uttering of paſſion, the language of na- 
ture alone was communicated to the feel- 
ings of an audience. 

If any player deſerved the character of 
an unique, he certainly had a juſt claim to 
it. Many of the principal characters in our 
beſt plays muſt now either be ſuffered to lie 
dormant till another genius 'like him ſhall 
rouſe them into life and ſpirit, or the 
public muſt be content to ſee them imper- 
fectly repreſented. It has been ſaid, that 
Colley Cibber preferred his Othello to the 
performances of Betterton and Booth in 
that part; and I ſhould not wonder at it; 
for they, I believe, though moſt excellent 

| actors, 
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actors, owed a great deal of their applauſe 
to art. Every word which Barry ſpoke in 
this the greateſt character of the greateſt 
poet, ſeemed to come from the heart ; and 
I well remember, that I ſaw Colley Cibber 
in the boxes on the firſt night of Barry's 
Othello, loudly applauding him by frequent 
clapping of his hands; a practice by no 
means uſual to the old man, even when he 
was very well pleaſed with an actor. But 
indeed the ſame heart-rending feelings 
which charmed the audience in Othello, 
diffuſed themſelves through all Barry's act- 
ing, when the ſofter paſſions predominated, 
in Jather, Caſtalio, Romeo, Varanes, Phocias, 
Oreſtes. Richard the Third, and Macbeth, 
he never ſhould have attempted, for he was 
deficient in repreſenting the violent emo- 
tions of the ſoul; nor could a countenance 
ſo placid as his ever wear the ſtrong im- 
preſſions of deſpair and horror. His Lear, 
though not equal to Garrick's perfect exhi- 


bition of that part, from the dignity of his 


ügure, and his tenderneſs of expreſſion, 
perfectly adapted to ſome ſcenes of the part, 
was 
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was very reſpectable. Booth, from a too 
claſſical taſte, had no reliſh for the rants of 


Alexander, and could never be prevailed 


upon to act that part, which Montfort and 
Betterton had fo highly graced. But Barry 
gave new vigour to the wild flights of the 
mad hero; he charmed the ladies repeatedly 
by the ſoft melody of his love complaints, 
and the noble ardour of his courtſhip. 
Booth was certainly too ſqueamiſh in his 
judgment, for Alexander's ſituations are ad- 
mirably ſuited to a powerful actor : the play 
itſelf has many beauties; notwithſtanding it 
contains ſeveral ſpeeches which more than 
border on bombaſt, no leſs a man than 
Mr. Addifon has given his opinion in fa- 


your of it. 
There was no pailion of the tender 


kind fo truly pathetic and forcible in any 


player as Barry, except Mrs. Cibber, who 
indeed excelled, in the expreſſion of love, 
grief, tenderneſs, rage and jealouſy, all I ever 
knew. Happy it was for the frequenters of 
the theatre when theſe two genuine children 
of nature united their efforts to charm an 
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attentive audience. Mrs. Cibber might be 
ſtiled indeed the daughter or ſiſter of Mr. 
Garrick,* but could be only the miſtreſs 
or wife of Barry. 

In a work of this kind variety of fact 
and anecdote will be more acceptable 
to the reader than that, to which I have 
no pretence, beauty of ſtyle, or juſtneſs of 
criticiſm. When Tom Chapman, an ex- 


cellent comic actor, of whoſe merit I have 


taken notice in the firſt volume of theſe 
memoirs, was preſent during ſome of the 
moſt pathetic ſcenes in the Orphan between 
Barry in Caſtalio, and Mrs. Cibber in Mo- 
nimia, he was ſo affected, that he burſt into 
tears. This, he told me, was an involuntary 
act, of which he was not in the leaſt aſham'd; 
till he was aſſured by a critic, who fat next 
to him, that he ought not to have cried; 
and Chapman, though otherwiſe a ſenſible 
man, was fool enough to think the critic 
in the right. 

Barry was the eaſieſt man in the world 
to live with as a companion and friend : he 


— 


8 


* Zara, Cordelia; Monimia, &c. 
+ Juliet, Rutland, Deſdemona, Belvidera, &c, &c. 


had 


had as little learning as knowledge, but he 
was maſter of an irreſiſtible power of per- 
ſuaſion. He certainly did not confine him- 
ſelf for many years within the limits of his 
income, which from the firſt was confider- 
able, and afterwards very large. He was, 
indeed, the Mark Antony of the ftage. 


Whether we conſider his amorous diſpo- 


ſition, or his love of expence, one of his 
greateſt pleaſures conſiſted in giving magni- 
ficent entertainments. In this article we may 
well compare our Mark Antony of the 

theatre to the Mark Antony of Rome. 
Mr. Pelham, who was much delighted 
with Barry's acting, was pleated ſometimes to 
ſend for him, and now and then to call at 
his apartments. He once invited himſclf 
to ſup with Barry, who was greatly elated 
with the high honour of entertaining a firſt 
miniſter, and for that purpoſe he made the 
moſt magnificent preparation : but a pro- 
fuſion of elegant dithes, with the choiceſt 
and deareſt wines, diſpleaſed the ſtateſman; 
he reproved his hoſt for his folly in feaſt- 
ing him as he himſelf would have treated 
R 2 a foreign 
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a foreign ambaſſador, and never gave him 
another opportunity of expoſing his want 
of judgment. 

Barry had a gift of pleaſing in converſa- 
tion beyond moſt men; but this muſt be 
attributed to his manner, not the matter 
which he uttered. When he ſpoke, the 
features of his countenance ſeemed to be 
charged with benevolence ; his conviviality 
was entertaining, and his mirth agree- 
able; he was celebrated for telling an Iriſh 
ſtory very happily, and better than any 
man; Mr. Garrick uſed to ſay, that he 
would beat Barry's head off in telling all 
ſtories but Iriſh ones; there was a naivete 
in his manner which retained all the ſalt of 
the jeſt, without any groſs vulgarity. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


Mr. Foote and Mr. Garrick --- Foote's envy 
and malevolence to Garrick---- The latter 
praiſes the former, who conſtantly rails at 
and abuſes the latter His deſign of ex- 
pofing him in a mock proceſſion === Dropt--- 
Reſumes his intention of bringing him on the 
flage --- Reaſons for it Farther parlicu- 
lars relating to Mr. Garrick and Mr. Fete 
=== Foote's verſes on Humour, &c. 


1 conſidered Mr. Garrick, al- 
moſt from his firſt Knowledge of him, 
as a rival in theatrical fame; and yet no 
two men were more oppoſite in their pre- 
tenſions to ſtage merit: in acting, Mr. 
Garrick was, doubtleſs, an unlimited ge- 
nius; Foote was reſtrained to certain cha- 
racters of his own compoſition : though he 
had, for a few years, been hired ata hand- 
ſome ſalary as an actor, all his efforts, both 
in tragedy and comedy, from Othello, his 
firſt attempt, down to Ben the Sailor, one of 
his laſt, were mean, diſagreeable, and often 
FE R 3 diſtorted 
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diſtorted by grimace and buffoonery. In his 
Treatiſe of the Paſſions, written about the 
year 1747, in which he brings to the bar 


the ſeveral abilities and defects of Garrick, 


Quin and Barry, he paid ſome very juſt com- 
pliments to ſeveral ſcenes of Mr. Garrick's 
Lear, yet at the ſame time indulged himſelf 
in pointing out his blemiſhes, as he called 
them, in his acting that character. As a 
writer, he ſpoke of him contemptuouſly ; 
and, upon the whole, we plainly ſee he 
wiſhed to leſſen his conſequence with the 
public. The pamphlet, however, bears the 
impreſſion of genius. 

Though this may prove that he conſidered 
him very early as a rival, yet it is almoſt 
impoſſible to date the origin of Foote's 
ſettled malevolence to Mr. Garrick ; 
nowever, we may venture to ſay, that it did 
not break out with any degree of violence 
till after the duke of York had obtained a 
patent for him of the Hay-market theatre. 


They were then rival managers, though the 


periodical exiſtence of Foote's theatre did 
not commence till Mr. Garrick's was in its 
| Wain. 
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wain. The Hay-market playhouſe could 
not, agrecably to the words of the patent, 
open till the fifteenth of May, and Drury- 
lane was generally ſhut up in the beginning 
of June. | 
Whatever were Mr. Garrick's real thoughts 
of Foote, he continually ſpoke of him as a 
man of very great abilities, and the molt en- 
tertaining companion he ever knew. He, 
notwithſtanding, could have no affection for 
one whom, in his heart, he feared; all the 
praiſes which he beſtowed on Foote, were, 
for that reaſon, ſuſpicious ; they were indeed 
thrown away upon him, for he conſtantly 
railed at Mr. Garrick in all companies ; his 
abilities, as an actor, he queſtioned, in con- 
tradition to all the world; his compoſi- 
tions, as a writer, he treated with ſcorn ; 
virtues, as a member of ſociety, he had 
none ; he was covetous and tricking ; in 
ſhort, according to his opinion, he was every 
thing that was mean, and unworthy of a gen- 
tleman. Neither his family, his friends, or 
acquaintance, were ſpared by this ſtrange wit, 
who run a tilt at every body, and was at the 
R 4 ſame 
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ſame time careſſed, feared, admired, and 
hated by all. In the mean time, theſe rival 
wits would often meet at the houſes of per- 
ſons of faſhion, who were glad to have two 
ſuch gueſts at their table, tho' they certainly 
ſhould have entertained their friends ſepa- 
rately; for Mr. Garrick was a muta perſona 
in the preſence of Foote ; he was all admir- 
ation when this genius entertained the com- 
pany, and no man laughed more heartily at 
his lively ſallies than he did. It muſt be 
owned, that he tried all methods to con- 
ciliate Foote's mind; ſo far at leaſt, as to 
prevail upon him to forbear his illiberal 
attacks upon him when abſent. The more 
ſenſibility Mr. Garrick diſcovered, the 
greater price the other put upon his ceaſing 
from hoſtilities. Lord Mansfield was not un- 
willing to ſilence ſuch a battery of ridicule 
as Foote could raiſe againſt him, or any man, 
the greateſt and the wiſeſt in the Kingdom; 
and often invited him to his table, where 
he ſometimes met the perſon againſt whom 
he was forming a conſpiracy to expoſe on 
the ſtage ; but Mr. Garrick, with the help 

of 
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of a lord chief juſtice, unleſs with the far- 
ther aid of his warrant and tip-ſtaff, could 
not have ſtopped the current of Foote's 
ſcandal. 

The great ſucceſs of the Stratford Jubilee, 
when exhibited, in the winter of 1770, at 
Drury-lane, inſpired this envious man with 


the deſign of producing a mock proceſſion 


in imitation of it, and of introducing Mr. 
Garrick upon his ſtage : he conſidered him 
as fit goods to bring to his market; a man ſo 
rich, ſo meritorious, ſo well known, ſo much 
admired, and ſo envied, was a prey too valu- 
able not to be ſeized on for his own ule; 
the foregoing it, he thought, would be 
loſing a ſtaple commodity, which would fill 
his houſe forty nights ſucceſſively, or, per- 
haps, for the whole ſummer. In this mock 
proceſſion a fellow was to be dreſſed up, and 
made as like Mr. Garrick as poſſible. It 
was intended, that ſome ragamuffin in the 


proceſſion ſhould addreſs Roſcius in the 


well-known lines of the poet-laureat, 


A nation's taſte depends on you, 


Perhaps a nation's virtue too. 


The 
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The repreſenter of Mr. Garrick was to 
make no anſwer, but to cry, Cock a 
doodle do!” 

While this ſcheme was in embrio, Foote's 
neceſſities, which were brought on by a ridi- 
culous parade of ſplendid living, by keeping 
a number of uſeleſs ſervants, and by treating 
with magnificent dinners thoſe who laughed 
at his ſatire, and won his money at cards, 
for he was a great dupe at play; reduced 
him to the humiliating fituation of borrow- 
ing money of the man whom he intended to 
expoſe to public ridicule. - Five hundred 
pounds were lent to him by Mr. Garrick ; 
and this ſum was paid back in a pettiſh 


reſentment, becauſe it was pretended that 


Mr. Garrick's creatures had circulated a 
report that Mr. Foote was under obli- 
gations to him. By this time we may 
ſuppoſe he had formed his plan, and was 
reſolved, or at leaſt he ſo gave out, to put 
it in execution, He was at no pains to 
conceal his deſign from Mr. Garrick, who 
had early intelligence of the whole ſcheme. 
The uneaſineſs he felt upon the occaſion 


could not be diſſembled ; he dreaded public 
ridicule 
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ridicule as the worſt A all misfortunes, and 
apprehended the ruin of that great reputa- 
tion which he had been raifing ſo many 
years. To reſent an affront perſonally to 
a man with a wooden leg, would only have 
expoſed him to laughter. 

It was pleaſant enough, during the ſuſ- 
penſion of hoſtilities, to ſee them meet on 
a viſit, at a nobleman's door, alighting from 
their chariots: fignificant looks were ex- 
changed before they ſpoke: Mr. Garrick 
broke filence firſt, © What is it, war or 
peace?” © O! peace, by all means,” ſaid 
the other, with much apparent glee; and the 
day was ſpent in great ſeeming cordiality. 

What put an end to this project, I could 
never learn, whether a well-timed gratifica- 
tion, or Garrick's threats of ſerving him in 
kind, But of this laſt I never heard the leaſt 
hint, though I am well perſuaded that ſuch 
a menace might probably have had its effect; 
for no man was ſo great a bully as Foote, 
nor was any man more timorous. At the 
time when he was dealing out his ſcandal 
at the Hay-market, and levelling all cha- 
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raters for his private emolument, he was 
heard to declare, in a kind of agony, that he 
was afraid to take a news-paper in his hand, 
for fear of reading ſome outrageous abuſe 
againſt himſelf or his friends. 

But although the project of a mock pro- 
ceſſion was given up, Foote thought the 
ridiculing Garrick on the ſtage was a morſel 
too delicious to reſign. At the very time 
when the mind of Mr. Garrick was di- 
ſturbed by a ſcandalous and falſe inſinu- 
ation, which the author of it publicly 
and ſolemnly afterwards diſavowed, Mr. 
Foote, from a ridiculous pretence that Mr. 
Garrick kept his playhoufe open purpoſely 
to diſtreſs him, by acting ſeveral of his moſt 
favourite characters, and by theſe means 
drawing all the play-going people to Drury- 
lane, reſolved to ſhew his reſentment in a 
manner the moſt offenſive to Mr. Garrick, 
and profitable to himſelf. 

He firſt attacked him, with much vehe- 
mence, in the news- papers, in the form of 
letters, fables, and dialogues. This was pre- 
paratory to his grand deſign of regaling the 


public 
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public with a feaſt of Roſcius. The new 


ſcheme was, to introduce him in his puppet- 
ſhew. To this end, a maſque was made, that 
bore as near a reſemblance as poſſible to the 
countenance of Mr. Garrick, and this he 
ſhewed to all his viſitors; a paſteboard 
figure of a body was prepared, to be joined 
to the head; a man was to be concealed 
under this ſtrange ſhell, who was, every 
now and then, to utter ſomething which 
the author was to convey to him. But ſo 
fond was Foote of his favourite Cock a 
doodle do! that, as ſoon as the figure was 
introduced on the ſtage, he was ordered to 
clap his ſides, and crow as loud as the cock 
in Hamlet. 

This mock repreſentation of Vir. Garrick 
was talked of for a long time, though not 
announced in the news-papers. He laboured 
to raiſe his fears and apprehenſions, and at 
the ſame time to create an appetite in the 
public for ſo extraordinary a diſh. That 
this project was afterwards laid aſide, it 
was generally ſuppoſed, was owing to a 
ſum of money which was borrowed, never 

to 
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to be repaid; or, perhaps, to a gratifica- 
tion, the accepting of which was ſtill more 
diſhonourable : however, this is only con- 
jecture. | 

Few people have been weak enough to 
ſuſpect there could be any fincere friend- 
_ ſhip between rival wits; but that a man, in 
the intercourſe of acquaintance, and inter- 
change of friendly viſits, (for Mr. Garrick 
dined ſometimes with Foote, and he as 
often with Garrick) ſhould meditate the 
art of tormenting the perſon with whom 
he not unfrequently ſpent a chearful day, 
ſeems to be above the common degree of 
civil hypocriſy with which the world is fo 
completely bleſſed. 

Mr. Garrick returned all the ungenerous 
behaviour of this eccentric genius towards 
him, by a very different conduct, When 
there was ſome talk of ſuppreſſing his 
Puppet-ſhew, on various pretences, he 
exerted all his intereſt in the author's fa- 
vour; and ſtill more, when he laboured 
under the worſt of all accuſations, he did 
not deſert him; he confidered the whole 
as others did, and as the judge and jury 

afterwards 
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afterwards determined it, an infamous falſe- 
hood, and a baſe conſpiracy to ruin him. 
Though it is impoſſible to juſtify Foote's 
expoſing the faults, or wounding the peace 
of any man or woman not obnoxious and 
hurtful to ſociety; yet I believe we muſt 
place a good deal of his ſcandal to his pro- 
feſſion and trade of a comic ſatiriſt. He 
conſidered what would beſt ſuit the palates 
of his gueſts; and though his genius was 
equal to general, as well as particular ſatire, 
yet the firſt coſt him more pains, and the 
latter brought much more company to the 
boxes than the former ; for nothing gives 
ſuch pleaſure as ſcandal, provided thoſe who 
enjoy it are themſelves exempt from it. 
Foote's beſt pieces are not without a 
mixture of perſonalities ; and, ſo far as they 
include ſtriking objects of vice or folly, 
they fall into the plan of uſeful fatire. 
The Minor, and the Devil on Two Sticks, 
are nearer to that ſpecies of comic fatire, 
which does not deſcend to particular ſub- 
Jects ; and yet they pointed at certain perſons 
whom 
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whom no one could miſtake. But the exu- 
berant ſallies of the well- meaning patriot, 
who exceeds the bounds of temperance, 
may poſſibly be fair game to the theatric 
huntſman ; and the auctioneer who, under 
the maſk of his profeſſion, becomes a partner 
in the pillaging of a minor, for ſuch a man 
I believe he draws Mr. Smirk, may think 
himſelf well treated in having his follies and 
peculiarities more ſtrongly reproved, than 
thoſe faults of which the law ought to take 
cognizance. But the ſole queſtion is, whe- 
ther Mr. Smirk was really guilty of the 
roguery with which he is charged ; if he 
was, the puniſhment was too flight; and 
if he was innocent, the author could not 
make him a ſufficient reparation. 

I am perſuaded many a man has entered 
the theatre of the Hay-market under the 
apprehenſion of ſeeing himſelf ſerved up to 
the public. Thoſe who pretended to ad- 
mire and value the fatiriſt moſt, were ex- 
ceedingly ſollicitous to know the ſubject of 
a new comedy ; their hearts honeſtly told 
them, that they had no more claim to 

| exemption 
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exemption from ridicule than ſome whom 
he had unmercifully expoſed : however, his 
intimates were ſoon delivered from their 
fears, for his vanity prompted him to com- 
municate as faſt as he compoſed ; and the 
public ſoon knew the next ſubject that was 
to be ſerved up. 

His original plan of the Bankrupt was, I 
am told, very different from what we find 


it in the comedy of that name; his 


deſign was to have expoſed the frauds 
of men who commence bankrupts with an 
intent to cheat their honeſt creditors ; and 
this would have afforded abundant matter 
for juſt and beneficial ſatire: but a gentle- 
man, who had large and powerful con- 
nections, nay, a kingdom, to ſecond him, 


happening at that time to fail, and to 


involve great numbers in his fall; it was 
ſuggeſted to Foote, that an application 
would be made by the audience to this un- 
happy perſon; and that, as he was really a 
man of worth, it would be extremely cruel 
to give room for malice to point him out as 
the intended ſubject of the comedy; he im- 
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mediately altered the economy of his plot, 
and made it what it now 1s. 

That, by the death of Foote, the public 
loſt a great check on notorious vice and 
faſhionable irregularity, no man will deny. 
Peter Aretine, who, by his ſatires, raiſed 
contributions on all the great men and 
princes of Europe, nay, bragged of re- 
ceiving huſh-money from the emperor of 
the Turks, was not more dreaded than 
Foote. He cared not whether the object 
of his ſatire was in high or low life, pro- 
vided the peculiarities were prominent 
enough, and the perſon well known. 

A certain printer, who died a few years 
ſince, thought himſelf very happy to wait 
upon Mr. Foote, and to bring him the 
news of the day. This man attended his 


levee conſtantly : but no abſurdity of cha- 


rater could eſcape the diſcerning eye of 
our Engliſh Ariſtophanes; by ſeeing Mr. 
Type frequently, he began to think of 
a nich for him in one of his theatrical 
ſtructures; and indeed the man, in his 
perſon, look, ſpecch, and behaviour, was 

| as 
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as groteſque as Foote could have wiſhed 
him to be. The outline was drawn, and 
the colours were juſt prepared to be laid on, 
when the author communicated his inten- 
tion to ſome of his acquaintance, who ſpread 
about a report of this new character. The 
friends of the printer were extremely alarm'd 
for him ; they knew he would have very 
tender feelings for himſelf, though, in his 
letters and paragraphs, he had never ſhewn 
the leaſt mercy to any perſon living, when 
the law could not interpoſe. After much 
ſtrong expoſtulation, and many earneſt in- 
treaties, the author was prevailed upon to 
give up his prey, though with much re- 
luctance. 

Foote was certainly a great and fertile 
genius; his comic vein was equal, if not 
ſuperior, to that of any writer of the age: 
his dramatic pieces were, moſt of them, it 
is true, unfiniſhed, and ſeveral of them 
little more than ſketches; but they are the 


ſketches of a maſter, of one who, if he 


had laboured more, could have brought 
them nearer to perfection. 
8 2 | Foote 
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Foote ſaw. the follies and vices of man- 
kind with a quick and diſcerning eye; his 
diicrimination of characters was critical and 
exact; his humour pleaſant, his ridicule 
keen, his fatire pungent, and his wit bril- 
liant and exuberant. He deſcribed with 
fidelity the changeable follies and faſhions 
of the times; and his picces, like thoſe of 
Ben Jonſon, were calculated to pleaſe the 
audience of the day; and for this reaſon 
poſterity will ſcarce know any thing ct 
them. Of Ben Jonſon's plays it was ob- 
ſerved, above fixty years ſince, that they 
could not be repreſented for want of proper 
actors; the ſame may be ſaid of the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Foote. 

From his beit comedies Mr. Colman 
finds little aſſiſtance: when Weſton dropt 
into the grave, half the merit of them was 
loſt; the death of the author put the 
finiſhing ſtroke to them. 

In a prologue to the Nabob, one of his 
beſt comedies, which he ſpoke at Dublin 
in 1773, Mr. Foote complimented the 
Iriſn with producing that beſt plant of 


the 
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tne dramatic foil called Humour. The 
lines are pointed, and well worth reading. 


Frugal Nature, with an equal hand, 
Beſtows peculiar gifts on every land; 

To France ſhe gave the rapid repartce, 

Bows and bon mots, fibs, ſaſhions, flattery, 
Shrugs, grins, grimace, and ſportive gaiety. 
Arm'd with the whole artillery of love, 
Latium's ſoft ſons poſſeſs the power to move: 
Humour, the foremoſt of the feſtive crew, 
Source of the comic ſcene, ſhe gave to you; 
Humour, with arched brow, and leering eye, 
Shrewd, ſolemn, ſneering, ſubtle, Now and fly ; 
Serious herſelf, yet laughter {till provoking, 

by teazing, tickling, jeering, giving, joking : 
Impartia] gift, that owns nor rank nor birth! 
Tis their's who rule the helm, or till the earth; 
Their's, who in ſenates wage the wordy war, 
Ard their's whoſe humble lot conducts the car. 
If ought deriv'd from her adorns my ſtrain, 


You gave, at leaſt diſcover'd, ſirſt the vein. 


Two bon mots on Mr. Garrick's love of 
money, and fondneſs for acting, Foote took 
care to repeat as often as they came into his 
mind. 
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That he loved money ſo well, that, when- 
ever he ſhould retire from the ſtage, he was 
ſure he would commence banker's clerk, 
for the pleaſure of continually counting 
over caſh. 

As for the ſtage, he was ſo fond of it, 
that, rather than not play, he would act in 
a tavern kitchen for a ſop in the pan. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. ALVIT. 
Mr. Cumberland A prolific writer --= Ba- 


niſhment of Cicero Brothers Attacks 
the writers of the age in his prologue --= 
Not fo original as be pretends to le In- 
flances of his borrowing from others 
Weft-Indian, his beſt play, commended --- 
Major O Flarty --- Faſhionable Lovers --- 


Colin a bad Scotchman--- Druid--- A play 


from Novels Timon of Athens --= No im- 
provement of the original Choleric Man-- 
Supported by the acting Mr. Cumberland's 
dread of the critics---= Attacks writers in 


the news-papers, in hopes of filencing them--- 


His opinion of himſelſ--- Goldſinith's verſes 


on him. 5 


R. Cumberland, the ſon of the bi- 
ſhop of that name, and nephew to 
the famous Dr. Richard Bentley, about 


the year 1762 brought his firſt play to Mr. 


Garrick, called the Baniſhment of Cicero; 
it was rejected, as a piece, though claſſical, 
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vet not fit for the ſtage. The author, in 
1770, oftcred his comedy, called the Bro- 
thers, to Mr. Colman, which was accepted, 
and acted for above twelve nights ſuccet- 
lively with much approbation. 

The manager did all manner of juſtice to 
this comedy, by diſpoſing the parts amongſt 
the principal performers : Mrs. Yates con- 
deſcended to act a very trifling character ; 
Sophia, a young lady ſuppoſed to be under 
twenty; Mr. Woodward's Captain Iron- 
ſides was a true picture of a brave Eng- 
liſh tar. 

The author opened his prologue with a 
briſk attack upon his brother writers, ſome- 
what, I think, inauſpicionſly; after re- 
proaching them in pretty fevere, though 
trite terms, with gleaning from novels, 
and picking up offals from every ſhop and 
Nall, and filching from each periodical 
work, or magazine; and, after railing at 
them for ſtealing the vile refuſe of French 
writers, he boldly promiſed ſomething 
ſolid and genuine of Engliſh manufacture. 
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Not fo our bard ; to-night, he bids me ſay, 
You ſhall receive and judge an Ungliſb play. 
From no man's jeſt he draws felonigus praiſe, 
Nor from his neizhbour's garden crops his bays : 
From his own breaſt the filial ſtory Rows, 

And the free ſcene no foreign maſter knows, 
Nor only tenders he his work as new z 


He hopes 'tis good, or would not give it you. 


If ſome people were not apt to forget as 


faſt as they read, I ſhould ſuſpect that the 


author depended upon the want of recol- 


lection or diſcernment in his auditors; for 
ſurely the Brothers is beholden to more 
than one Engliſh author: I will not pre- 
ſume to charge him with ſtealing foreign 
and contraband goods for the world; but 
ſurely Captain Ironfides is our old friend 
Ned Bowling dramatically dreiied, and taken 
from a well-known work of Dr. Smollet ; 
and I fee no harm in that; Ned had never 
trod the ſtage before, and I was glad to ſee 
him make fo good a figure upon the theatri- 
cal boards. But this is not all the obligation 


Mr. Cumberlang owes to modern authors : 
we 
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we have in our Engliſh comedies ſeveral 
diverting ſquabbles between ſcolding wives 
and henpeck'd huſbands ; but the laſt ſcene 
of the fourth act, between Sir Benjamin 
Dove and his lady, is apparently an imita- 
tion of another very like it in Mr. Colman's 
Jealous Wife; the author has not indeed 
varied it very much : the following words of 
Lady Dove, who is almoſt in the ſame ſitu- 
ation as Mrs. Oakly, ready to faint and die 
away like her, will convince the author 
that he is not quite fo original as he pre- 


tends to be : 


* Would you murder me, you brute in hu— 
man ſhape ? 
«© Would you break my heart, you tyrant?” “ 


Much more there is to the ſame purpoſe. 
Indeed, Mrs. Oakly is a lady not ſo far 
advanced in effrontery as Lady Dove, who 
intreats her huſband to be allowed the com- 
pany of her gallant in his own houſe, tho 
he had intimated to her, that he ſuſpected 


an improper commerce between them ; and 


* O you monſter! you villain ! wou'd you let me die 
for want of help? &c, &c,— Jealous Wife, Act V. 


Sir 
j 
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Sir Benjamin, who has conquered his wife's 
petulance, has not the courage to turn the 
man out of his doors whom he believes 
to be his diſhonourer. More plagiariſm 
and impropriety, I believe, might be pointed 
out in the Brothers ; but the play has merit, 
and was a very good firſt piece. 

Mr. Garrick was ſo well pleaſed with 
reading the Weſt-Indian, that, with much 
diligence and care, it was acted ſoon after 
it was put into his hands; and this play 1s 
Mr. Cumberland's maſter-picce ; the ſtory is 
throughout told with as little improbability 
as moſt ſtage fables are; the characters are in 
nature, and judiciouſly delineated; the in- 
cidents ariſe fairly from the plot; the ca- 
taſtrophe, as well as many other ſituations 
in the comedy, is very affecting. I ſhall not 
awell longer upon what is ſo well known 
to every body: Belcour is an original, 
which was well ſupported by Mr. King; 
O Flarty was inimitably acted by Moody, 
but is no invention of the author; Sir 

Callochan Obrallachan is the model from 

which he took the Iriſh Major ; nor would 
Mr. Macklin have made his honeſt Hiber- 


nian 
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nian act ſo abſurdly and diſhonourably as 


O Flarty, who inſiſts upon Dudley's com- 
plying with the contents of a letter at the 
hazard of both their lives, though he does 


not know a ſyllable contained in that letter. 


The avowing his marrying five wives, whom 
he believes all to be alive and merry, is a 
ſhocking derogation from OFlarty's character 
of a man of worth: the words @ la militaire 


were ſubſtituted by the actor, who thought, 


very judiciouſly, that the avowal of bigamy 
was too groſs, without a falvo. 

An author who could write ſo ſucceſsful 
a comedy as the Weſt-Indian, was ſecure 
in offering a play to the manager of any 
playhouſe. Mr. Cumberland's Timon, with 
conſiderable alterations, was his next piece, 
propoted to Mr. Garrick, and accepted. 

Thoſe who have read Shadwell's Timon 
will not, I believe, ſcruple to prefer it to 
Mr. Cumberland's, though both the alterers 
had better have forborn a taſk to which 
they were very unequal. It is almoſt im- 


poſſible to graft large branches upon the 


old ſtock of Shakeſpeare ; none have ſuc- 


ceeded 
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ceeded in their alterations of that poet, but 
ſuch as have confined themſelves to the 
lopping off a few ſuperfluous boughs, 
and adding, where neceſſary, ſome ſmall 
{lips of their own, and that too with the 
utmoſt care and caution. 

Mr. Cumberland has, by his manage— 
ment, utterly deſtroyed all pity for the 
principal character of the play. Shadwell 
gave Timon a miſtreſs, who never forſvot 
him in his diſtreſs; but Mr. Cumberland 
has raiſed him up a daughter, whoſe for- 
tune the father profuſely ſpends on flatterers 
and ſycophants : this deſtroys all probabi- 
lity, as well as extinguiſhes commiſeration. 
What generous and noble minded man, 
a8 Shakeſpeare has drawn his Timon, would 
be guilty of ſuch baſeneſs, as to wrong his 
child, by treating his viſitors with the wealth 
that ſhould be reſerved for her portion ? 

It is indeed a miſerable alteration of one 
of Shakeſpeare's nobleſt productions. There 
is not, perhaps, in any work, antient or 
modern, more juſt reflection and admirable 
ſatire, than in Timon: Cumberland and his 
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original do not in the leaſt aſſimilate, for 
in their ſtyles they are widely different; 
ſome excellent ſcenes of Shakeſpeare are 
entirely omitted, and others groſsly mu- 
tilated. 

Melancholy plot and ſentimental dialogue 
ſeem to be the great favourites of this writer. 
The Faſhionable Lover, which Mr. Cum- 
berland prevailed on Mr. Garrick to act in 
1772, went through its uſual periodical 
journey, or, perhaps, a little longer, but has 
never been reſumed ſince. The plot is in- 
tricate, and the cataſtrophe of the weeping 
ſort ; abundance of fituations there are in it, 
ſome of them improbable, ſome trifling, and 
others affecting; Mr. Cumberland's comic 
muſe ſeems to be always in mourning. 
The Macaroni, Lord Abberville, was not 
ill conceived by the author, and was acted 
with great propriety by Dodd. Aubrey, and 
his daughter Auguſta, were pathetic 'child- 
ren of Melpomene, and well adapted to the 
fine feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Barry. Mor- 
timer is a good character, though not new; 
he plcaſes, becauſe he exhibits to us a 

generous 
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generous mind, and is a warm lover of 
juſtice and humanity ; and this character 
ſhewed well in Mr. King, who repreſented 
it. Bridgemore is a fellow fitter for the 
cells of Newgate, and the Old Bailey, than 
to figure in a comedy acted before a polite 
audience, and on a theatre from which all 
ſuch ruffians ſhould be baniſhed. The 
actions of thieves, in my opinion, are not 
cognizable in the court of Thalia. 

Mr. Cumberland values himſelf upon 
putting an end to the provincial jargon of 
the ſtage, and that mean cuſtom of ridicul- 
ing a man becauſe he is born in a particular 
country; and in this he is certainly a friend 
to humanity. The Scots and Iriſh are 
greatly obliged to his candour; but what 
have the Welch done, to be ſo particularly 
ſtigmatized? Poor Dr. Druid is a ſtupid 
hunter after the worſt part of the virtu, and 
is a wretch void of humanity : he was acted 
by Baddeley, with that cloſeneſs to nature 
and character that diſtinguiſhes his ſtyle of 
playing. The Scotchman, Colin, is a 
great part in the Faſhionable Lover, and 

the 
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the author's chorus to carry on his plot. 
But Mr. Cumberland knows but lic of 
the Scotch idiom; his phraſcology is pro- 
perly Engliſh, with a Scotch accent; a 
few vulgar expreſſions, fuch as, Hoot! 
hoot! man! and, the de'el burſt your weam, 
&c. make the whole of the Scotch dialect 
in this play. What Scoichman, ſpeaking of 
a lord, ſays laird? yet Colin repeats this 
twenty times 1n the play. 

I ſhall not trouble my readers with an 
examination of all Mr. Cumberland's dra- 
matic pieces, which are about a dozen in 
number; for no author's muſe, for the 
time, has been ſo prolific. The Choleric 
Man was repreſented at Drury-lane about 
a year or two before Mr. Garrick left the 
ſtage. The criticiſms thrown out in the 
news- papers againſt this play, ſeem to 
have aftected the author very much. In 
his Dedication to Detraction, he enters into 
a long defence of Terence, and his manner 
of writing comedy, and endeavours to con— 
vince his anonymous opponent of malice 
and ignorance. Tis learned account of 
antient comedies, and their authors, is 


curious, 
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curious, though not very entertaining; one 
poor author, whoſe name was Eupolis, the 
Foote of thoſe days, was caſt into the ſea, 
and drowned, he fays, for lampooning Al- 
cibiades, or for ſome ſuch crime. Mr. Cum- 
berland tuggs too much at the critic's arrow 
in his fide, and yet affects to deſpiſe the hand 
from whence it came. All laboured vindica- 
tions of trifies ſhould be avoided. This co- 
medy is taken from the Adelphi of Terence, 
ſays the author. The general idea is indeed 
borrowed from that writer, but neither the 
characters nor manners of Mr. Cumberland's 
play are derived from that fource : Mr. Man- 
love indeed bears ſome reſemblance to the 
outline of Mitio, and that is all I can perceive 
of Terence in this piece. Mr. Cumberland 


tells us, that he never read Shadwell's Squire 


of Alfatia ; we readily believe him; bad as it 
is, that comedy is a better compoſition than 
the Choleric Man; the plot of this laſt is 
highly improbable ; many of the ſcenes are 
farcical, and depend upon miſtakes whica 
could never have happened : Nightſhade, 
who ſtands for the Demea of Terence, is a 
wretch without the lealt uncture of aumanity; 

Vor. II. F he 
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he is called in the play a man of humour 
indeed, but ſuch a one as is fit for no place 
but Bedlam. 

Weſton, by his admirable action, in my 
opinion, ſaved the play; he was placed in 
ſuch critical fituations, as few actors could 
have eſcaped from with ſafety, much leſs 
applauſe. A player who is obliged to fill 
up three different ſcenes of drunkennels, 
has a difficult taſk to go through ; but this 
was performed by Weſton with great ſkill, 
and equal ſucceſs. | 

It has been ſaid that Mr. Garrick, after he 
had left the ſtage, recommended the Battle 
of Hattings to Mr. Sheridan with great 
warmth, from an earneſt defire to oblige the 
author, who, on this occaſion, did not ſeem 
to have a proper ſenſe of Mr. Garrick's 
friendſhip, and that this greatly affected him; 
that he was extremely diſpleaſed, and on 
that occaſion expreſſed himſelf with ſome 
warmth, to find that all his endeavours to 
ſerve Mr. Cumberland, and promote the 
ſucceſs of his plays, did not beget that re- 
turn which he might with rca!n have ex- 
pected. 

The 
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The Battle of Haſtings is vrhat we call a 
Paſticio, a work made up of centos from 
various authors, and more particularly from 
Shakeſpeare. Mr. Garrick was aſked by 
ſeveral perſons his judgment of that tra- 
gedy ; his conſtant anſwer was, Sir, what 
all the world ſays, muſt be true. No expla- 
nation of his meaning could be drawn 
from him. 

Mr. Cumberland is unqueſtionably a 
man of very conſiderable abilities ; 'tis his 
misfortune to rate them greatly above their 
real value, and to ſuppoſe that he has no 
equal. There are many writers in this 
metropolis whoſe merit is not inferior to 
that of this gentleman ; he is one ſtar in the 
ſame firmament, where many others ſhine 
with equal brightneſs. Mr. Cumberland 
ſhould conſider too, that an author, by too 
much indulging the fluency of his fancy, 


and the rapidity of his pen, may poſſibly 


write below himſelf. Let his Pegaſus go 
to graſs for a reaſonable time, and he will 
retutn to the race with renewed vigour, 
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He is too young a man to have the ad- 
vice of Horace applicd to him, 


Solve ſeneſcentem, mature ſanus, equum. 


But, as a man ſometimes makes himſelf old 
before his time, by great and continued 
intemperance ; ſo may an author, by writ- 
ing too faſt, exhauſt his ſtock of genius. 
The news-writers have given great offence 
to this author by their criticiſing his plays; 
his reſentments have been too great for the 
provocation. Every work of art that comes 
before the eye of the public, lies open to 
the examination of every body; and men 
will, in this country, freely write what they 
freely think. A news-paper is the beſt 
channel through which information, amuſe- 
ment and inſtruction, can be conveyed ; it 
may ſometimes be foul and impure, but, 
in general, the ſtreams which paſs through 
it muſt be clear and beneficial, otherwiſe 
it would ſoon be ſtopped up. 
Good Chriſtians do not know what 
obligations they owe Mr. Cumberland. 


By 
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By the power of his eloquence, and the 
ſtrength of his arguments, he converted, 
ſome time before his death, that wicked 
unbeliever, Samuel Foote, to the Chriſtian 
faith : he aſſured his friends, that if he 
had lived a little longer, he did not doubt 
but he ſhould have complcated his work, 
and made an honeſt man of him. 

Mr. Cumberland, by his writings, ap- 
pears to be a benevolent man, and ſuch a 
one mult be beloved by all the world. 

I am certain I ſhall not diſpleaſe the reader 
by quoting in this place Dr. Goldſmith's ad- 
mirable character of this gentleman, in his 
poem of the Retaliation. 


Here Cumberland lies, having aCted his parts ; 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are: 
His gallants are all faulileis, his women divine 
And Comedy wonders at being fo hue, 

Like a tragedy queen, he has dizen'd her out, 

Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout, 

His fools have their follics fo loſt in a crowd 

Of virtues and ſcelings, that Folly grows proud; 
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And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopring his portraits, are proud of their own. 
Say, where has our poct this malady caught? 

Or wherefore his characters thus without fault: 
Say, was it, that vainly directing his view 

To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite ſick of purſuing each troubleſome elf, 


He grew lazy at laſt, and drew from himſelf? 


I ſhould not forget to inform my readers 
that Mr. Cumberland is very converſant in 
the polite arts, and particularly in painting 
and muſic : of the firſt, his obſervations on 
the pictures of great artiſts in the Choleric 
Man, will be a ſubſtantial proof. 

The airs to Calypſo, and the Widow 
of Delphi, muſt be a teſt of his taſte in 
muſic; though I cannot help ſaying, that 
I 2m ſorry to hear that he prefers Butler to 
Handel, whom, perhaps, through igno- 
rance, I eſtcemed to be the Shakeſpeare of 
muſicians ; he declares, it ſęems, that he 
hopes in a very ſhort time, no oratorio of 


that great man will be performed in this 
country. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, ALIX. 


Death of Mr. Lacy--- Mr. Garrich fele ma- 
nager --= Aflicted with chronica d:forders--- 
Alonz9 . Braganza--- Bon Jon —.— The 
Runaway --- Obſervations on them, and the 


repreſentation of them, &c. 


N the death of Mr. Lacy, joint pa- 
tentee of Drury-lane with Mr. Gar- 

rick, in 1773, the whole management of 
the theatre devolved on the ſurviving ſharer 
in the patent. He was now advanced 
to within a few years of threeſcore ; he 
had been much afflicted with chronical 
diſorders, ſometimes with the gout, which 
was rather an occaſional viſitor than a con- 
ſtant companion ; but more often with the 
ſtone and gravel, which never left him with- 
out an unkind token of a ſpeedy return. To 
relieve himſelf from the excruciating pains 
of this dreadful diforder, he was perſuaded 


to uſe lixivium, and other ſoap medicines, | 


which, in the end, proved very prejudicial 
to his health. Notwithſtanding the tre- 
quent relapſes into this diſtemper were 

1 4 alarming, 
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alarming, his friends thought that a retire- 
ment from the ſtage, while he preſerved 
a moderate ſhare of ſtrength and ſpirits, 
would be more unfriendly to him than the 
proſecution of a buſineſs which he could 
make a matter of amuſement, rather than a 
toilſome inpoution. _ 

Mr. John Home, although he had not 
much reaſon to be ſatisfied with the applauſe 
and profit which he had gained by his 
Fatal Diſcovery, was tempted once more 
to launch out into the theatrical occan, and 
to preſent to his friend Mr. Garrick, the tra- 
gedy of Alonzo ; and this I eſteem to be a 
play ſecond only to his Douglas. The plot is 
indeed improbable, and founded on the ro- 
mantic notion of deciding the fate of king- 
doms by ſingle combat.* The heireſs of 
the ſtate 1s involved in the diſpute, and ſhe 
and a whole people are transferred to the 
champion who defeats his adverſary. The 
plot of Alonzo 1s extremely intricate, and 


the incidents various. 


- 


* Ihe tragedy of Almeyda, founded on a fimilar plan, 
and written by a daughter of Mr. Mallet, had been ated at 


Drury-lane, in 1771, with applauſe. 
T riftes, 
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Trifles, light as air, are to the jealous 


Confirmations ſtrong, as proofs of holy writ. 


But ſurely the jealouſy of Alonzo is leſs 
ponderous than air itſelf ; the whole ſtory 
of his gloomy paſſion, and his agonizing 
feelings during his abſence from his wife for 
the ſpace of 18 years, 1s highly improbable, 
and beyond any thing but the hiſtories of 
knight errantry and the tales of necromancy. 
However, let us admit the probability of the 
ſtory, and the whole is conſiſtent. The lan- 
guage is poetical, though not always dra- 
matic, for it is generally too much raiſed for 
ſcenes of paſſion, and approaches too often 
to the epic ſtyle; ſome inaccuracies or 
Scotticiſms may be now and then alſo ob- 
ſerved to have eſcaped the writer: the ſen- 
timents are ſtrong and ſometimes pathetic, 
the ſituations are intereſting, and the cataſ- 
trophe affecting. Ormiſinda's deſcription of 
the ſavage and melancholy mortifications of 
her huſband in the dreary waſtes of Africa, 
and on mount Atlas, approaches to the ſu- 
blime in the terrible graces. 

Tereſa's 
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Tereſa's picture of a lovely form affected 
by grief and languor, is elegant and pic- 
tureſque: 


The beam that gilds the early morn of youth, 
Yields to the ſplendor of a riper hour; 
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The roſe that was ſo fair in bud, is blown; 
And grief and care, though they have dwelt with 


thee, 
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Have left no traces of their viſitation, 

But an impreſſion ſwcet of melancholy, 
Which captivates the ſoul, Unſkilful they 
Who dreſs the Queen of Love in wanton ſmiles ; 
Brighteſt ſhe ſhines amidſt a ſhow'r of tears 
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The graces that adorn her beauty moſt, 
Are ſoftneſs, ſenſibility, and pity. 


Ormiſinda's apprehenſions for the ſafety 
of her ſon, mixed with her praiſes of his 
courage, convey the moſt pleaſing whiſperings 
of nature, which were feelingly communi- 
cated to the audience by the {kilful per- 
former. 'The author, in his advertiſement, 
gratefully acknowledges his great obliga- 
tions to Mrs. Barry, who never more ten- 
derly or more truly touched the paſſions 
than in this play. 


The 
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The Maid of the Oaks, in the title, 
holds out the idea of paſtoral ſimplieity. 
We have, indeed, a wedding in the coun- 
try, celebrated by a fete champetre ; but 
two characters of high faſhion bring us 
back to St. James's and Groſvenor Square. 
They preſent us with a pig ure at length of 
a town life, and all the faſhionable irregu- 
larities of perſons of quality enraptured with 
the bon ton. The coterie, high play, ſcandal, 
free converſation, news- paper abuſe, frolic, 
&c. are introduced in the garden, and 
among the oaks and ſhrubberies of ho- 
neſt Mr. Oldworth. The hint of repreſent- 
ing a fete champetre on the ſtage was taken 
from one exhibited by a nobleman in the 
ſummer of 1773; permiſſion was given to 
the author to employ the mulic, and to copy 
iome of its decorations. Mr. Garrick was 
greatly pleaſed with the thought of a fete 
champetre for his theatre; and when the 
outline was thewn him, encouraged the 
writer to proceed; he perinzded him to 
alter his original plan, which was ſimple, 
and confined to two acts, and to extend it 


to 
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to the uſual length of a play. The author 
gratefully acknowledges, in his advertiſe- 
ment, the aſſiſtance of the manager; and, 
I think, his hand may be fairly traced here 
and there. 

The Maid of the Oaks is a new ſpecies 
of dramatic writing, in which the poet, 
the painter, the muſician, the carpenter, 
the actor, the finger and dancer, all combine 
their ſeveral powers to make a rich olio of 
theatrical repreſentation : it is certainly a 
very pleaſing entertainment of the ſtage. 

But I cannot help obſerving, that the 
author mult have been very young, or have 
known little of human nature, to ſuppoſe 

a father could live with his child till ſhe 
was eighteen or twenty years of age, with- 
out revealing to her the ſecret of her birth; 
this is more than natural affection can bear. 
What a tale of falſhood too muſt be 
hatched, and continually ſupported, to 
carry on this unneceſſary impoſition for 
ſuch a number of years! Could a father 
bear to ſee the uneafineſs of mind which a 
generous girl mult feel from her ſituation, 

who 
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who lives upon charity, and knows nothing 
of her parents? I cannot help ſaying it is 
a pitiful ſtage contrivance, and am ſurpriſed 
a man of Mr. Garrick's judgment could 
overlook it. | 

Lady Bab Lardoon is, I think, an original 
character in high life. None but a man of 
rank, or a perſon extremely familiar with 
the bon ton, could have drawn ſuch a 
finiſhed portrait of a gay young woman of 
quality, who ſlides ſo eafily and elegantly 
into the faſhionable fopperies and wild ex- 
ceſſes of the age, without being abſolutely 
corrupted by them. 

I have already ſpoken of Mrs. Abington's 
moſt perfect action in Lady Bab. Maria, 
the ſuppoſed orphan, and real daughter of 
Old worth, could not fall into properer hands 
than Mrs. Baddeley's, whoſe native ſimpli- 
city and genuine ſenſibility can receive no 
advantage from art or inſtruction, Mr. 
James Aikin put on, with eaſe, the bene- 
volent Oldworth. The ſound judgment, 
propriety of behaviour, and genteel deport- 
ment of this actor, recommend him to 
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the eſteem of the public in a variety of parts, 
Old Groveby is a character of humour, 
but I think not entirely new, 

Poor Weſton ! Hurry was one of his laſt 
parts. I need not tell thoſe who remember 
him, that when he came on or went off the 
ſtage, that in Hurry, as in all other charac- 
ters which he acted, he threw the audience 
into a loud fit of mirth, without diſcom- 
poling a muſcle of his features. Mr. Ver- 
non, Mr. Banniſter, and that pleaſing comic 
finger, Mrs. Wrighten, contributed much 
to the general pleaſure derived from the 
Maid of the Oaks. 

The tragedy of Braganza was written by 
an old acquaintance of Mr. Garrick, Capt. 
Jephſon, and warmly recommended to his 
care by his intimate friend, Mr, Tyghe. 

There is no little difficulty in raiſing a 
dramatic tale on a well known part of mo- 
dern hiſtory, and of no very late date. The 
characters and incidents are ſo well known, 
that little room is left for invention ; and 
the author muſt tread cautiouſly, as well 
as firmly, on ground with which every body 
is acquainted. 


It 
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It has been judiciouſly obſerved, that the 
author found it difficult, from the nature 
of his plot, which required him to be- 
gin as nearly as poſſible to the great event, 
to conduct it with eaſe, as well as pro- 
bability: it has been obſerved too, that 
the frequent meetings of the conſpirators 
are long and tedious ; but it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the incident, which is the au- 
thor's own invention, is well contrived, 
and very dramatic. 

The interview - between Velaſquez, the 
miniſter, and Ramirez, the prieſt, is written 
with great art, and with all the warm 
colouring of genius ; few tragedies o f this 
century can ſhew any ſcene equal to it. 

Two ſpeeches of Velaſquez, in which he 
employs all his art to prevail upon the 
prieſt to forego the painiul duties of his 
function, by tempting him with the view 
of wealth, honour and rank, are rich in 
ſtrong ſentiment and beautiful dition. 
The firſt of theſe ſpeeches is here in- 
{erted : | 
Say, 


* 
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Say, can you be content, in theſe poor weeds, 
To know no earthly hopes beyond a cloyſter? 
But, ſtretch'd on muſty matts, in noiſome caves, 
To rouſe at midnight bells, and mutter prayers 
For ſouls beyond their reach, to ſenſeleſs ſaints ? 
To wage perpetual war with nature's bounty? 
To blacken ſick men's chambers, and be number'd 
With the loath'd leavings of mortality, 

The watch-light, hour-glaſa, and the nauſeous phial? 
Are theſe the ends of life? — Was this fine frame, 
Nerves exquititely textur'd, ſoft deſires, 

Aſpiring thoughts, this comprehenſive ſoul, 
With all her train of god-like faculties, 

Given to be ſunk in this vile drudgery ? 


The deſcription of the dutcheſs of Bra- 
ganza failing with the duke up the Tagus 
to Liſbon, is deſcribed with great poetical 

fancy, and is only inferior to Oenobarbus's 
picture of Cleopatra falling down the 
Cydnus. 

The Portugueſe deteſtation of the Spa- 
niards is expreſſed with propriety and 
energy; and has lately been applied in. 
the news-papers, but with what truth I 
know 
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know not, to that hatred which the Ameri- 
cans are ſaid now to cheriſh againſt the 
people of Great-Britain. 


— Antipathy to Spain 

Is here hereditary; 'tis nature's inſtintt, 

Tis principle, religion, vital heat. | 

Old men to liſt'ning ſons, with their laſt breath, 
Bequeath it as a dying legacy : 

Infants imbibe it at the mother's breaſt ; 

It circles with their blood, ſpreads with their frame; 
Its fountain is the heart and, 'till that fails, 


The ftream it fed can never ceaſe to flow, 


The ſcene between the Duke and Dutcheſs 
of Braganza, in the fourth act, during the 
apprehenſions of Velaſquez having diſcover'd 
the plot, is conducted with ſkill, and ſome 
portions of it are pathetically affed ing; but 
the ſcene in the ʒth act between the Dutcheſs 
and Velaſquez, the Duke and the Conſpira- 
tors, is a mere theatrical trick, to ſecure the 
applauſe of the audience; and tho' it pro- 
duced the propoſed effect, is, in my opinion, 
unworthy of the author. 

The language, it is ſaid by the critics, is 
in ſome places too laboured and metapho- 

For H. 2 rical, 
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rical, and in others obſcure and uncouth, 


If this ſhould be granted, yet on the whole 
we have not often read lines ſo poetical, 
pure, and elegant, as the ſcenes of Bra- 
ganza. 

No dramatic piece was ever ſo extolled 
before its performance as this tragedy; no 
wonder if it fell ſhort of public expectation, 
wien raiſed to ſuch a heighth as none but a 
Shake ſpeare or an Otway could have ſatisfied. 

When Mr. Garrick acted a part in a play, 
his genius had raiſed him to that eminence, 
that he was conſidered by the greateſt part 
of the ſpectators as the only object worthy 
of attention. However, it muſt be grant- 
ed, that when the abilities of the performers 
are nearer upon a level, and the parts of a 
dramatic piece are diſpoſed with judg- 
ment, much rational delight will reſult to 
the audience. For example, no plays 
have given more real ſatisfaction to the 
people, than the School for Scandal, and 
the Clandeſtine Marriage, becauſe all the 
parts are uniformly ſupported. In thoic 
comedies or tragedies, in which the ma- 

| Nager 
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nager himſelf appeared, there was not that 
neceſſity of niceneſs in apportioning the ſe- 
veral characters, and of weighing the me- 
rits of each actor; for he was himſelf the 
ſpectacle. 

Braganza had all the advantages which 
acting could give it. The unfortunate 
Reddiſh, though not elegant or ſtriking in 
his figure, or happy in the expreſſion of 
his countenance, was not without taſte in 
ſpeaking, ſpirit in action, and caſe in de- 
portment. His great misfortune was, that 
by an habitual ſmile which he had con- 
tracted, he gave no juſt diſcrimination of the 
paſſions of grief and joy, love and jealouſy. 
His Duke of Braganza was, notwithitand- 
ing, a very commendable performance. 
Mrs. Yates, in the part of the Dutcheſs, 
was ſo much his ſuperior in the art of ſpeaic- 
ing, fo beautiful in her perſon, and gracetul 
in her movement, that Reddiſh appcared to 
a greater diſadvantage than he would with 
an inferior actreſs. 

The Velaſquez of Smith was what the 
writer deſigned him to be, artful, daring, 
"4-4 cruel, 
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cruel, treacherous, and profligate. Mr. 
Smith, from his firſt attempt in Theodo— 
ſius in 1753, to the preſent hour, has, by 
uniform good conduct, ſupported himſelf 
in the general eſteem of the people, whoſe 
favourite he certainly is, and deſerves to be; 
for no man is more indefatigable in the ex- 
ertion of his talents, in a great variety of 
characters in tragedy and comedy. To ex- 
amine his merit minutely would be uncan- 
did; eſpecially when, in the aggregate, it is 
very conſiderable. I believe the beſt judges 
prefer his action in the ſock to that of the 
buſkin. He is diſtinguiſhed amongſt the 
players by the name of Gentleman Smith ; 
| tappoſe on account of his liberal education, 
and his being the conſtant companion of 
gentlemen and men of rank. 

Mr. Brercton, in the part of Mendoza, 
gave the public a happy pretage of that im- 
proved ſtate of acting to which he is now 
arrived. When he has thrown off that dif- 


| dence which hangs about him, and has 


acquired greater confidence in his power to 
pleaſe, I dare venture to propheſy he will 
be an excellent performer. 


The 
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The Bon Ton, a comedy in two acts, is 
a well timed ſatirical piece, in which the 
profligate faſhions of the age, imported from 
France and Italy, and greedily ſwallowed 
by the high-born fools of London, are weil 
contraſted with the plain dovrnright man- 
ners of an honeit country gentleman, who, 
by an accidental viſit to the metropolis, dit- 
covers a moſt ſhocking metamorphoſis in 
the morals of both ſexes, and more eſpecially 
exemplified amongſt his own relations. 

The author, Mr, Garrick, in a ſhort ad- 
vertiſement prefixed to this little comedy, 
was glad to embrace an occaſion to do juſ- 
tice to the merit and integrity of Mr. Tho- 
mas King, the actor, in the following 
terms: * This little drama was brought 
out laſt ſeaſon for the benefit of Mr. King, 
as a token of regard for one, who, during 


2 long engagement, was never known, un- 


leſs confined by real illneſs, to diſappoint 
the public, or diſtreſs the managers.” Mr. 
Garrick, at the fame time, bore teſtimony 
to the excellence of all the performers in 
the Bon Ton; and, indeed, he could not 
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ſay too much of their meriting the appro- 
bation of the audience. 

The excellent prologue of Mr. Colman 
exhibits ſeveral humourous deſcriptions of 
the Bon Ton taken from the groſs ideas of 
it ſwallowed by the ridiculous votaries of 
pleaſure. It 1s an excellent ſupplement to 
this manly chaſtiſement of vicious manners, 
adopted from the glaring abſurdities of tra- 
velling fops. 

The laſt play which Mr. Garrick (as we 
are informed by the author herſelf) favoured, 
cheriſhed, and improved, and with great 
{»,l:citude embelliſhed, was the Runaway. 
Tint tie was of all managers the moſt able 
to be ot ſcrvice to the writer of a play, will be 
acinowicdced ; but few authors have been 
ſo particular in ſpecifying the ſeveral reaſons 
for it as Mrs. Covey. 

ite Runaway 1s a work of a young ima- 
gination; a genuine, though careleſs, pic- 
ture of natural manners; waere the lan- 
ouuge is flowing; the characters, though 
ſlighdy, yet are faithfully delineated ; and 


where wit, humour and morality, combine 
to furniſh out an agreeable entertainment. 
From 
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From Mrs. Cowley's Runaway, a better 
comedy, it was conjectured, would toon be 
preſented to the public, by the ſame author. 
The Belle's Stratagem has more than anſwer- 
ed the moſt ſanguine expectations which 
could be formed of her capacity. 

Miſs Hardy's ſcheme of conquering the 
prejudicesof her lover, by making him firſt 
hate her and afterwards love her, is ſuch aone 
as a woman only could form: man, wrapt up 
in his ſolid judgment and wonderful ſagacity, 
would never have ſuffered it to enter into his 
head. But the audience, by the loud and 
repeated applauſes given to the cataſtrophe, 
amply juſtified the oeconomy of the play. 
Though to ſpeak of this comedy is digreſ- 
tive, as it carries me beyond my plan, which 
reaches no farther than the adminiſtration 
of the ſtage by Mr. Garrick ; yet, I think it 
is but paying a proper tribute for the plea- 
ture which this agreeable dramatic piece 
gave me, to dwell a little upon its peculiar 
and diſtinctive merit. 

The ſatire is of that kind which will beit 
pleaſe and inſtruct a generous and polity 
zudience: it tends to reform irregular man- 
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ners, and faſhionable follies, without the 
language of diſguſting ſeverity, and illiberal 
reproach, which, in my opinion, ought 
ever to be ſtrangers to genteel comedy. 
The writer, tho' ſhe does by no means want 
wit, does not aim or ſtrain at it. Her know- 
ledge of manners in high life is as exact as 
if ſhe had lived with people of rank from 
her infancy. Mrs. Rattle's deſcription of a 
fine lady is worthy of Cibber or Sheridan. 
The contraſt between preſent diſſipation 
and exploded ſobriety is well drawn, and 
gives an animating vigour to the ſcene. The 
characters are all of them ſuch as may be 
found in liic: the high-bred man of fa- 
ſhion, the ſober country gentleman, the 
go0d-natured, odd, whimſical father, the 
gay town inſet of faſhion, who receives 
a tint of folly from every object he meets, 
the free, romantic, high-ſpirited gir], the 
lady of the town, the placid and complying 
wife; inſhort, the whole groupe is compoſed 
of ſach as an audience will acknowledge to 
be the {ons and daughters of Adam and Eve, 
and of the preſent generation. I could wiſh 
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the auction ſcene was left out entirely, and 
the madneſs of Doricour a little ſhortened. 

Few plays have been more perfectly acted 
in all their parts than the Belle's Stratagem. 
To fay that Miſs Young ſurprized the pub- 
lic with unexpected excellence, would, 
perhaps, be eſteemed a cold compliment to 
an accompliſhed actreſs; yet, we may pay 
this tribute to her extraordinary merit in 
the part of Miſs Hardy, that her ſinging 
agreeably, and dancing gracefully, was a 
moſt pleafing addition to her ſpeaking and 
action. Mrs. Mattocks may boaſt of en- 
joying ſo many requiſites for an excellent 
actreſs, that I moſt heartily wiſh ſhe would 
do herſelf the juſtice not to copy another, 
when ſhe is ſo rich in merit herſelf. The 
molt ſevere ſatiriſt, who beſtows one look on 
Mrs. Hartly, muſt be inſtantly diſarmed, 
and turn all his cenſure to panegyric. The 
calm and lovely innocence of Lady Touch- 
wood could by no body be to happily re- 
preſented as by this actreſs. 


I am afraid we have no real fine gentle= 


man now upon the ſtage but Mr. Lewis, 
who, 
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who, in Doricour, drew the character of a 
gay young fellow, juſt returned from his 
travels, enflamed with the love of foreign 
cuſtoms and manners, but not abſolutely 
devoted to them. Lewis's manner is very 
graceful and unembarraſſed. His volubility 
in ſpeaking, ſometimes makes him inarticu- 
late; this is a fault I could wiſh he would 
avoid. | 

Mr. Wroughton, in Sir William Touch- 
wood, was the bold reprover of vice which 
wears the gay maſk of faſhion, and the ho- 
neſt advocate of regularity and ſobriety diſ- 
countenanced and exploded by the followers 
of the bon ton. 

No actor deſerves the countenance of an 
audience more than Wroughton, for no man 
takes more true pains to deſerve it. There 
was a touch of nature in his addreſs to Lady 
Touchwood, when the ladies were carrying 
her away, in ſpite of his endeavours to the 
contrary, triumphantly to public places, 
which was not unworthy the moſt perfeck 
actor : 


Fanny! — Fanny! — You will not leave me, will you? 


A manly 
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A manly warmth, correted by huma- 
nity, diſtinguiſhed Aickin's manner of de- 
tecting and puniſhing of Courtall, who had 
formed a vile plot to diſhonour lady Touch- 
wood, which pleaſed, and will ever pleaſe, 
an Engliſh audience. 

Mr. Lee Lewis and Mr. Quick, who 
ated Flutter and Old Hardy, are deſervedly 
ſuch great favourites in their different ſtyles 
of acting, that I (hail leave them to the en- 
joyment of that approbation which they 
are always ſure to meet with. 
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The players unprotected, and perſecuted---- 
Their characters more reſpectable than gene- 
rally ſuppoſed- Their leyally Neglect 
of their own intereſt ---- Diſtreſs of decayed 


aftors - Mr. Hull's addreſs to the players 


The foundation of a theatrical fund---- 
Which was firſt eftabliſhed at Covent-garden 
Mr. Garrick the great promoter of the 
. fund at Drury-lane---- His earnefineſs to 

ſupport it Procures an act of parliament 

for its ſecurity -- His donation to it by 
will, Ce. 


Ef players, though the great in- 
| ſtruments of rational amuſement 
and moral inſtruction, of all the ſubjects 
of this free kingdom, have, by an un- 
accountable fatality, been leaſt protected, 
and moſt perſecuted. Thoſe comedians 


who preſume to act plays without a royal 


patent, are ſubject to the puniſhment in- 
curred by the act againſt vagrants, which 
conſiders them to be in that predicament; 
or if that ſtatute is not, or cannot, be 


put 
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put in force againſt them, they are obliged 
to pay a large fine every time they per- 
form, agreeably to a clauſe in an a& made 
in the eleventh year of the late king to li- 
mit the number of playhouſes. 

Even in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. when, from the people's fondneſs 
for theatrical repreſentation, there were no 
leſs than twenty playhouſes open in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, not 
only the fanatics of thoſe times, but ſome 
ſour divines of the eſtabliſh'd Church, pub- 
liſhed books againſt the players, in which 
they were repreſented as perſons who prac- 
tiſed a profeſſion unlawful and profane, and 
contrary to the religion of the goſpel. In 
juſtification of theſe cenſures, we find they 
made uſe of arms borrowed from the pope's 
magazine, The canons and decretals of theſe 
holy heads of the holy Roman Catholic 
Church have been ranſacked and quoted 
againſt the poor players. When we examine 
the arguments adduced againſt theſe people, 
we find them either founded on miſapplica- 
tions of their originals, or entirely ſupported 


by ignorance, fanaticiſm, and folly. 
I will 
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I will not preſume to ſay, that the players CC 
are more exemplary in their lives, or more B 
remarkable for their piety and devotion, W 
than their neighbours ; yet they will be of 
found, on enquiry, to have leſs diſturbed of 
the peace of ſociety than any body of men th 
whatſoever. Look over the records of of 
Newgate and the Old-Bailey, from the be- To 
ginning of the laſt century to the preſent Ol 
times, you will ſcarcely find the name of a ſa 
comedian amongſt the many unhappy 
wretches who have ſuffered condign puniſh- cl 
ment for breaking the laws of their country. 01 
One honour the players can boaſt, which I. 
is entirely their own. The greateſt writer R 
of this, and perhaps of any other nation, B 
was one of their profeſſion ; and notwith- q 
{tanding the reflection which a critic and h 

_ commentator has made in favour of Shake- ti 
ſpeare, that one of the greateſt misfortunes tl 
of his life, was his being obliged to keep the v 
worſt of company, meaning his fellows; it v 
may, in their favour, be preſumed, that their el 
converſation was not very licentious, for the C 
language of bis W is pure and chaſte when F 


compared 
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compared to the dialogue of Ben Jonſon and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. There is ſuch a 
wide difference between the modeſt ſcenes 
of the player writer, and the looſe language 
of the two laſt mentioned gentlemen au- 
thors, one the ſon of a biſhop, and the 
other of a judge, that one would ſcarce 
imagine that they had lived in the ſame age, 
or that their plays were acted before the 

ſame audiences. | 5 
The players too have ever merited a large 
claim to royal favour. In the breaking 
out of the civil wars in the reign of Charles 
I. they were firm friends to the royal cauſe. 
Robinſon the actor was killed at the ſiege of 
Baſingſtoke by Harriſon, who refuſed him 
quarter, and ſhot him in the head, when he 
had laid down his arms, with this quota- 
tion from ſcripture, Curſed is be that doeth 
the work of the Lord negligently. Mohun, 
who was a favourite actor of Charles II. 
was a captain ; and after the civil wars were 
ended, he ſerved in Flanders, where he re- 
ceived pay as a major. The famous Charles 
Hart was a lieutenant of horſe in Prince 
'Rupert's 
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Rupert's troop. Burt was a cornet in the 
fame troop, and Shutterell quarter-maſter. 
Allen was a major and quarter-maſter at Ox- 
ford. Not one of the players of any note 
fided with the parliament, except Swanſton, 
a preſbyterian, who took up the trade of 
a jeweller ; he was famous for acting Othel- 
lo; the reſt loſt or expoſed their lives for K. 
Charles. I will venture to aſſert, that there 
is not a man amongſt the preſent actors of 
both houſes, but is a ſtaunch friend of go- 
vernment. 

But indeed the players have, till very 
lately, been as neglectful of themſelves and 
their intereſt, conſidered as a body of men, 
as the legiſlature itſelf. They were governed 
by no particular rules and orders, which ce- 
ment a ſociety for its own advantage or pre- 
ſervation. No laws were thought of by 
them, to ſecure them from injuſtice, op- 
preſſion, or want. Like a ſhip at ſea, with- 
out a chart or compaſs, they were driven 
about, juſt at the pleaſure of the winds and 
waves. Their pilot was the manager, their 
rudder the aydience; 
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- Within theſe thirty years there has been a 
talk of eſtabliſhing a theatrical fund, for 
the ſupport of ſuch performers as ſhould be 
obliged through age, infirmity, or acci- 
dent, to retire from the ſtage. Various 
plans have been formed, ſome of them, 
perhaps, might have been reduced to prac- 
tice, others were nugatory or viſionary. 
Mr. Pritchard, an honeſt, good-natured 
man, the huſband of the great actreſs, had 
laid out a ſcheme to relieve infirm players ; 
but little hopes could be expected from a 
projector who propoſed to build a ſhip 
which could move on the water without 
either ſails or wind. Mr. John Arthur, 
the player, drew a plan of a large building, 
with a chapel in it, I ſuppoſe on the model 
of Dulwich College ; but this was thought 
too expenſive, and of too large a ſcale for the 
abilities of the ſubſcribers. Mr. Roſamond 
of Hampton very generouſly, about the year 
1757, offered a handſome ſum of money for 
the ſupport of decayed actors. The mana- 
gers were at firſt jealous of this undertaking 
of the players, and imagined it would in 
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time produce an #mperium in imperio, and 


prove the means of arrogance and preſump- 
tion in them, and, perhaps, render them 
independent of their maſters. However, 
ſome of thoſe actors, who, through infir- 
mity, or any other inability, were unem- 
ployed, by application to the managers of 
Drury-lane, occaſionally obtained relief, 
either by preſents, or ſhares in benefits. 
This charity was, however, but a partial 
and uncertain relief. At length, in 1765, 


the caſe of an eminent actreſs, whoſe ſalary 


had been very conſiderable, who was on a 
ſudden, from no apparent cauſe, reduced 
to depend on the contributions of the 
players of both houſes, which were indeed 
very ample, conſidering their abilities, 
alarmed the whole ſociety. Mr. Thomas 
Hull, a judicious actor, and a man of a 
very reſpectable character, had the honour 
to be the firſt who conceived and brought 
to bear a rational project for the players 
fund. To promote this deſirable end, he 
addreſſed the performers of Covent- garden 
theatre in a printed letter, in which, after 

2 eſtabliſhing 
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eſtabliſhing the neceſſity of ſome method 
of proviſion, he ſtated ſeveral reaſonable 
propoſitions, as the foundation of his plan. 
The moſt material are the following : 

That a ſubſcription be immediately be- 
gun, at the free will of each approver of 
this method; and that the monies ariſing 
from it be forthwith lodged in the public 
funds. | 

That an allowance of ſixpence in the 
pound be granted from the weekly income 
of all ſuch who chuſe to be contributors to 
the inſtitution. 

That every perſan who contributes a 
guinea, or upwards, be defired to meet his 
brethren, to appoint a ſele&t committee of 
three, five, or more members, as ſhall ſeem 
fitteſt, for the farther advancement of this 
ſcheme. | | | 

That the ſaid committee ſhall take the 
office of ſecretary in rotation, without fee 
or reward. 

That the weekly contributions be left 
with the treaſurer of the theatre, who 
will be deſired to deliver them to the ſecre- 

X 2 tary, 
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tary, in order to be conveyed to the funds, 
as faſt as they amount to any ſum capable 
of bearing intereſt : and farther, that ſuch 
intereſt be from time to time withdrawn, 
and replaced, in order to its accumulation. 

That, for five years to come, no levies be 
made on the fund ; and none but the con- 
tributors, and their families, ſhall ever have 
claims upon it ; foreign objects ſtill to be 
left to their judgment and humanity ; 
which laſt they will be better able to in- 
dulge, from the certainty of a reſource, 
ſhould their own circumſtances ever re- 
quire it. | | 

This addreſs produced an immediate 
good effect. The collection was ſet for- 
ward, under the joint efforts of Mr. 
Hull, and Mr. Mattocks, who was a very 
{trenuous promoter of the ſcheme; and 
with this very judicious proviſo, that no 
one perſon ſhould give leſs than half a 
guinea, nor more than a guinea. 

The contribution was begun in Decem- 
ber 1765. In the courſe of a very few 
days, above 1ool. were raiſed. The firſt 


meeting 
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meeting of the contributors was on the 22d 
of December, 1765, when the plan was 
eſtabliſhed, which has ſince been gradually 
improving. 

The ſcheme was moſt liberally aſſiſted by 
the patronage of Mr. Beard and Mrs. Rich, 
then managers of Covent- garden theatre. 
The late Mr. William Gibſon of Covent- 
garden was a large contributor; Mr. Cum- 
berland and Mrs. Donaldſon were likewiſe 
great benefactors. Mr. Beard has continued 
a truſtee of the inſtitution from its firſt origin 
to this time. 1. 5 

During the firſt ſix years, or thereabouts, 
the fund was augmented by the profits of 
annual benefits. Under Mr. Colman's ma- 
nagement, the players were deprived of this 
advantage; he wiſhed, it ſeems, to have the 
direction of the fund; this the committee did 
not think themſelves warranted to grant. It 
is, in my opinion, rather an unhappineſs that 
they did not, or could not, comply with his 
deſire; for as Mr. Colman was certainly 


a perſon of ſufficient ſecurity for all the 


money which could be depoſited in his 
hands, and would have accounted with 
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them fairly and punctually for all diſburſe- 
ments, the refuſing his requeſt, he might 
think, proceeded from a want of that confi- 
dence they ought to have repoſed in him; 
and this prevented them, in all probability, 
from receiving much emolument and increaſe 
to their fund. It is extremely unfortunate that 
Mr. Harris, who is celebrated by the players 
as a liberal, as well as polite man, ſhould 
perſiſt in refuſing an annual benefit to the 
fund. It has been obſerved very juſtly, 
that many ſchemes of charity out of doors 
are benefited by the theatre ; that which 
originated under its very roof is denied 
every aſſiſtance of that kind. Notwith- 
ſtanding this material diſadvantage, this 
. inſtitution has been enabled to grant much 
occaſional relief, and to ſupport ſeveral 
ſuperannuated contributors in eaſe and com- 
fort, without injuring their capital, or any 
apprehenſion of it. 

The fund of Covent-garden theatre, in 
1776, had the ſanction of an act of par- 
liament; and the ſubſcribers to it are there- 
by declared a body corporate and politic. 

; The 
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The Covent-garden fund was firſt fet on 
foot at a time when Mr. Garrick was on 
the continent. When he came home, he 
was exceedingly angry, and much mortified, 
that a baſineſs of ſuch importance ſhould 
be carried on without the leaſt communi- 
cation with him: he was, he ſaid, univer- 
fally acknowledged to be at the head of his 
profeſſion, beſides being a patentee and ma- 
nager of the oldeſt company of the king's 
ſervants. The players apology for pro- 
ceeding without his advice or knowledge, 
was urged partly from their immediate 
feeling on the account of Mrs. Hamilton, 
who had been reduced from very afflu- 
ent circumſtances to indigence, and ex- 
cluded from the theatres when her powers 
of acting were as ſtrong as they ever had 
been. The other part of their excuſe was 
not quite ſo palatable ; they urged the fre- 
quent and unſucceſsful applications which 
they had made to the managers of Drury- 
lane theatre; that it was therefore become 
an act of neceſſity to make ſome proviſion 
for ſuperannuated or diſabled actors, and 
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reſcue their profeſſion from the diſgrace of 
being unlike any other ſociety or body . 
men in the nation. 

Whether the reluctance of conſenting to 
the long requeſted aſſiſtance of the ma- 
nagers of Drury-lane, proceeded from one, 
or both of them, is of no importance at 
preſent. That they both, in 1766, very 
heartily concurred to encourage a contribu- 
tion, in order to eſtabliſh a fund for the 
ſupport of ſuch performers whoſe age and 
infirmities ſhould oblige them to retire 
from the ſtage, is very certain: they not 
only paid down a very conſiderable ſum, as 
an earneſt of farther favours, but promiſed 
an annual benefit night for the augmentation 
and ſupport of the fund; and this promiſe 
was fulfilled by Mr. Garrick and Mr. Lacy 
during the life of the latter, and, fince his 
death, was made good by his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, Willoughby Lacy, Eſq. 

But Mr. Garrick had it in his power to 
do the moſt eſſential ſervice to this benevo- 
lent inſtitution by his talents in acting, 
which he vigorouſly exerted in favour of it, 

| by 
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by performing. annyally one of his ca- 
pital parts. On theſe nights he ſpoke a 
prologue of his own writing, in which 
there was a happy mixture of humour and 
benevolence. He was, in conſequence of 
theſe his periodical labours, the chief in- 
ſtrument of bringing the playhouſe fund of 
Drury-lane to its maturity ; and in this he 
proved himſelf the friend, father, and pro- 
tector of the comedians. 

On the 18th of May, 1774, at a meeting 
of the players in. the Green-room of Drury- 


lane, Mr. Garrick produced, to the great 


ſatisfaction of the perſons then preſent, an 
account of the monies arifing from the 
ſeveral contributions, benefits, intereſt of 
money, &c. He likewiſe, at the ſame 
time, propoſed to them, that a committee 
of thirteen perſons ſhould be choſen, and 
by the members empowered to form ſuch 
rules and orders as ſhould be thought moſt 
conducive to the laſting welfare of the ſaid 
eſtabliſhment. To this propoſition they 
unanimouſly conſented. 
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In January 1776, the committee of the 
Drury-lane fund, by the advice of Mr. 
Garrick, apphed to parliament for their 
ſanction and ſupport ; who, on ſuch appli- 
cation, paſſed an act for the better ſecuring 
this laudable charity. All the coſts and 
charges attending the paſling of this ſtatute 
were diſcharged by Mr. Garrick ; and, till 
farther to increaſe his bounty to the inſti- 
tution, he did, with the conſent of Wil- 
loughby Lacy, Eſq; beſtow on it the monies 
received on the roth of June, 1776, at the 
repreſentation of The Wonder, A Woman 
Keeps a Secret ; when, after acting the part 
of Don Felix, he took his final leave of 
the ſtage. 

Mr. Garrick alſo gave to the proprietors 
of the fund a houſe ſituate in Drury-lane, 


for the conveniency of aſſembling to tranſact 
buſineſs : this houſe, ſome time before his 


death, the committee (old to him for a ſum 
of 3701. By his will, he bequeathed the 
ſame back again to the fund. It is com- 
puted, that, by the product of his labours 
in acting annually PN parts, and by 

_ donations 
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donations of one kind or other, he gained 


for this beneficial inſtitution a capital of 


near 4,500]. 

If a man acquires a right to value 
himſelf upon any circumſtance which ren- 
ders him more reſpectable in the eyes of 
the world; how much more may whole 
ſocieties be authoriſed to eſteem themſelves 
objects of reſpect, when, by a generous 
effort, they have overcome many difficulties, 
and reſcued themſelves from obloquy and 
diſgrace! The eſtabliſhment of the play- 
houſe fund reflects great and laſting honour 
upon the preſent race of actors. 


Of theſe laudable inſtitutions I have 


ſpoken copiouſly, and, I hope, exactly. 
May they live and flouriſh. I cannot con- 
clude this chapter, without obſerving, that 
his preſent Majeſty has done more, by 
granting of various royal patents, & to reſcue 
the players from the perſecution of igno- 
rant and fanatical magiſtrates, than all his 
predeceſſors. 


3 


* Patents of Edinburgh, Vork, Hull, Norwich, 
Liverpool, &c. 
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nee in the entrance to Drury-lane 
theatre, and ornaments over it - My. 


Garrick reſolves to part with his ſhare of 


the patent ---- Various reafons affigned for 
it Acls ſeveral of his principal characlers 
=== Takes his fmal leave of the ſtage --- 
Hrs addreſs to the audience. | 


EFORE the opening of Drury-lane 
theatre in the winter of 1776, many 
convenient paſſages, and ſeveral enlarge- 


ments of entrance, were made, to facilitate 


the audience in going into the ſeveral parts 
of the houſe, eſpecially into the front and 
fide boxes, from Bridges-ſtreet. To this end, 
ſome part of the Roſe Tavern was taken in, 
and joined to the theatre. Some decorations 
were made over the grand entrance in the 
ſame ſtreet. The King's arms in the middle, 
large and ſtriking figures of a lion rampant 
and an unicorn, fronting each other, at the 
two extremities of the building ; at the top 


of 
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of all, and in the middle of it, a ſuit of an- 
tient armour, reſembling the trophies raiſed 
by a conqueror on ſlaying the leader of an 
army ; ſuch as we ſee deſcribed in the be- 
ginning of the 11th book of Virgil's Æneis. 
Many remarks were made on the impro- 
priety of theſe ornaments, which I ſhall 
leave to the critics. | 
Theſe alterations in the inſide and front 
of the theatre were followed by reports 
of Mr. Garrick's reſolution to part with his 
ſhare of the patent. Many reaſons were 
publicly aſſigned for it: ſome gave out, 
with probability, that his health was ſo 
much impaired by conſtant illneſs, that 
it would not be in his power either to 
act or manage longer with any eaſe to 
himſelf: others would have it, that the 
ungovernable and refractory tempers of ſome 
ladies of the theatre had reduced him to the 
neceſſity of quitting a ſceptre which he 
could no longer hold with any kind of dig- 
nity, ſince his ſubjects began to thwart his 
dictates, and would no longer ſubmit to his 
directions. 
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Two epigrams were publiſhed, which 


were written in favour of this ſuppoſition. 
The firſt was intituled, 


Orpheus and Garrick. 


Three thouſand brims kill'd Orpheus in a rage; 
Three actreſſes drove Garrick from the ſtage. 


The ſecond was inſcribed, 


The Manager's Diſtreſs. 


I have no nerves, ſays -g; I cannot act. 


Pre loſt my limbs, cries Anz; 'tis fact. 


Y——s ſcreams, I've loſt my voice, my throats 


ſo ſore. 
Garrick declares he'll play the fool no more. 
Without nerves, limbs, and voice, no ſhew, that's 
| certain: 8 . 


Here, prompter, ring the bell, and drop the curtain. 


_ Though the diſputes which muſt unavoid- 
ably fall out amongſt perſons whoſe tempers 
are accidentally heated, and whoſe intereſts 
claſh in the confined circle of a play-houſe, 
where jealouſy and diſtruſt predominate, 
| | | from 
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from very obvious reaſons*, gained ſome 
credit to the report of Mr. Garrick's leaving 
the ſtage, from the frequent oppoſition to. 
his will by the moſt eminent of the female 
players; yet I am fully perſuaded, that ſuch 
ridiculous ſquabbles, if they really did hap- 
pen, however they might for the time ruffle 
his temper, did not abſolutely influence his 
conduct in a point ſo material to his intereſt. 
From his being advanced to what Shakeſpeare 
calls his chair days, in the 6oth year of his 
age, and the frequent relapſes into painful 
fits of the ſtone and gravel, which, on their 
departure, always left fad and viſible marks 
of their tyranny, we may venture to aſſert, 
he was induced to think of a retreat, and to 
aſcertain his property in the beſt manner 
poſſible, 1n order to ſecure it, in caſe of his 
death, for the beloved partner of his life, 
and his other relations. 

When it was once known that Mr. Gar- 
_ rick was in earneſt to part with his moiety 


— — 


*The diſputes of players are generally owing to 
theic peculiar ſituation. They cannot, like thoſe of 
other profeſſions, diſpoſe of their talents in ſeveral 
markets, and to various purchaſers, 
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of the patent, ſeveral bidders offered them- 


ſelves immediately. Not to dwell long on a 


tranſaction ſo publicly known, in the begin- 
ning of January, 1776, he entered into ar- 
ticles with Richard Brinſley Sheridan, Tho- 
mas Linley, and Richard Ford, Eſqrs. for 
the ſale of his moiety, on paying the ſum of 
thirty-five thouſand pounds.* 

Another motive for leaving the ſtage at 
this time, was, doubtleſs, his reſolution 
not to ſtay on till his powers of acting were 
weakened by age or infirmity. He was 
determined, before he left the theatre, 


to give the public proofs of his abilities to 


delight them as highly as he had ever done 
in the flower and vigour of his life. To this 
end, about a fortnight or three weeks pre- 
vious to his taking his final leave, he pre- 
ſented them with ſome of the moſt capital 
and trying characters of Shakeſpeare ; with 
Hamlet, Richard and Lear ; beſides other 
parts which were Jeſs fatiguing. Ham- 
let and Lear were repeated; Richard he 
acted once only, and by the king's com- 


* 'This contract was perfected June 24, 1776. | 
| mand. 
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mand. His Majeſty was much ſurpriſed 


to ſee him, in an age ſo advanced, run about 


the field of battle with ſo much fire, force, 
and agility. 

He finiſhed his dramatic race with one of 
his favourite parts, with Felix, in the Won- 
der, A Woman Keeps a Secret. When the 
play was ended, Mr. Garrick advanced 
towards the audience with much palpi- 
tation of mind, and viſible emotion in his 
countenance, No premeditation whatever 
could prepare him for this affecting ſcene. 
He bowed---he pauſed - the ſpectators 
were all attention. --- After a ſhort ſtruggle 
of nature, he recovered from the ſhock 
he had felt, and addreſſed his auditors in 
the following words : 


% Ladies and Gentlemen, 


It has been cuſtomary with perſons un- 


* der my circumſtances to addreſs you in a 
“farewell epilogue. I had the ſame inten- 
* tion, and turned my thoughts that way; 
but indeed I found myſelf then as incapa- 
* ble of writing ſuch an epilogue, as I 
“ ſhould be nw of ſpeaking it, 
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The jingle of rhime, and the language 
* of fiction, would but ill ſuit my preſent 
« feelings. This is to me a very awful 
* moment ; it is no- leſs than parting for 
* ever with thoſe. from whom I have re- 
© ceived the greateſt kindneſs and favours, 
and upon the ſpot where that kindneſs 
*« and thoſe favours were enjoyed.” | Here 
he was unable to proceed till he was relieved 
by a ſhower of tears. ] 

e Whatever may be the changes of my 
« future life, the deepeſt impreſſion of your 
* kindneſs will always remain here, [putting 
c his hand on his breaſt] fixed and unal- 
&* terable. 8 

« I will very readily agree to my ſucceſ- 
& ſors having more {kill and ability for their 
« ſtation than I have; but I defy them all 
© to take more fincere, and more whinter- 
« rupted pains for your favour, or to be 
«© more truly ſenſible of it, than is your 
«© humble ſervant.” 

After a profound obeiſance, he retired, 
amidſt the tears and acclamations of a moſt 
crowded and brilliant audience. . 
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S HAP. LI. 1 

l 

Mr. Garrick retired from the theatre At- | | | 
tentive to what paſſes on Drury-lane age z— „ 
His advice followed --- Attends the rehearſal i 14 
F Miſs More's tragedy of Percy -—-Mrites 1 | 
the prologue and epilogue to it --- Offends Ma- 1 
demoiſelle D' Eon---- Reaſons for bis not being | | | | 
intimate with that per ſon . The Fatal 1 | 
 Falſhood--= Mifs Young - Unexpected ho- [ | 1 [| 
nours paid to Mr. Garrick in the Houſe of Will | 
Commons Inſtrufts a young aclor in a very , | 
difficult part Is taken ill at a nobleman's 1 | 


ſeat --= Returns to town, ſeemingly recover- 
ed--= Relapſes --- Attended by ſeveral phy- 
ficians — His calm reſignation Dies --- 
Magmnficently buried. 


THOUGH Mr. Garrick had taken his 
leave of the ſtage, it was no eaſy mat- 
ter for him to throw off all thoughts of it; 
he had ſtill a great ſtake depending, which 
it was his intereſt to ſupport. The new 
patentee and oſtenſible manager eſteemed 
and loved him; he knew the value of his 
| J - 7 advice, 
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The jingle of rhime, and the language 
5e of fiction, would but ill ſuit my preſent 
feelings. This is to me a very awful 
moment; it is no leſs than parting for 
* ever with thoſe. from whom J have re- 
* ceived the greateſt kindneſs and favours, 
and upon the ſpot where that kindneſs 
* and thoſe favours were enjoyed.” [Here 
he was unable to proceed till he was relieved 
by a ſhower of tears. ] 

Whatever may be the changes of my 
« future life, the deepeſt impreſſion of your 
e kindneſs will always remain here, [putting 
&« his hand on his breaſt] fixed and unal- 
cc terable. 8 Þ 

«« I will very readily agree to my ſucceſ- 
C ſors having more {kill and ability for their 
« ſtation than I have; but I defy them all 
© to take more fincere, and more whinter- 
e rupted pains for your favour, or to be 
«© more truly ſenſible of it, than is your 
humble ſervant.” 

After a profound obeiſance, he retired, 
amidſt the tears and acclamations of a moſt 
crowded and brilliant audience. 
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CHAP. Ll. 


Mr. Garrick retired from the theatre A- 
tentiue to what paſſes on Drury-lane flage --= 
His advice followed --- Attends the rehearſal 
.of Miſs More's tragedy of Percy ---- Writes 
the prologue and epilogue to it Offends Ma- 
demoiſelle D'Eon---- Reaſons for bis not being 
intimate with that perſon ---=- The Fatal 
 Falſhood--= Miſs Yung Unexpected bo- 
nours paid to Mr. Garrick in the Houſe of 
Commons Inſtructs a young aclor in a very 
difficult part Is taken ill at a nobleman's 
ſeat --= Returns to town, ſeemingly recover- 


ed Relapſes --- Attended by ſeveral phy- 


Jſiciaus - His calm refignation--- Dies --- 
Magnficently buried. 


FEHOUGH Mr. Garrick had taken his 


leave of the ſtage, it was no eaſy mat- 
ter for him to throw off all thoughts of it; 
he had ſtill a great ſtake depending, which 
it was his intereſt to ſupport. The new 
patentee and oſtenſible manager eſteemed 
and loved him; he knew the value of his 

| a Y 2 advice, 
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advice, and implicitly relied upon his expe- 
rience and diſcernment. 

Mr. Garrick, befides other motives 
to ſerve the patentee, Mr. Sheridan, was 
pleaſed with his reliance on his kindneſs, 
and his confidence in his judgment. He 
very freely communicated his opinion to 
the manager upon every ſubject on which 
he was conſulted. I have no doubt but that 
Mr. Sheridan, by his advice, made ſome 
judieious alterations in Congreve's Old 
Batchelor, Love for Love, and the Way 
of the World. By retrenching ſome licen- 
tious expreſſions, and connecting, .by ſome 
ſlight additions, character and ſentiment, 
he has ſaved thoſe excellent plays from 
oblivion, which the extreme delicacy of a 
refined age, whoſe ears are become exceed- 
ingly chaſte, could not endure. Would any 
body believe that the ſong of a ſoldier and 
ſailor was too groſs for the ſqueamiſh ſto- 
machs of a whiſt-club? The Relapſe, which 
was certainly too groſs for any civilized au- 
dience, has been altered by the ſame hand 
to the Trip to Scarborough, and is now 


a very pleaſing comedy. 5 
BOY ove. 
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Love for Love was revived with the full 
force of the company; and my old ac- 
quaintance Dick Yates, when turned of 
ſixty, played Ben the Sailor with all the 
vigour, humour and ſpirit, of a man of 
thirty. King's Tattle was as entertaining as 
a ſhallow debauchee could be made by a 
good actor. Moody's figure, voice, and man- 
ner, were well fitted to Sir Sampſon Legend, 
the hard- hearted father, and ill-natured wit. 
I would recommend to this player a little 
more of the gentleman in acting this ſarcaſtic 
knight. Parſons was born a comic actor ; 
the tones of his voice and the muſcles of 
his face proclaim it ; his humour is genuine 
and pleaſant; nobody can forbear laugh-_ 
ing, either with him, or at him, whenever 
he opens his mouth. If he would be more 
ſimple and chaſte in drawing Old Fore- 
ſight's character, and not imitate the action 
of a ſailor pulling up his trowſers ſo often, 
he would not, perhaps, gain ſo much loud 
applauſe, but he would find more judicious 
approvers. 
From an actreſs celebrated for characters 
of high life, and eminent for graceful de- 
1 3 portment 
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portment and elegant action, you would 
not expect the aukward and petulant be- 
haviour of a gurl juſt come from a farm- 
houſe : Mrs. Abington, unconfined in her 
talents, rendered Miſs Prue as naturally 
rude and diverting, as if ſhe had been 
miſtreſs of no otheg ſtyle in aQing than 
ruſtic ſimplicity. 

The tragedy of Percy, written by Miſs 
Hannah More, had been read and approved 
by Mr. Garrick, and was, I believe, re- 
commended by him to Mr, Harris, who 
very liberally beſtowed expences on the 
drefles, and other decorations of the tra- 
gedy. The parts were appropriated to the 
powers of the company. From many af- 
fecting ſcenes in this play, it was impoſſible 


not to prognoſticate to our ſtage a rifing . 


genius in tragedy, who would in time pro- 
duce ſcenes not inferior to the beſt of Otway 
and Southern, without that mixture of 
coarſeneſs and vulgarity which diſgrace the 
productions of theſe excellent writers. 
There 1s an interview between Elwina and 
Percy, in the fburth act, which is not much 

inferior 
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inferior to the celebrated parting ſcene be- 
tween Caſtalio and Monimia, in the laſt 
act of the Orphan. 

Mr. Garrick wrote the prologue and 
epilogue to Percy. | 

The following lines, apparently appli- 
cable to Mademoiſelle D'Eon, gave great 
offence, we are informed, to that lady, and 
her friends : 


To rule the man, our ſex dame Nature teaches ; 
Mount the high horſe we can, and make long ſpeeches, 
Nay, and with dignity, ſome wear the breeches, 
And why not wear them? — 


* * * CY **. * * * Hp 


Did not a lady knight, late chevalier, 

A brave ſmart ſoldier in your eyes appear ? 
Hey! preſto! paſs ! His ſword becomes a fan, 
A comely woman riſing from a man, 

The French their Amazonian maid invite; 

She goes—alike well {kill'd to talk or write, 
Dance, ride, negociate, ſcold, coquet, or fight. 
If ſhe ſhould ſet her heart upon a rover, 

And he prove falſe, ſhe'd kick her faithleſs lover. 
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Theſe harmleſs verſes were, it ſeems, 
greatly reſented by this phenomenon in 
petticoats. The truth is, Mr. Garrick had 
ſtudiouſly avoided any acquaintance with 
D'Eon, who had often wiſhed to be intro- 


duced to him ; but his intimacy with the 


enemies of this perſon, ſome of the heads 
of the French miniſtry, eſpecially Mr. De 
St. Foix and Mr. Neckar, prevented a cor- 
reſpondence with her. However, D'Eon 
was once invited to Hampton. Mr. Garrick 
had, above moſt men, the lively art of 
entertaining: to amuſe his gueſt, he drew 
two humourous pictures of a Frenchman 
and an Engliſhman, and painted their 
different manners of feeling in a fimilar 
ſituation. This, it ſeems, diſpleaſed D'Eon; 
for Mr. Garrick was too good an Englith- 
man, to give the advantage on the French- 
man's fide.* AE 
It is pretended now, that this lady is a 
natural daughter of Lewis XV. and for 


= T—— 


* When he was at Paris, he would not be intro- 
duced to Abbe Le Blanc, who had written, as he 
thought, diſreſpectfully of Shakeſpeare, 1 
that 
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| thatreaſon, is treated by the court of France 
with great tenderneſs and delicacy. The 


letter of invitation to return to France, 


lately printed, and written by a great French 
miniſter, is couched in the molt reſpectful 
terms. The king inſiſts upon her wearing 
the proper habit of her ſex; the lady has 
a violent paſſion for the military dreſs, and 


does not wiſh to change it; and in this ſhe | 


is ſupported by the gentlemen of the army, 
who inſiſt upon it, that no perſon who has 
ranked as an officer, ſhould ever wear a gown 
and petticoat. She has, it is reported, been 
kept above twelve months in a kind of ho- 
nourable confinement, with an intent to 
oblige her to conform to the king's will. 
The Fatal Falſhood of Miſs More, which 
Mr. Garrick had ſeen in MS. and greatly 
approved, was acted at an improper time of 
the year, in April 1769, at the theatre of 
Covent-garden, but with the beſt approba- 
tion that can poſſibly be given to a tragedy, 
the heart-felt ſorrow and guſhing tears of 
the audience. 
The power of paſſion over a mind natu- 
rally generous and ſincere, but induced by 
love's 
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love's irreſiſtible force to deviate from all 
thoſe ties which ſhould bind the human 
heart, was never more ſtrongly painted 
than in the Fatal Falſhood. Such ſcenes of 
confliting- paſſions, where honour, grati- 
tude, friendſhip, and reaſon, prevail for 
a time, and at laſt are laid proſtrate at the 
feet of the univerſal tyrant; are ſcarcely 
to be equalled in any of our modern plays, 
Orlando is indeed love's martyr. 

Though a critical examination of this ex- 


cellent tragedy could not but be an agreeable 


taſk, it would lead me beyond the limits of 
my plan ; however, I hope I ſhall be excuſed 
the endeavouring to do juſtice to the inimi- 
table action of Miſs Young. I had felt her 


power of moving the paſſions in the Ma- 


tilda of Dr. Franklyn, a tragedy acted a 
few years ſince with great and merited ap- 
plauſe : in Emmelina, ſhe ſurpaſſed every 
actreſs I had ever ſeen, in the repreſentation 


of deep ſorrow and unutterable anguiſh. 


There is no ſituation of the ſtage fo diffi- 
cult, as that in which the player is obliged 
to ſupply what no words can expreſs ; when 

look 
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look and action muſt convey to the audience 
the ſupreme diſtreſs of an agonizing heart. 

The dumb deſpair of Miſs Young was, 
in the expreſſion of countenance, ſuperior to 
all the powers of eloquence ; and produced 
ſuch an effect on the audience, as I do not 
remember ever to have ſeen. Her look to 
Guilford, her father, when ſhe pronounced 
theſe ſimple words, 


75 Methinks your daughter ſhould not have 
been refuſed,” —— 


throbb'd every heart, and drew tears from 
every eye. | 

Mr. Garrick frequently, when diſengaged 
from buſineſs, attended the debates of the 
Houſe of Commons, efpecially on ſuch im- 
portant queſtions as he knew would bring 
up all the beſt ſpeakers of both parties. 

In the ſpring of 1777, he happened to be 
preſent in the gallery. During a certain mo- 
tion, which produced an altercation between 
a right honourable member and another ho- 
nourable gentleman, which proceeded to 


that 
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that degree of warmth, that the Speaker 
and the Houſe were obliged to interpoſe, 
to prevent ſome apprehended bad conſe- 
quences ; a Shropſhire member happened 
to obſerye that Mr. Garrick was fitting in 
the gallery, and immediately moved to clear 
the houſe. t 

Mr. Burke roſe, and appealed to the 
honourable Aſſembly, whether it could 


poſſibly be conſiſtent with the rules of de- 


cency and liberality, to exclude from the 
hearing of their debates a man to whom 
they were all obliged ; one who was the 
great maſter of eloquence; in whoſe ſchool 
they had all imbibed the art of ſpeaking, 
and been taught the elements of rhetoric. 


For his part, he owned that he had been 


greatly indebted to his inſtructions. Much 


more he ſaid in commendation of Mr. Gar- 


rick, and was warmly ſeconded by Mr. 
Fox and Mr. T. Townſhend, who very 
copiouſly diſplayed the great merit of their 
old preceptor, as they termed him ; they 
reprobated the motion of the gentleman 
with great warmth and indignation. 


The 
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The Houſe almoſt unanimouſly con- 
curred in exempting Mr. Garrick from the 
general order of quitting the gallery. He 
wrote a little poem on the occaſion, which 
has never been printed, and will, I hope, 


prove an agreeable entertainment to my 
readers. 


Squire FB——n roſe with deep intent, 
And notify'd to parliament, 

That I, it was a ſhame and fin, 
When others were ſhut out, got in; 
Aﬀerting in his wiſe oration, 

I gloried in my ſituation. 

I own my features might betray 
Peculiar joy I felt that day; 

I glory when my mind is feaſted 
With dainties it has ſeldom taſted ; 


When reaſon chuſes Fox's tongue 


To be more rapid, clear, and ſtrong ; 


— 


* 'This gentleman's political creed is, that all govern- 
ment whatſoever is to be ſupported ; a paſſive obedience 
doctrine very pleaſing to every miniſter, and every prince. 
With Mr, B——n Nero has as great a title to alleg:ance 
as Titus Veſpaſian. 


When 
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When from his claſſic urn Burke pours 


A copious ſtream through banks of flow'rs ; 
When Barre ſtern, with accents deep, 
Calls up Lord North, and murders ſleep; 
And if his Lordſhip riſe to ſpeak, 

Then wit and argument awake: 

When Rigby ſpeaks, and all may hear him, 
Who can withſtand, ridendo verum? 
When Thurloe's words attention bind, 
The ſpell's of a ſuperior mind. 

Now, whether I were Whig or Tory, 
This was a time for me to glory; 

My glory farther till extends, 

For molt of theſe I call my friends : 
But if, Squire B 
To ſee me, as you thought, ſo pert, 


n, you were hurt 


You might have puniſh'd my tranſgreflion, 
And damp'd the ardour of expreſſion, 

A brute there is, whoſe voice confounds, 
And frights all other with ſtrange ſounds ; 
Had you, your matchleſs pow'rs diſplaying, 
Like him, Squire B— 
I ſhould have loſt all exultation, 


n, ſet a braying, 


Nor gloried in my ſituation, 


Mr. 


2 


Nan 


— 
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Mr. Garrick was, upon all occaſions, 
after he had quitted the ſtage, willing to 
give his advice and inſtruction to any actor 
who thought it his intereſt to conſult him. 
In the winter of 1778, the managers of 
Drury-lane, by his advice, revived the 
tragedy of Mahomet, tranſlated: by Miller 
from Voltaire, and one of the moſt ad- 
mired pieces of that writer. The part of 
Zaphne had originally been repreſented by 
Mr. Garrick himſelf, with very great ap- 
plauſe ; why he never afterwards reſumed 
it, I could not learn; but he endeavoured, 
about ten or twelve years ſince, to give Cau- 
therly an idea of it. But altho' that young 
actor was exceedingly attentive to his maſter's 
inſtructions, and laboured very indefatigably 
to do juſtice to them in action, his natural 
requiſites for tragedy were weak, and his 
chief merit conſiſted in having a very good 
ear. Mr. Garrick had an affection for him, 
and often puſhed his abilities beyond their 
reach. His Zaphne was a very faint copy 
of the author's deſign, and his tutor's leſſon. 


Young 
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Young Mr. Banniſter, after giving ſome 
indications of agreeable talents in the dra- 
matic line, was thought by Mr. Garrick 
not unequal to the taſk of giving the public 
a repreſentation of Zaphne. He inſtructed 
him in this part for ſeveral weeks very aſſi- 
duoufly; and finding the young actor's 
abilities anſwer his expectations, he en- 
couraged him to make an experiment of his 
tragic talents in this trying part. 
Banniſter had the advantage of acting 
Zaphne with Mrs. Robinſon's Palmyra, 
a young, beautiful, and pleaſing actreſs. 
The ſcenes of Zaphne are as intereſting 
to the audience as they are difficult to the 
powers of an actor; an unexperienced 
youth, naturally generous and good, is 
wrought upon by gloomy ſuperſtitious de- 
luſion, and the fanatic enthuſiaſm of viſion- 
ary zeal, to act contrary to all the known 
dictates of reaſon, truth, and humanity ; 
the knowledge of what is evidently right 
claſhing with what this diſciple of Mahomet 
is taught to believe an indiſpenſable act 
of religion, produces ſuch a conflict of con- 

tending 
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tending paſſions, ſuch a ſtruggle between 


nature and art, reaſon and zeal, as nothing 


but the {kill of a Garrick could properly 


_ diſcern, and ſtrongly repreſent. However, 
it muſt be owned, that this young adven- 
turer gave the public, in Zaphne. a fair pro- 


| miſe of arriving, in time, to a great degree 


of merit ; his voice was not as yet rightly 
formed, and, conſequently, unable always 
to give force to the violent paſſions of an 
enthuſiaſt ; he conceived juſtly, and with 
accuracy, and ſometimes executed boldly 
and vigorouſly. By the death of Mr. Gar- 
rick, this young man loſt a good friend, 


and an excellent inſtructor. Mahomet was 


played by Palmer, who, I think, excells 
more in eomedy than in tragedy : he is a very 
good general actor; if he never riſes to a ſu- 
perior degree of excellence, neither does he 
ever ſink to flatneſs and inſipidity. No actor 
is more ſeen by an audience in a great variety 
of parts, nor, in general, more approved, 
than Mr. Palmer. 

The genius of Voltaire ſaw hat excel- 
lent effect the workings of nature between a 


Vol. II. 2 father 
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father and his children, unknown to one an- 
other, would produce on the feelings of an 
audience. The fituations of Zaphne, Pal- 
myra, and Alcanor, are as truly affecting as 
any I know in dramatic poetry. It is with 
pleaſure I pay the juſt tribute of praiſe to a 
worthy man, and a judicious actor. Mr. 
Benſly was extremely pathetic through the 
whole of that admirably drawn character 
of Alcanor. | 
In Chriſtmas 1778, Mr. and Mrs. Garrick 
were invited to the country ſeat of Earl 
Spencer, where they had frequently been 
welcome gueſts. In the midſt of that ſocial 
happineſs and rational pleaſure which every 
body enjoys with that noble family, Mr. 
Garrick was ſeized with a terrible fit of his 
old diſorder. His having the herpes, or 
what is commonly called the ſhingles, at 
the ſame time, which perfectly covered his 
loins, alarmed Mrs. Garrick greatly, tho' 
the phyſicians ſaid it was a matter of no 


importance. He was fo well recovered of 
his diſorder, the gravel and ſtone, that he 
determined to ſet out for London. He 
arrived at his houſe in the Adelphi on Friday 

the 
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the fifteenth of January, 1779. The next 
day he ſent for his apothecary, Mr. Law- 
rence, who found him dreſſing himſelf, 
and ſeemingly in good health, but ſome- 
what alarmed that he had not, for many 
hours, diſcharged any urine, when his con- 
ſtant practice had been, for ſome years, to 
make water every four hours. Mr. Law- 
rence obſerved to him, that this was no 
ſufficient cauſe to make him uneaſy ; but 
when, on the next day, he found the ſame 
ſymptom continue, he judged it proper to 
acquaint Dr. Cadogan with it. The doQor 
conceived it to be of ſo ſerious a nature, 
that he told Mr. Garrick, his diſorder was 
ſo uncertain in its progreſs, that it was 
neceſſary to inform him, if he had any 
worldly affairs to ſettle, it would be pru- 
dent to diſpatch them as ſoon as poſſible. 
Mr. Garrick afſured him, that nothing of 
that ſort lay on his mind; and that he was. 

not afraid to die. | 
The diſtemper was inceſſantly gaining 
ground; the fluids not paſſing in their na- 
tural courſe, brought on a kind of ſtupor, 
„ which 
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which increaſed gradually to the time of 
his death. | 

About two days before he died, he was 
viſited by a very old acquaintance, a man 
whoſe company and converſation every 
body covets, becauſe his humour is harm- 
leſs, and his pleaſantry diverting. He was 
introduced to Mrs. Garrick, who was in- 
diſpoſed, from the fatigue ſhe underwent 
in her long and conſtant attendance upon 
her huſband; a duty which ſhe never 
omitted during any illneſs of his life. She 
perſuaded this friend to ſtay and dine with 
her, expecting from him ſome little allevi- 
ation of her uneaſineſs from ſympathy, 
and ſome eaſe of condolement from his 
company in her preſent ſituation, - While 
they were talking, Mr. Garrick came into 
the room ; but oh! how changed! from 
that vivacity and ſprightlineſs which uſed 
to accompany every thing he ſaid, and 
every thing he did! His countenance was 
fallow and wan, his movement flow and 
folemn. He was wrapped in a rich night- 
gown, like that which he always wore in 


Luſignan, 
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Luſignan, the venerable old king of Jeru- 
ſalem; he preſented himſelf to the imagi- 
nation of his friend as if he was juſt ready 
to act that character. He ſat down; and 
during the ſpace of an hour, the time he re- 
mained in the room, he did not utter a 
word. He roſe, and withdrew to his cham- 
ber. Mrs. Garrick and the gentleman dined; 
but Mr. Garrick was rather a little diſpleaſed 
that he was not ſent for to be preſent at 
their meal. 

Dr. Heberden and Dr. Warren were 
now called in. Several other phyſicians, 
many of whom were his intimate acquaint- 
ance, attended, without any deſire of re- 
ward, and ſolely from an eager inclination 
to give him relief, and to prolong a life fo 


much valued by the public, and fo dear to his 


friends. When Dr. Schomberg approached 
Mr. Garrick, he, with a placid ſmile on his 
countenance, took him by the hand, and 
ſaid, Though laſt, not leaſt in love.“ 
The ſtupor was not ſo powerful as to 
hinder him from converſing occaſionally 
with a philoſophical chearfulneſs. He told 


Mr. Lawrence, that he did not regret his 
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being childleſs ; for he knew the quickneſs 
of his feelings was ſo great, that, in caſe it 
had been his misfortune to have had diſ- 
obedient children, he could not have ſup- 
ported ſuch an affliction. 

On the day before his death, ſeeing a 
number of gentlemen in his apartment, he 
aſked Mr. Lawrence who they were ; he 
was told they were all phyſicians, who 
came with an intention to be of ſervice to 
him. He ſhook his head, and repeated the 
following lines of Horatio in the Fair 
Penitent: 


Another, and another, ſtill ſucceeds; 


And the laſt fool is welcome as the former. 


During the remainder of his time, he 
continued eaſy and compoſed, and con- 
verſed with great tranquillity. He had ſo 
little apprehenſion of death being ſo near, 
that, I am well informed, he ſaid to the 
ſervant who gave him a draught, a day or 
two before his death, Well, Tom, I 
«© ſhall do very well yet, and make you 
« amends for all this trouble.” 


? He 
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He died on Wedneſday morning, January 
the 2oth, 1779, at eight o'clock, without 
a groan. Mr. Garrick's diſeaſe was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Potts to be a pally in the 
kidnies. 

On Monday, February 1, the body of 
Mr. Garrick was conveyed from his own 
houſe in the Adelphi, and moſt magnifi- 
cently interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, un- 
der the monument of his beloved Shake- 
ſpeare. He was attended to the grave by 
perſons of the firſt rank; by men illuſtrious 
for genius, and famous for ſcience; by thoſe 
who loved him living, and lamented his 
death. | 

Twenty-four of the principal actors of 
both theatres, who compoſed the two com- 
mittees of the playhouſe funds, were alſo 
attendants at the funeral; and, with un- 
feigned ſorrow, regretted the loſs of ſo 
great an ornament to their profeſſion, and 
ſo munificent a benefactor to their cha- 


ritable inſtitution.* 


— _ ——_ 
— — — —— 


For the order of Mr. Garrick's funeral, ice the 
Appendix, 
2 4 
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CHAP. LIN, 


View of Mr. Garrick's general charafler - 
Cannot be compared with Burbage, Allen, 
Hart, Mobun, Sc. Superior to Wilkes, 
Booth, and Cibber - More honoured than 
any Engliſh or foreign actors Moliere and 
Baron Anecdotes of ibem Mr. Garrick 
compared with Roſcius--- His pre-eminence-- 
Honours paid to Mr. Garrick not confined to 
his native country--- Mr. Neckar, Mr. De St. 
Foix, and the duke of Nivernois--- Mr. Gar- 
rick's learning Improvements from his con- 
tant viſfitors--- His converſation---Contraſted 
with that of Foote The ſervices which he 
did to others - Mr. Beighton's character 
Mr. Garrick conſidered as an author --- His 
Jaults - Splendid manner of living His 
humanity, benevolence, and charity. 


O much has been ſaid, in the preceding 
chapters, of Mr. Garrick, as an actor 
and a man, that it may ſeem unneceſſary 
to make any farther addition. And yet, 

ſome 


A 
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ſome general view of ſo extraordinary a per- 
ſon, in which he muſt be conſidered both 
as a man figuring in the world, and in 
his domeſtic ſituation, will, in all probabi- 
lity, be expected. His public actions are 
indeed. ſo blended with his private, that it 
will be no eaſy taſk to ſeparate them. Of 
his ſuperior {kill in acting I have ſpoken ſo 
largely, that little or nothing on that head 
muſt - be given here, eſpecially as I ſhall 
have an opportunity, in another place, to 
compare his theatrical powers with thoſe of 
other actors, his contemporaries.* 

Without any inclination to make invidi- 
ous compariſon, or with a view to leſſen the 
reputation of any man that is now, 'or ever 
has been, on the ſtage, it can with truth be 
averred of Mr. Garrick, that he was viewed 
by the world in general in a different light 
from all actors of this, or any other nation, 
antient or modern. 

I do not now ſpeak of his particular 
eminence as 2 player, but of his great im- 
portance as a member of ſociety ; of his 
general worth, not of his ſingular talents. 


_ 


” 


— 


* Dramatic Miſcellanies. 
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- Amongſt the comedians of this country, 
whom ſhall I ſelect to compare with Gar- 
rick? Pope forbids me to go back to the 
days of Shakeſpeare; the condition of the 
players was then ſo mean, it ſeems, that 
they were conducted by the butler into the 
. buttery ;* and, as he ſays, and, I believe, with 
fome regret, not placed at a lord's table, or 
a lady's toilette. And yet this author might 
have known, that James the Firſt granted 
his royal licence to William Shakeſpeare, 
Richard Burbage, John Hemmings, Henry 
Condell, &c. whom he ſtiles his ſervants, 
and calls upon all magiſtrates to aſſiſt them 
in the due performing of their plays and 
interludes; a favour, I preſume, not granted 
to mean fellows of Mr. Pope's deſcription. 
Nor did this great writer's malignity to the 
players allow him to reflect, that Edward 
Allen, the munificent founder of Dulwich 
College, was a player, and the ſole pro- 
prietor of his own theatre, which he built 
from the ground ; and that this man could 
not be worth leſs than 25,0001. a ſum then 


* Pope's Preface to Shakeſpeare, 


equal 
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equal to 100, oool. in our days,“ and not 
inferior, upon that account, to Mr. Gar- 
rick's fortune. 

But however valuable the players, in the 
days of Elizabeth and James the Firſt, 
might be, I ſhall not ſearch amongſt them 
for a rival to Mr. Garrick. Their ſucceſſors, 
in the reigns of Charles and james the Se- 
cond, gained no advantage of eſtimation 
from their acting the licentious plays of 
Dryden, Otway, Lee, Wycherly, Behn, 
and Shadwell; and tho' Hart and Mohun, 
who had, by their loyalty in fighting bravely 
for their prince, and by wearing the ho- 
nourable title of ſoldier, thrown a luſtre 
upon their names, yet, I believe, we muſt 
not put them on a level with Mr. Garrick ; 
nor can I compare with: the ſplendour of 
his fame the fortunes and reputation of 
Betterton, that worthy man, and moſt ex- 
cellent actor. 


— 


* Burbage, the great actor of Shakeſpeare's great 
characters, we are told, was ſo eminent in his pro- 
feſñion, that no country gentleman thought himſelf 
qualified for converſation without having an acquaint- 
ance with Dick Burbage. 


The 
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The extreme licentiouſneſs of many plays, 
and the endleſs riots occaſioned by certain 
ladies wearing vizor maſks, kept from' the 
theatre a great number of ſober and grave 
people, who deemed it a kind of contami- 
nation to frequent a place fo irregular, 
debauched, and tumultuous. 

The Rev. Mr. Collier's ſhort View of the 
Stage produced a remarkable, and almoſt 
inſtantaneous alteration in the language 
of the theatre; and the act of the 5th of 
queen Anne, by which the wearing of 
vizor maſks in the playhouſe was prohi- 
bited, was an excellent ſupplement to the 
cenſures of the reverend divine. The papers 
in the Tatler and SpeQator contributed 


more, perhaps, than any thing elſe, to. re- 
form the taſte, and mend the morals of the 
age and of the theatre. Addiſon and Steele 


undertook the patronage of plays and 
players. 


From this time we may date, not only 


an amendment of public morals, fo far at 


leaſt as regards decency of behaviour and 
refinement of language, but with the re- 
formation of the poetical tribe, and their 

literary 
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literary offspring, we muſt include a more 
regular and guarded conduct in their friends 
the actors. The royal patent granted to 
Dogget, Wilkes, and Cibber, and another 
afterwards given to Booth, Wilkes, and 


Cibber, in conjunction with Sir Richard 


Steele, raiſed the conſequence of the players 
much higher than it had ever been; and 
amongſt theſe acting patentees I muſt en- 
deavour to find a rival to Mr. Garrick. 

Wilkes was a regular, aftable, and well- 
bred man, of plain good underſtanding, 
but without any tincture of learning. His 
whole ambition was to excel in his pro- 
feſſion. He ſometimes went to court, but 
was entirely unacquainted with the great. 
He was juſtly admired as an actor, and loved 
as an honeſt man; but had no mark to 
diſcriminate him from any other private 
gentleman. 


Booth had great advantages from birth 


and education : he was a relation of the 
ear] of Warrington, and not far remote 
from the title. He was a ſcholar, and a 
man of poetical fancy, as his compoſitions 


in 
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in verſe, which are far from mean, will 
ſufficiently teſtify. | 
His profeſſional merit recommended him 
to lord Bolingbroke, who was ſo pleaſed 
with his company and converſation, that 
he ſent his chariot to the door of the theatre 
every night, to convey Booth, after the play 
was finiſhed, to his country ſeat. It was 
faid of Booth, that though he had then no 
chariot of his own, he commanded the 
carriages of all the nobility. The friend- 
ſhip of lord Bolingbroke gained Booth a 
ſhare in the patent of Drury-lane theatre. 


From that time, which was ſoon after the 


death of Betterton, he was conſidered as the 
firſt tragedian of the age. He grew rich, 
and purchaſed an *eſtate and country houſe 
at. Cowley, near Uxbridge. 

Thus exalted to the higheſt eminence of 
fame, accompanied with the acceſſion of 
wealth, it might be imagined that no ſuc- 
ceeding actor could eaſily riſe to a heighth 
ſo eminent, and ſo envied. But Booth, 


— 


* Afterwards bought by John Rich, Eſq. 
who 
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who had never before made any great figure 
in the world, after his marriage with Miſs 
Santlow, on whom he greatly doated, cul- 
tivated few or no friendſhips, reſorted to 
no public places, except Button's and the 
Bedford coffee-houſes. No neighbouring 
gentlemen around his ſeat at Cowley, at 
leaſt very few of them, diſturbed him with 
viſits or invitations. Known only to a few, 
he could be valued only by a few. He ſoon 
became indolent, was a loiterer at home, 
and ſolely wrapt up in the contemplation 
of his wite's accompliſhments. 

There was in his look an apparent good- 
neſs of mind, which ſtruck every body that 


ſaw him. I have heard Mr. Delane, the 


actor, ſay, that when he entered the Bed- 
ford coffee-houſe, at a time when it was 
frequented by men of faſhion, that he at- 
tracted the eyes of every body, by the be- 
nevolence of his aſpect, the grandeur of his 
ſtep, and the dignity of his demeanour. 
To ſum up his character, he was an actor 
of genius, and an amiable man. 


Colley Cibber, the other patentee, to the 


reputation of an approved and ſucceſsful 
actor, 
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actor, added the higher character of a di- 
ſtinguiſhed dramatic writer. His merit in 
both capacities introduced him to perſons 
in high life, and made him free of all gay 
companies. In his youth he was a man of 
great levity, and the conſtant companion 
of our young noblemen and men of faſhion 
in their hours of diſſipation ; Cibber di- 
verted them with his ſallies of humour and 
odd vivacities. He had the good fortune, in 
advanced life, to ſolace the cares of a great 
ſtateſman in his relaxations from buſineſs: 
Mr. Pelham loved a tete a tete with Colley 
Cibber; and, I think, the latter tells us ſo 
in the dedication of his excellent Apology 
to that wiſe and honeſt miniſter. But an ha- 
bitual love of play, and a rivetted attachment 
to pleaſure, endered him not fo agreeable to 
perſons of 4 Frave turn of mind; much leſs 
could he be an eligible companion to the 
maſt dignified of the clergy, and to the 
heads of the law, who courted the company 
of Mr. Garrick, and with whom he lived, 
not on terms of permiſſion and ſufferance, 
but with freedom and familiarity. | 


But 
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But Colley, we are told, had the honour 
to be a member of the great club at White's; 
and ſo, I ſuppoſe, might any man, not quite 
unknown, who wore good cloaths, and paid 
his money when he loſt it. But on what 
terms did Cibber live with this ſociety ? 
Why, he feaſted moſt ſumptuouſly, as I 
have heard his friend Victor ſay with an air 
of triumphant exultation, with Mr. Arthur 
and his wife, and gave eighteen pence for 
his dinner. After he had dined, when 
the club-room door was opened, and the 
laureat was introduced, he was ſaluted with 
the loud and joyous acclamation of O king 
Coll! Come in, king Coll! Welcome, 
welcome, king Colley!” And this kind of 
gratulation, Mr. Victor thought, was very 
gracious, and very honourable, 

I do not regard the vile aſperſions of that 
ſour old critic, John Dennis, who, in a 
letter to Sir John Edgar, (meaning vir 
Richard Steele) ſtiles Cibber an abandoned 
profligate. I have heard, from better autho- 
rity than Dennis, that he was a man of great 
good nature and humanity. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that, to the very dregs of old age, he 
was addicted to pleaſure. 
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From what has been ſaid, the reader will 
be convinced, that although, as an author, 
Cibber ſtands on higher ground than Mr. 
Garrick, in other reſpects, he is greatly 
his inferior. | 

If we turn our eyes to gay France, or 
harmonious Italy, we ſhall not, in thoſe 
enlightened countries, I believe, meet with 
a theatrical competitor to Mr. Garrick. 
We muſt not look for accompliſhed actors 
amongſt the Italian improviſatori, or the 
repreſenters of the burletta; nor ſhall I 
diſgrace Mr. Garrick fo far, as to compare 
him to the heroes of the opera ſtage, whoſe 
merit conſiſts in modulation of voice, and 
whoſe dignity reſults from their accumu- 
lation of riches. 

The French are generous patrons of the 
drama, and pay not only attention, but re- 
ſpect, to players of ſuperior rank. Moliere 
was eſteemed an excellent actor in comedy, 
and was, at the ſame time, a great author : 
he was indeed, as Boileau and Racine told 
Louis XIV. the glory and boaſt of his reign: 
all Europe could not then produce any dra- 

matic 
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matic writer equal to him; and, I believe, 
our beſt critics are agreed, that he is ſecond 
to Shakeſpeare alone; but as a player, and 
a man of eminence, followed, courted and 
careſſed by the greateſt and the graveſt men 
of a nation, he falls infinitely ſhort of a 
Garrick. Louis knew Moliere's worth, and 
rewarded his merit, though not ſo amply 
as a prince ought to have done who pen- 
ſioned the learned over all Europe. He con- 
verſed often with him, and even ſometimes 
gave him a hint for a character.“ The 
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great prince of Conde admired Moliere, 


and many of the nobleſſe were his patrons 
but he was by no means their companion, 
or admitted to an equality of converſation 
and friendſhip, as Garrick was with a 
duke of Devonſhire, an earl of Chatham, 


* Particularly in the Facheux. After the firſt 
repreſentation of this piece, Louis told Moliere, 
(pointing to the'Comte de Soye Court, a remarkable 
hunter) * There's another character of an imper- 
tinent.” Moliere exhibited him the very next time 
the play was acted; and had the addreſs to obtain 
the terms of the chace, of which he was ignorant, 
from the Count himſelf, 
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and George lord Littleton. No firſt preſi- 
dent of the parliament of Paris ever paid a 
viſit to Moliere; much leſs would he take a 
bed at his houle, as a lord chancellor and a 
lord chief juſtice of England have with 
Garrick; they were not only his gueſts, 
but his occaſional lodgers. 

In vain did Louis endeavour to place 
the humane and generous Moliere, for 
ſuch he was, above the prejudices which 
aroſe from his occupation of actor. To 
honour him as highly as his condition 
would permit, he appointed him one of the 
gentlemen of his bed-chamber. But this 
poſt, which was deſigned to place him 
above reproach, expoſed him only to a very 
groſs affront; for when, according to the 
cuſtom of France, he went to aſſiſt at the 
making up the king's bed, his partner 
refuſed to join in office with him, on ac- 
count of his being a player. It is true, 
the king reſented the gentleman's inſolence, 
but that could not wipe away Moliere's 
diſgrace. 


The 
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The bigotted arch prelate of Paris would 


have excommunicated Moliere, not have 
honoured him with a viſit. Both our arch- 
biſhops have frequently thought themſelves 
happy in being entertained at the Adelphi, 
or Hampton, by Mr. and Mrs. Garrick. 
But Michael Baron was the great actor 
of France, and ſome reſpect will be due to 
the brother Roſcius of Mr. Garrick. All the 
hifforians of the French ſtage ſpeak of 
Baron as a prodigy of the theatre. The 
richeſt and nobleſt epithets in their lan- 
guage are ſelected by them to expreſs the 
beauties of his action and elocution ; he was 
careſſed, and almoſt idolized, by all France. 
Our own Roſcius had a competent ſhare of 
vanity, as moſt great artiſts have; but Ba- 
ron's idolatry of his ſuperior conſequence 
exceeded all limits of credibility. It was a 
ſaying with this man, that nature, once 
every hundred years, produced a Cæſar, 
but ſhe took two thouſand to form a Baron, 
The ſtrongeſt and moſt convincing proof 
of his merit was the prodigious applauſe 
which the people of Paris gave him when 
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he returned to the ſtage* in the 68th year 
of his age, after leaving it for near thirty 
years. He continued to charm all France 
to his 77th year, 'when he was ſuddenly 
taken ill upon the ſtage, in a very favourite 
part : he died about two months after. 
Baron was the great favourite of the 
young nobility of France, and converſed 
with them freely and familiarly. His man- 
ner of living was ſplendid; he kept his 
coach, and played high. He had amaſſed 
great riches by his acting, beſides enjoy- 
ing a great penſion beſtowed on him by 
the king, and preſents from the princes 
of the blood. But however exalted Baron 
was by himſelf and others, his companions 
of the nobility made him ſometimes feel 


A A 
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* Baron aſpired to the honour which his maſter, 
Moliere, had enjoyed, of being one of the gentlemen 
of the bedchamber to the king, or ſome other poſt about 
his perſon : the pride of Louis would not ſuffer him 
to beſtow that on the accompliſhments of a player 
which he had given to the greateſt comic writer of 


France. Upon this refuſal, Baron left the ſtage in 
diſguſt, 


the 
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the inferiority of his ſituation. He once 
offered to bett a large ſum of money with 
a nobleman of high rank. This was bold 
and unexpected ; the prince, looking at him 
with ſome ſurprize, ſaid, Have at you, 
Monſieur Britannicus!” a part Baron acted 
in one of Racine's plays. He was very inti- 
mate with the Marquis de Biron, and of- 
ten his companion in his parties of plea- 
ſure. The marquis's ſervants one day 
fell out with the coachman and valet of 
Baron, and beat them. Baron complained 
to the marquis of this affront : © My lord,” 


- » * faid he, © your people have ill- treated my 
te people.” The familiarity of the addreſs, 


and the ſuppoſed equality which was pre- 
ſumed to be inferred in the words your 
people and my people, offended the nobleman; 
and when Baron repeated the charge, he 
turned to him with this ſevere reproof, 


% My good dear Baron, what would you 


« be at? Pray, tell me how you came 
* to have any people at all.” Mr. Garrick's 
manner of living with our nobility was of a 
different kind from Baron's; it was with 
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dignity and eaſe: unaſſuming in his manner, 
he was always courted to uſe that freedom 
and familiarity which his moderation and 
good ſenſe declined. | 

Bruyere, after obſerving that acting, among 
the Greeks, was not diſhonourable, though 
held in a degree of infamy amongſt the 
Romans, makes this obſervation: © We 
(fays he) “think of the players as the Ro- 
« mans did, but we behave to them after 
© the manner of the Greeks,” What I 
have related of Moliere and Baron does not, 
I imagine, eſtabliſh this reflection of 
Bruyere. | 

It is true, that the Greeks did not think 
acting a diſqualification for any office of the 
ſtate, civil or military ; and the reproaches 
with which Demoſthenes overwhelms 
Z#ſchines, in his celebrated oration De 
Corona, on account of his acting, are not 
levelled at the profeſſion itſelf, but againſt 
the man: © You” ſays Demoſthenes ** was 
** a bad actor of inferior parts; I hiſſed you 
for your unſkilfulneſs, and the people 
t chaſtiſed you ſeyerely on the ſame 
“ account,“ 9 


And 
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And now there remains only the proto- 
type of all the great actors, Roſcius himſelf, 
to whom I can, with any hope of approach- 
ing to equality of character, compare Mr. 
Garrick. The many high encomiums be- 
ſtowed on this wonderful player by Cicero 
and others, juſtly exalt him in the opinion 
of all men. His integrity, modeſty, libe- 


rality and generoſity, were as great eſſentials 


in his character as his ſkill in playing. 
Cicero computed the annual gains of this 
actor at 000l.* Such was the generoſity 
of his temper, that, for the laſt ten years of 
his life, fully ſatisfied with the emoluments 
which the public had beſtowed on him, he 


acted without any fee or reward. 
The 


* 
_ S Fe . — * * — * W 


* Middleton's Cicero, Vol. I. 
+ The fortune of the Roman actor muſt have been 


greatly ſuperior to that of Mr. Garrick ; in all proba- 


bility, it was more than 20 times as large; for Roſcius's 
friend /Eſopus, the tragedian, at a grand entertain- 


ment which he gave, produced a ſingle diſh, computed 


by Dr. Arbuthnot to be worth no leſs than 4843. 10s. 
in which, to enhance the value of it, he put ſinging 


birds. At this we muſt not be ſurpriſed ; ſor theſe 


actors 
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The people of Rome (ſays Cicero, ſpeak- 
ing of Roſcius) eſteem him to be a 
more excellent citizen than an actor; and 
while his wonderful {kill places him at the 
head of his profeſſion, his moderation and 
virtue render him worthy of a place in the 
ſenate . Valerius Maximus aſſures us, 
that Roſcius did not only gain. the favour 
of the common people, but was admitted 
to the friendſhip of perſons in the higheſt 
rank. | | 

I grant that Roſcius was a man of the 
molt reſpectable character in private life, 
as well as a conſummate actor, admitted to 
the friendſhips of the greateſt men of the 
greateſt people in the world, But as the 
actor in England is not in a degree of hu- 
miliation like that of a comedian of Rome, 
there is ſtill a degrading condeſcenſion in 


— 


— 2 K 5 


actors were not only the favourites of the great lords 
of the world, but were admired, courted and careſſed 
by the kings allied to Rome, and the tributary 
princes of the Roman empire. 


* Ciceronis Oratio pro Q. Roſcio Comœdo. 


tho ſo 
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thoſe honours paid to Roſcius, to which a 
Garrick muſt be a ſtranger. The Engliſh- 
man merits, and boldly, though modeſtly, 
puts in his claim. The Roman merits too, 
and humbly ſollicits. Roſcius, we know, 
frequented the levees of the great; and he 
might poſſibly have ſupped with Cæſar, Ci- 
cero, and Lucullus, though we have no 
record to prove ſuch a ſuppoſition ; nor can 
we ſuppoſe that theſe great men were ever 
entertained by Roſcius ; but we know with 
certainty, that perſons of the moſt elevated 
rank in the kingdom, as well as the 
greateſt and braveſt of - our generals and 
admirals, have dined with Mr. Garrick, 
and thought it no favour conferred upon 
him, nor any mark of condeſcenfion in 
them. The Roman actor was in a ſtate of 
patronage; the Engliſh comedian ſeems to 
have merited and commanded equality. 

But the honours paid to Garrick were 
not confined to his own country ; foreigners 
of the firſt rank, and great miniſters, have 
ſought his friendſhip, from the report of 
his general worth. When in France, he 


was intimate with Mr, Neckar, the great 


financier, 
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financier, and with Mr. De St. Foix; with 
theſe ſtateſmen, and their ladies, Mr. Gar- 
rick often correſponded. 

The duke de Nivernois, when ambaſſador 
plenipotentiary in England from the court 
of Verſailles, paid the higheſt reſpect to our 
Roſcius, and made a magnificent entertain- 
ment for him and Mrs. Garrick; and, I 
believe, accepted an invitation to dine with 
them at Hampton.' There was ſcarce any fo- 
reign ambaſſador that did not make it a point 
to be acquainted with this ſingular genius. 

What were the qualities of Garrick's 
mind, and what were the perſonal accom- 
pliſhments which attracted the love and re- 
ſpect of the greateſt and worthieſt part of 
mankind, it will be natural to enquire. A 
ſound underſtanding ; great propriety of be- 
| haviour; attention to pleaſe, without mean- 
neſs or officiouſneſs; a power to delight, 
without tranſgreſſing the laws of decency ; 
a conſtant uniform and regular conduct thro' 
life ; a firmneſs of temper not dazzled with 
the ſplendor of high rank, tho' ever attentive 
to what was due to ſuperiority. A credit due 
to a man poſſeſſed of a large fortune acquired 


by his ability and induſtry, and preſerved by 


rational economy, His 
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His capacity was more extenſive than 
his learning, and his knowledge much 
greater than could be expected from a man 
ſo beſet with various buſineſs. Mr. Walmſ- 
ley: recommended him to Mr. Colſon as a 
good ſcholar, and I ſuppoſe he meant by it, 
that he had made a conſiderable proficiency 
in the Latin language. Mr. Garrick aſ- 
ſured me that he was once maſter of all the 
original Greek words; and this Dr. John- 
ſon in part confirmed, for he knew, he 
ſaid, that Walmſley had made him a pre- 
ſent of the Racines Grecques, on condition 
that he ſhould get by heart a certain portion 
of them every day. He was a maſter of 
the French language, and ſpoke it fluently; 
he underſtood Italian, but could not long 
maintain a converſation in it; Spaniſh he 
could read, but, I believe, with ſome diffi- 
culty. A mind like his was continually 
improving from the company with which 
he was conſtantly ſurrounded, His houſe 
was a rendezvous for excellence of every 
kind ; for lights of the church, and guar- 
dians of the laws; for the learned, the 
elegant, the polite, and the accompliſhed 

in 
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in all arts and ſciences, ſo that he was con- 


tinually drawing from the great fountains of 


wiſdom and knowledge; from Warburton 
and Hurd; from Camden and Mansfield ; 
from the earl of Cheſterfield and George 
lord Lyttleton ; from Dr. Samuel Johnſon 
and Edmund Burke; from Mr. Dunning 
and Charles Fox ; from Sir Joſhua Reynolds 


and Sir William Chambers; from the two 


Drs. Warton ; from Mr. Maſon and Mr. 


Caddock; from Mr. Paul and Mr. Wil- 
liam Whitehead; from Mr, Cambridge and 
Mr. Colman; from Dr. Douglas and the 
dean of Carliſle; from Dr. Robertſon and 
Mr. Wedderburne ; and from all that were 
eminent for their worth, and diſtinguiſhed 
by their genius. 

From ſuch companions, the mind of a 
Garrick, ſtrong in its own natural force, 
received a large acceſſion of the moſt exten- 
five and uſeful knowledge, and an exhauſt- 
leſs treaſure of topics for converſation. His 
manner of converſing was exceedingly pleaſ- 
ing, not only from the matter of which his 


words was compoſed, but his manner of 


uttering them Pope, from the ſweetneſs 
and 
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and ſoftneſs of his tones in converſation, was 
called the Nightingale ; Garrick, from the 
briſk and chearful melody of his pronun- 
ciation, might with Wan, be termed 
the Lark. 

He was not ſo ſhining, nor ſo exuberant 
in his manner of converſin g, as his acquaint- 
ance Foote; but he was more agreeable, not 
only by his not overpowering the company 
with the ſuperiority and brilliancy of his wit, 
but by his moderation in the uſe of thoſe 
talents of which he was maſter. Foote was 
not ſatisfied without ſubduing his gueſts ; 
Mr.Garrick confined his power of converſing 
to the art of making every man pleaſed 
with him. The converſation of Foote re- 
ſembled a great furnace, whoſe heat was 
ſo intenſe, that it obliged you to ſtand at 
a diſtance from it; that of Mr. Garrick 
may be compared to a fire, which diffuſes 
its heat gently and comfortably all over the 
apartment. Foote's images of ridicule, 
and portraits of characters, were ſtrong, vi- 
gorous, and reſembling ; but the hearer 
always felt a mixture of pain with his plea- 

ſure, 
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ſure, leſt he alſo ſhould be made in his tarn 
the ſubje& of deriſion. Garrick: excelled 
in telling apt and lively ſtories, and in draw- 
ing characters full of groteſque and burleſque 
images; his humour was pleaſing, becauſe 
it was not confined to particular ſatire, 
but diverted to general objects. Foote was 
a better ſcholar than Garrick, and could 
diſcuſs a learned argument with claflical 
authority : Garrick reaſoned concluſively, 
but never ventured beyond his depth. 
Foote broke down every fence of mo- 
rality, decency, and religion; and, to in- 
ſure a laugh, would deal in ſcandal, obſce- 
nity, and profaneneſs : Garrick always paid 
a proper reſpect to himſelf and his com- 


pany, by avoiding diſcourſe which would 


give offence to piety and good manners. 
Foote raiſed admiration and loud mirth : 
Garrick gained conſtant approbation, and 
excited pleaſing chearfulneſs. 

Foote was much admired and reſorted to 
by perſons of the higheſt quality ; what uſe 
he made of his acquaintance I ſhall not 
enquire, for I with not to draw any invidi- 


OUS 
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ous parallels, I ſhall only aſſert what I cer- 

tainly know of Mr. Garrick, from his many 

and great connexions with perſons of quality 

and rank ; that no man, except a prime mi- 

niſter, had ſuch ability to ſerve a number of 
people as himſelf; and I will with boldneſs 
aver, that no man exerted that influence to 
the well-being of others, more pertinaciouſly 
than Mr. Garrick; towards the proſecuting 
this benevolent buſineſs, the activity of his 
mind, and the generoſity of his temper, 

equally contributed. Amidft the various 
toils of a painful occupation, he always 
found leiſure to promote the happineſs of 
others; in this he ſeemed to take uncom- 
mon delight. He was never weary of the 
divine office of doing good. He loved and 
encouraged the elegant arts of painting, 
ſculpture, &c. he promoted the intereſts of 
its profeſſors to the utmoſt of his ability. 
Such authors as applied to him were ſure 
to have his intereſt, I ſhall only mention, 


on this head, the very large ſubſcription he 


obtained for Mr. Lloyd. The man who 
never denied a fayour to others, could not 
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be refuſed when he became a follicitor 


himſelf. 
Should I relate half the ſervices which 


Mr. Garrick effected for others, by his con- 
ſtant and unwearied application to his noble 
and powerful acquaintance, I ſhould greatly 
excced the bounds I have preſcribed to my 
hiſtory. I will juſt mention one, on ac- 
count of its ſingularity : Mr. Beighton, the 
honeſt vicar of Egham, was a man peculiar 
in his outward figure, and in his manner 
of converſation ; he had an odd ruſtic ap- 
pearance, and talked in the broad dialect of 
Yorkſhire. Under this plain form he con- 
cealed a goodneſs of heart, which ſhewed 
itſelf in a readineſs to do any office of kind- 
neſs in his reach, and a vein of humour in 
his converſation which was more enter tain- 
ing from its being unexpected. In his gar- 
den he had a great variety of exotic plants, 
and in his library a collection of very valu- 
able books, elegantly bound. His income 
was ſmall, and made leſs by the generoſity 
of his temper; he gave of his little ſtore to 
all who came to viſit his library and plants. 


No 
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No private clergyman was known to more 
people of faſhion, or more beloved than he ; 
and yet, tho' all men promiſed to ſerve him, 
by getting him an additional living to 
his ſmall vicarage, nothing was done for 
him by his great and noble friends. The 
late duke of Cumberland knew him well, 

and valued him much; he erected a chapel 
near Windſor Lodge, with a view to em- 
ploy him as his chaplain ; but the duke's 
death prevented his generous and pious in- 
tention. Mr. Garrick was the friend and 
conſtant viſitor of Mr. Beighton. No ſooner 
was lord chief juſtice Pratt appointed chan- 
cellor, than he applied to him in favour 
of Mr. Beighton ; his lordſhip, without any 
heſitation, preſented him with the firſt liv- 
ing that fell to his gift. This was for the 
remainder of his life, which was not long; 
a conſiderable relief to a man far advanced 
itt years, and greatly afflicted with the gout. 
It enabled him to part with a ſmall curacy, 
in a place at ſome diſtance from his vicarage, 
. where he was obliged to do duty every other 
Sunday. 
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Mr.. Garrick, as an author, who wrote 
ſo much, and tried his ſkill in ſo many 
different ſpecies of writing, could not, per- 
haps, be of the firſt claſs in any one, though 
he has ſhewn proofs of genius in all. In 
epigram, ode, comedy, farce ; in eſſays, 
in letters, prologues and epilogues. 

Many of his epigrams have the ſpirit and 
turn of Martial. His ode on Mr. Pelham's 
death has more good ſenſe than poetical 
fancy, though in that it is not deficient. 
His ſhare in the Clandeſtine Marriage has 
not been aſcertained, but the character of 
LordOgilby is generally allotted to him; and 
that, I believe, 1s allowed to be a maſter- 
piece. There was a difficulty which at- 
tended the drawing this character, from his 
having given in his Lethe another admira- 
ble character of a quality debauchee, Lord 
Chalkſtone. In moſt of his dramatic pieces 
there is to be found real character, though 


not always equally well drawn; diſcrimi- 


nation of humour, modiſh affectation, 
faſhionable folly, or ſome irregular gaiety 
of the times, He was a perfect maſter of 


ſtage 
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Rage oeconomy ; he rarely offends in the 
conduct of his plot, and the right manage- 
ment of his ſcenes; and to all his other 
dramatic excellences he added decency and 
morality. His prologues and epilogues are 
an excellent ſupplement to the hiſtory of 
the times; they preſent to us certain do- 
meſtic facts, to which our graver writers 
cannot ſtoop. Thele little pieces of poetry 
contain, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
the farcical tranſactions of the age. The 
author catches at every new object of ridi- 
cule as it riſes, and paints it with humour 
and truth, I will not ſay there is as much 
wit and poetry in theſe productions as in 
thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, by Dryden ; but 
J will venture to affirm, they contain much 
more information, and more mirth, © Thoſe 
who can trace his letters and eflays in the 
news-papers, will find many jult obſervations 
and acute criticiſms on manners, cuſtoms, 
and characters. His vein of pleaſantry is 
eaſy, flowing, and original. Many of his 
epitaphs are well written and characteriſti- 
gale. 
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After all, though his general character 
as a writer is very reſpectable, it ſeems to 
be leſſened by the greatneſs of his reputation 
as a comedian. Moliere was a good actor, 
but his ſuperior fame as an author has ob- 
ſcured his merit as a player. Baron was a 
ſucceſsful writer, though not equal in gene- 
ral power and variety to Mr. Garrick ; yet 
his comedies are much applauded for a 
perfect knowledge of the ſtage, for viva- 
city of dialogue, and variety of incident, 
Baron does not often preſent great and maſ- 
terly portraits, but he copies from nature 
certain original characters, as offenſive and 
importunate in ſociety as they are diverting 
on the ſtage. I chiefly allude, in this account 
of his plays, to L'Homme a bonne fortune, 
Le Rendevous des les Tuilleries, Les En- 
leveſments, La Coquette, Le Jaloux. The 
reader of Baron's plays will perceive, that 
he, like Garrick, ſtudied the world as well 
as the ſtage. But the French ſcarce ever 
ſpeak of him as an author ; his great fame 
as an actor has entirely engroſſed their 
ideas of him; and people ſeldom give 

them- 
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themſelves time to parcel out their attention 
in favour of the ſame man ; the greater ob- Vo 
ject ſwallows up the leſs. lt. 

Not to have ſome faults with ſo much 4 
intrinſic worth, would have exceeded the | 
lot of humanity. His virtues ſo greatly 14 

preponderate when weighed with his defects, 1 
that it would be folly to conceal them; and | 
yet he was not without failings which his 
friends wiſh he had been free from. 

His faults were partly conſtitutional, and 
partly profeſſional ; I mean by the latter 
ſuch as ariſe from a man's buſineſs. A phy- 
ſician, for example, though a gentleman, 
and a man of ſtrict honour, will not tell 
his patient, unneceſſarily, that his diſtem- 
per is of an alarming nature. Mr. Garrick, 
as a manager of a theatre, who had variety 
of commerce with authors, actors, paint- 
ers, ſcenemen, &c. &c. thought himſelf 
obliged, often, to be on his guard againſt 
innumerable requeſts, queſtions, claims, 
and petitions of a thouſand people. The 
quickneſs of his conceptions, and the pre- 
cipitance of his temper, obliged him to 

= |» make 
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make uſe of that caution, which ſome per- 
ſons think degenerated into art. I do not 
remember, that in the younger part of his 
life, and before he was a manager, that he 
had any notable heſitation of ſpeech, which 
afterwards was ſo univerſally obſerved in 
him. Had he embraced a more decided 
conduct in his management of the theatre, 
he would, in all probability, have had fewer 
hours of vexation. With all his prudence, 
he ſometimes could not check the warmth 
of his temper, which would break out into 
unguarded expreſſions. Of this impropri- 
ety he generally was ſenſible, and made am- 
ple reparation to the perſon whoſe mind he 
had diſturbed. Little and peeviſh marks 
of diſpleaſure would ſometimes eſcape from 
him at rehearſals; but when he was not 
ruffled by any trifling accident abroad, 
(which, it muſt be owned, was frequently) 
he would, during the intervals of buſineſs, 
enliven the whole theatre by his gaiety 
and mirth, which ſhewed themſelves in 
a thouſand. ſhapes, in jeſts, bon mots, 
apt ſtories, and yivacities, all thrown out 
IN 
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in a manner ſo pleafing, ſo frolickſome and 
original, that all were e rr * his 
good humour. 

The great ſenſibility of his! wiper was 
often a great fnare to him; it was a temp- 
tation to thoſe who had no feeling, to take 
advantage of: what is really an honour to 
human nature. 

Senſibility is the beſt cab; of a good 
wind and an carneſt'to the public, that 
he who poſſeſſes it has a great reverence and 
reſpect for the public. He, indeed, carried 
this quick ſenſe or feeling of the mind too 
far: a falſe report would alarm him; a pa- 
ragraph or a letter in a news- paper, or a 
pamphlet, would, for a time, greatly af- 
fect him. Many that knew his weakneſs 
in this reſpect, would take ungenerous ad- 
vantages of it. He had juſtly acquired a 
very great reputation, and he feared leſt 
the baſe, unfounded aſperſions of men, 
who had no character of their own. to loſe; 
ſhould make more impreſſion on the world 
than it was poſſible they could. It has 
been ſaid, that neither Betterton, Booth, 

Wilkes, 
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Wilkes, nor Cibber, were hurt by ſuch ar- 


rows as were ſure to wound Mr. Garrick. I 
find, on peruſal of ſome pamphlets relating 
to the theatre, that Betterton was, of all 
players, moſt happily &&empt from public 
cenſure ; he was ſo greatly fortunate in pleaſ- 
ing all ranks of people, that he was called 
Infallible Tom, a name which I remember to 
have ſeen given him in an old ballad, written, 
I think, in the reign of Charles II. Booth 


would not trouble himſelf with the manage- 


ment of the ſtage, and Wilkes confided in 
Cibber ; ſo that all the ſquibs in news-papers 


and pamphlets, from the year 1711 to 1733, 


were aimed at Cibber alone, who had luckily 
a callous temper which deſpiſed every attack 
from the preſs. However, it will be own- 
ed, that Mr. Garrick was a man of more 
conſideration in the eyes of the public, and 
conſequently in his own, than theſe great 
actors were. His fears increaſed with his 
fame: Nec minus periculum ex magna, quam 
ex mala fama. But if ſenſibility was really 
a fault, it was of the amiable kind. 


But 
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But the precipitation of his temper hur- 
ried him, very often, into as unhappy diffi- 
culties as his too great ſenſibility, He was 

apt to be too ſoon ſtruck with any thing 
that offered to his mind; and he would, in 
the ardour of a moment, promiſe what 
his cooler reflections told him he ought 
not to perform ; nay, he would be ſome- 
times betrayed into promiſing what indeed 
he neither could, nor ought, to fulfil. This 
failing accompanied him, more or leſs, 
through life, and brought along with it 
much vexation. In his diſpute with Mr. 
Macklin, from a regard to impartiality, 
I have decided againſt Mr. Garrick ; but 
every candid perſon will, on reflection, be 
convinced, that though he did not fulfil his 
agreement with that actor, he had no inten- 
tion, originally, to deceive or miſlead. He 
had entangled himſelf in a web, thro' which 
he could not eſcape without breaking it. 

His worſt fault was jealouſy, which was 
in him little leſs than envy, that hateful 
diſeaſe of the mind, from which few men are 
exempt, yet what all men diſown; for I never 
knew 
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knew any man, but one, who had the ho- 
neſty and courage to confeſs that he had a 
tincture of envy in him*. He, indeed, 
generouſly owned that he was not a ſtranger 
to it; at the ſame time he declared that he 
endeavoured to ſubdue it. 
Mr. Garrick, who ſcarce ever had a com- 
petitor, and, perhaps, will never have an 
equal, was weak enough to be alarmed at 
every ſhadow of a rival. Though, in the 
opinion of the world, he ſtood upon a pe- 
deſtal, looking down upon all actors as his 
inferiors ; yet, ſometimes, from the impulſe 
of theatric jealouſy, he would condeſcend 
to raiſe the meaneſt ſhrub of the ſtage to 
a level with himſelf, This ſeems to have 


been a proper puniſhment for his want of 


candour; for I never remember to have 
heard him ſpeak warmly in the commen- 
dation of any actor, living or dead. If 
great examples can excuſe or alleviate a 
fault ſo unworthy of ſuch a man, we can 
bring a Pope, an Addiſon, and many others, 
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to ſpeak for him, who were equally guilty, 

with a much greater degree of ill-will, 
Mr. Garrick had, I believe, a ſovereign 
contempt for the players who lived before 
him, more eſpecially the tragedians. The 
falſe taſte and ranting peculiarities of ſome 
ſtage heroes, who were in poſſeſſion of the 
great characters when he firſt tried his for- 
tune on the ſtage, might probably lead him 
into a perſuaſion. that the predeceſſors of 
theſe men were like them : but Mrs. Cib- 
ber and Mrs. Pritchard, who had pre- 
ceded him fix or ſeven years, were ſuch 
inſtances of natural elocution, that he ought 
to have judged more liberally. Quin, in- 
deed, he cried up to the ſkies for a great 
Falſtaff; but this was but ſcanty praiſe of 
a man who excelled ſo varioully. | 
But however low he might eſtimate the 
abilities of his contemporaries, I never 
heard that he treated any of them, when 
under his direction, with unfairneſs. He 
who alone was worthy the name of a com- 
petitor to Mr. Garrick, was Mr. Barry ; in 
ſome few parts, it will not be diſputed, 1 
FIT believe, 
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believe, that he excelled him. But the ma- 
nager's conduct to him always indicated his 
inclination to be on the beſt terms with ſo 
valuable an actor. Barry gave but very un- 
ſatisfactory reaſons, as I have been told, for 
quitting Mr. Garrick in 1750, and en- 
gaging with Mr. Rich. 

Moſſop was an actor of merit; and though 
his recitation and action were not entirely 
approved by Mr. Garrick, yet this unhappy 
gentleman did himſelf infinite harm by liſ- 
tening to the flatteries of thoſe who exalted 
him to a rivalſhip with his maſter : had he 
taken his counſel, he might, in all probabi- 
lity, have been alive now, and in affluent 
circumſtances. | 
| Mr. Garrick was too apt to liſten to ſto- 

Ties and idle tales that were brought to 
him, of what this man did, or that man 
faid of him, or any of his actors; all ſuch 
fort of news he greedily ſwallowed; though, 
at the ſame time, he was laying a plot to 
hurt his own mind. Many things will be 
faid of every man, that no man ſhould be 


ſollicitous to know; but ſhould rather 
| check 
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check the officious tale-bearer, who peſters 
him with what muſt give him more uneaſi- 
neſs than pleaſure to hear. As he was warm 
in his friendſhip, he was ſincere in his reſent- 
ments, and not eaſily pacified when he felt 


or apprehended any degree of ingratitude ; 


however, to his honour it muſt be owned, 
that he was far from implacability, as ſeve- 
ral could teſtify, who gave him great and 
unmerited provocation. 

His manner of living was ſplendid, 
though ſomewhat below his income, as be- 
came a prudent man. By ſome he was ſaid 
to be parſimonious, nay, avaricious : others 
gave out that he made too great and oſten- 
tatious a parade of magnificence, unbe- 


coming the condition of a player. To at- 


tempt to pleaſe all the world, would be juſt 
as idle, as to deſpiſe its cenſures when found- 
ed upon truth or probability. Mr. Garrick 
kept a plentiful table ; he rejoiced to ſee his 
friends at his board; he kept horſes and 
carriages, and had a number of ſervants, 
and equipage, ſuch as became a man of his 
large fortune; but all his expences were re- 
gulated by the ſtricteſt economy. The 
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The abhorrence of profuſion and waſte 
he imbibed from his earlieſt years; and this 
moderation, during that tide of wealth 
which flowed in upon him conſtantly, en- 
abled him to do many acts of kindneſs and 
charity. No man ſeemed more anxious to 
get money, and none more willing to be- 
ſtow it generouſly. To thoſe who knew 
the ſums he conſtantly gave away, it would 
appear, that his ſole end of acquiring wealth 
was for the benefit of others. I ſhall not 


talk of his more public charities and contri- 


butions; I mean ſuch actions only as were 


Jeſs known to the world ; his benevolence 
was not a ſudden ſtart of humour, as ſhewed 


itſelf in ſuch acts of favour as proceed from 


ſudden whim and caprice ; his bounty re- 
ſembled a large, noble, and flowing river, 


That glorify'd the banks which bound it in. 


It was a very honourable circumſtance 
of his life, that in the very dawnings of 
ſucceſs, when he firſt taſted of Fortune's 
favours, and had acquired a very mode- 


rate portion of riches, he opened his hand 


to thoſe who ſollicited his kindneſs, and 


was 
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was ready to aſſiſt all who applied to him. 
His mind was ſo bountiful, that he ſcarce 
knew what it was to deny. He was once 
ſollicited by a friend to give a trifle to a poor 
widow. He afked how much he ſhould 
give. About two guineas, No, that I 
will not. Why, then, give what you 
pleaſe. He preſented his friend with a 
bank note of zol. Of this I ſhould deſpiſe 
the mention, if it were a matter of rarity 
and wonder. A gentlewoman, who had 
known him from his youth, and had been 
acquainted with his relations at Lichfield, 
applied to him for aſſiſtance in her neceſſi- 
ties. He made her a preſent of one hun- 
dred pounds. He had ſeveral almoners, to 
whom he gave ſums of money to diſtribute 
to ſuch objects as they approved. Heaven 
only knows the extent of that beneficence 
which flowed continually from this large- 
minded man. 

There are two remarkably generous deeds 
of Mr. Garrick, which are ſo well authen- 
ticated, that it would be an act of injuſtice 
to his memory to conceal them from the 
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world. A gentleman of faſhion, and a 
man univerſally beloved and eſteemed, bor- 
rowed five hundred pounds of Mr. Garrick, 
for which ſum he gave his note of hand. By 
ſome viciſſitude of fortune the affairs of this 
gentleman were greatly diſtreſſed; his, 
friends and relations, who loved him, were 
determined to free him from uneaſineſs, by 
ſatisfying his creditors. A day of meeting 
for that purpoſe was appointed, on which 
they were to be very chearful. Mr. Gar- 
rick heard of it, and inſtead of taking ad- 
vantage of the information to put in his 
claim, he incloſed the pool. note in a let- 
ter, in which he told the gentleman, that 
he had been informed, that a jovial meeting 
was to take place between him and his 
friends, and that it was to be a bonefire-day, 
he therefore deſired he would conſign the 
incloſed note to the flames. 

The other anecdote is {till more to Mr. 
Garrick's honour, He was. very intimate 
with an eminent ſurgeon, who died ſeveral 
years ſince, a very amiable man, who often 
ame and ſupped with Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 

rick. 
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rick. One day after dinner the gentleman 
declared, that his affairs were in ſuch a 
| ſituation, that without the aſſiſtance of a 
friend, who would lend him a thouſand 
pounds, he ſhould be at a loſs what to do. 
A thouſand pounds! ſaid Mr. Garrick, 
that is a deviliſh large ſum ! well now, pray 
what ſecurity can you give for that money? 
Upon my word, replied the ſurgeon, no 
other than my own. Here's a pretty fel- 
low, ſaid Roſcius, turning to Mrs. Garrick, 
he wants a thouſand pounds upon his per- 
ſonal ſecurity! Well, come, I'll tell you 
one thing for your comfort ; I know a man, 
that at my deſire will lend you a thouſand 
pounds, He immediately drew upon his 
banker for that ſum, and gave the draft to 
his friend. Mr. Garrick never aſked for, 
or received a ſhilling of it. | 
Innumerable ſtories of humanity, gene- 
roſity, and charity, could be told of him, 
enough to fill a volume. I have heard Dr. 
Johnſon ſay, that he believed David Gar- 


rick gave away more money than any man 


in London. Some, perhaps, may call his 
CCA charity 
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charity oſtentation; be it ſo, but oſtentation 
is not avarice. Strip every man that does 
an a& of kindneſs of the love of fame in 
doing it, and to what a ſinall heap you will 
reduce that vaſt mountain of benevolence 


of which the world now boaſts! Such 


oſtentation as Mr. Garrick's, if it was oſten- 
tation, was a glorious virtue; and I hearti- 
ly wiſh he had many imitators. 

The true character of a man is always 
more accurately known to his neighbours 


than to the world at large; to thoſe who 


live with him, near him, and round about 
him, than to perſons at a diſtance. Go then, 
you who ſtill entertain a doubt of Mr. 
Garrick's charity and benevolence; go to 
Hampton, and learn what every inhabitant 
of that village will fay of him ; they will 
tell you, from their own knowledge and 
experience, that his loſs is generally and 
heavily felt; that it is ſo great, they can- 
not hope it will be ſoon repaired ; that 
the poor inhabitants of that place have, 


in him, loſt a kind friend and an affectionate 
father; that his benefactions to them were 


continually 
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continually increafing ; that, amongſt other 
inſtances of his paternal regard for the poor, 
he had, a few years before his death, inſti- 
tuted a little annual feaſt for children. Every 
firſt of May he invited all the children of the 
village to come into his garden ; there he 
diſtributed to them large pieces of cake, 
with a ſmall preſent of money; and on this 
anniverſary, I have been told, it was his 
intention in future to have increaſed his 
donations, He was as great a prodigy of 
unlimited bounty, as of extenfive genius. 
To conclude : No man of his profeſſion 
had ever been ſo much the object of ad- 
miration; few men were ever more beloved; 
nor was any man better formed to adorn 
ſociety, or more ſincerely difpoſed and 


qualified to ferve mankind, than David 
Garrick. 
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TESTIMONIES 
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OF 
Mr. GaRRICk's GENIUS and MERITS. 


* 


To Mr. GAR RICk, at Mount Edgecombe. 


By the Earl of Cnarnau. 


EAVE, Garrick, the rich landſkip, proudly gay, | 
Docks, forts, and navies, bright'ning all the bay, 
To my plain roof repair, primæval ſeat ! 
Yet there no wonders your quick eyes can meet ; 
Save, ſhould yeu deem it wonderful to find, 
Ambition cur'd, and an unpaſſion'd mind; 
A ſtateſman without pow'r and without gall, 
Hating no courtiers, happier than them all; 
Bow'd to no yoke, nor crouching for applaule ; 
Vot'ry, alone, to freedom and the laws. 
Herds, flocks, and ſmiling Ceres deck our plain, 
And interſpers'd an heart-enlivening train 
Ce 4 Of 
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Of ſportive children, frolic o'er the green 

Mean time pure love looks on and conſecrazes the (cene. 

Come then, immortal ſpirit of the ſtage, 

Great Nature's proxy, glaſs of ev'ry age; 

Come, taſte the ſimple life of patriarchs old, 

Who, rich in rural peace, ne ec thought of pomp and 
gold, 1 = 


— At this man's (Mr, Walmſley) table I 
enjoyed many chearful and inſtructive hours; with com- 
panions ſuch as are not often to be found; with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has gladdened life: 
with Dr. James, whoſe ſkill in phyſic will be long re- 
membered ;+ and with David Garrick, whom I hoped 
to have gratified with this character of our common 
friend: but what are the hopes of man! I am diſap- 
pointed by that ſtroke of death which has eclipſed the 
gaiety of nations, and impoveriſhed the public ſtock of 
harmleſs pleaſure, 


Dr. Johnſon's Life of Edmund Smith, 


— —— We, therefore, of Great Britain, have 
more reaſon to congratulate ourſelves on two very ſin- 
gular phœnomena; I mean, Shakeſpeare's being able 
to pourtray characters ſo very different as Falſtaff and 
Macbeth; and Garrick's being able to perſonate ſp 

inimitably 
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inimitably a Lear and an Abel Drugger. Nothing can 
more fully demonſtrate the extent and verſatility of theſe 1 
two original geniuſes. | 1 


Dr. Warton's Eſſay on the Genius and Writings | Þ 
of Pope. | 
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N old Parnaſſus, tother day, 1 , 
The muſes met to ſing and play; — 11 
Apart from all the reſt were ſeen 
The tragic and the comic queen, 
Engag'd, perhaps, in deep debate 
On Rich's, or on Fleetwood's fate ; 


When, on a ſudden, news was brought, 
That Garrick had the patent got, 

And both their ladyſhips again 

Might now return to Drury-lane. 


They bow'd, they fimper'd, and agreed, 
They wiſh'd the project might ſucceed ;*_ 
*T was very poſſible; the caſe 
Was likely too, and had a face— 
A face! Thalia titt'ring cry'd, 
And could her joy no longer hide; 
Why, ſiſter, all the world may ſee 
How much this makes for you and me; 
No 
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No longer now ſhall we expoſe 

Our unbought goods to empty rows, 
Or meanly be oblig'd to court 

From foreign aid a weak ſupport ; 

No more the poor polluted ſcene 

Shall teem with births of Harlequin ; 
Or vindicated ftage ſhall feel 

The inſults of the dancer's heel : 
Such idle traſh we'll kindly ſpare 

To operas now ----they'll want them there; 
For Sadler's-wells, they ſay, this year 

Has quite outdone their engineer. 

Poh ! you're a wag, the buſkin'd prude 
Reply'd and ſmil'd ; beſides tis rude 

To laugh at foreigners, you know, 

And triumph o'er a vanquiſh'd foe : 

For my part, I ſhall be content 

Tf things ſucceed as they are meant ; 

And ſhould not be diſpleas'd to find 

Some changes of the tragic kind; 

And- ſay, Thalia, mayn't we hehe 

The ſtage may take a larger ſcoz e? 

Shall he, whoſe all- expreſſive poxvrs 

Can reach the heights which Shakeſpeare ſoars, 
Deſcend to touch a lower key, 
And tickle ears with poetry ; 


Where 
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Where ey'ry tear is taught to flow 
Thro' many a line's melodious woe, 
And heart-felt pangs of deep diſtreſs 
Are fritter'd into ſimilies ? 
O thou ! whom Nature taught the art 
To pierce, to cleave, to tear the heart, 
Whatever name delight thy ear, | 
Othello, Richard, Hamlet, Lear, 
O undertake my juſt defence, 
And baniſh all but Nature hence ! 
See | to thy aid, with ſtreaming eyes, 
The fair, afflicted *Conſtance flies; 


Now wild as winds, in madneſs tears 


Her heaving breaſts, and ſcatter'd hairs, 
Or low on carth diſdains relief, 

With all the conſcious pride of grief. 
My Pritchard too, in Hamlet's queen 
The goddeſs of the ſportive vein 

Here ſtopp'd her ſhort, and with a ſneer, 
My Pritchard, if you pleaſe my dear! 
Her tragic merit I confeſs, 

But ſurely mine's her proper dreſs : 
Behold her there, with native caſe, 

And native ſpirit, born to pleaſe ; 


3 — — — 


Mrs. Cibber in the character of Lady Conſtance in 
Shakeſpeare's King John. 
With 
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With all Maria's charms engage, 

Or Milwood's rants, or Touchwood's rage; 
Thro' ev'ry foible trace the fair, 
Or leave the town, and toilet's care, 
To chant in foreſts unconfin'd, 

The wilder notes of Roſalind. 

O thou! where - e'er thou fix thy praiſe, 
Brute, Drugger, Fribble, Ranger, Bays! 
O join with her in my behalf! 

And teach an audience when to laugh. 
So ſhall buffoons with ſhame repair, 

To draw in fools at Smithfield fair, 
And real humour charm the age, 

Tho! * Falſtaff ſhould forſake the ſtage. 
She Spoke, Melpomene reply'd ; 

And much was ſaid on either fide ; 
And many a chief and many a fair 
Were mention'd, to their credit, there, 
But I'll not venture to diſplay _ 

What goddeſſes think fit to ſay 3 
However, Garrick, this at leaſt 
Appears by both a truth confeſt, 

That their whole fate for many a year 
But hangs on your paternal care; 


8 


* Mr. Quin inimitable in that character, who was 


then leaving the ſtage, 


A nation's 
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A nation's taſte depends on you, 

— Perhaps a nation's virtue too. 

O think how glorious t'were to raiſe 
A theatre to virtue's praiſe ! 


Where no indignant bluſh might riſe, 


Nor wit be taught to plead for vice; 


— 


But ev'ry young attentive ear 

Imbibe the precepts living there; 

And every unexperienc'd breaſt 

There feel its own rude hints expreſt, 
And, waken'd by the glowing ſcene, 
Unfold the worth that lurks within. 
If poſſible, be perfect quite 

A few ſhort rules will guide you right : 
Conſult your own good ſenſe in all; 
Be deaf to faſhion's fickle call ; 

Not e'er deſcend from reaſon's laws 
To court, what you command, applauſe, 


so when great Shakeſpeare to his Garrick join'd, 
With mutual aid conſpire to rouſe the mind, 
*Tis not a ſcene of idle mimickry, 

*Tis Lear's, Hamlet's, Richard's ſelf we ſee. 

We feel the actor's ſtrength, the poet's hre ; 
With joy we praiſe, with rapture we admire, 
To ſee ſuch pow'rs within the reach of art, 

And fiction thus ſubdue the human heart. 


Tranſlation, a Poem, by Dr. Franklin, 


—— [tf 
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If manly ſenſe, if nature link'd with art, 
If thorough knowledge of the human heart, 
If powers of acting vaſt and unconfin'd, 
If feweſt faults with greateſt virtues join'd, 
If ſtrong expreſſion, and ſtrange powers which lie 
Within the magic circle of his eye, 
If feelings, which few hearts like his can know, 
And which no face, like his, ſo well can ſhew, 
Deſerve the preference ---- Garrick ! take the chair, 
Nor quit it, till thou place an equal there. 


Churchill's Roſciad. 


HERE is the bleſt memorial that enſures 
Our Garrick's fame? —whoſle is the truſt — 

"tis yours. 
And O!] by ev'ry charm his art eſſay'd 
To ſooth your cares ! by ev'ry grief allay'd ! 
By the huſh'd wonder which his accents drew ! 
By his laſt parting tear, repaid by you! 
By all thoſe thoughts, which many a diſtant night, 
Shall mark his mem'ry with a ſad delight! — 
Still in your heart's dear record bear his name; 
Cheriſh the keen regret that lifts his fame : 
To you it is bequeath'd, aſſert the truſt, 
And to his worth — tis all you can — be juſt. 
What more is due from ſanctifying time 
To chearful wit, and many a favour'd rhime, 


O'er 
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O''er his grac'd urn ſhall bloom a deathleſs wreath, 
Whoſe bloſſom'd ſweets ſhall deck the maſk beneath. 
For theſe, — when ſculpture's votive toil ſhall rear 
The due memorial of a loſs ſo dear! — 

O lovelieſt mourner ! gentle muſe ! be thine 

The pleaſing woe to guard the laurell'd ſhrine ; 

As fancy, oft by ſuperſtition led 

To roam the manſions of the ſainted dead, 

Has view'd, by ſhadowy eve's unfaithful gloom, 

A weeping cherub on a martyr's tomb — 

So thou, ſweet muſe, hang o'er his ſculptur'd bier, 
With patient woe, that loves the ling'ring tear ; 
With thoughts that mourn — nor yet deſire relief, 
With meek regret, and fond endearing grief ; 
With looks that ſpeak — he never ſhall return! — 
Chilling thy tender boſom, claſp his urn; ys 
And with ſoft ſighs diſperſe th' irrev'rend duſt. 
Which time may ſtrew upon his ſacred buſt. 


Sheridan's Verſes to the Memory of Mr. Garrick. 


PROLOGUE, Written and Spoken by 
HovsTon STEWART NicoLsoN, Eſq; on 
his performing the Character of Richard the 


Third. 


Te night a thund'ring genius ſhakes your ſtage» 
He comes to roar, to mouth, to ſtorm and rage; 0 
Conſcious ſuch pow'rs your paſſions muſt engage. 


So 


* 
r 


— — — —k * 
r 
— * — 


So — clear the ſtage there — ladies, by your favour, 


Nay, I don't joke, I'll ſhew you ſomething clever. 
Well, then, - ſhall we have a horrid ſcene ? 


* Nay, only but by way of ſpecimen, — 


Ay, ay, we'll have a horrid ſcene ! 
Hah ! — hah ! — bah 
I ſee you wonder at my tragic ſtare, 
But 'tis my way, I generally prepare; 
I know too well the ſecrets of our trade, 
To ſpeak a line before my face be made; 
For by the previous ſettling of each feature, 
I fo far trick, and take the ſtart of Nature, 
That long ere ſhe can make you one wry face, 
I'm tow'ring in the zenith of grimace, 
But I'm tedious ; let example teach ; 
Shall we go back, and finiſh this ſame ſpeech ? 
« Hah ! —— bleſs my foul L —— what means this diſ- 
mal voice ?”. + 18-0 | 
Did you not think that rather wanted noiſe ? | 


— We'll try another. 
«© See thou —— deliver — to my lord 


this letter.” 
Aye, that's like acting — that's a great deal better.. 
Tho' faith I'm not in cue — another time | 
If I don't tickle you for mirth and rhime. 

I play'd a character but t'other night, 

Damme ! I topt your Garrick out of ſight. 

He can't perform like me, nay, you'll avow it 3 
Nature, (his oracle) ſhe won't allow it. 


Do 
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Do what he will, ſhe's ever at his ſleeve, 
Nor dare he ſpeak or look without her leave: 
If he but ſtand, walk, nay, but turn or wheel, 
She, ſpaniel like, muſt courſe him at his heel. 
The pilfering rogue has nothing of his own; 
*Tis ſhe that taught him ev'ry thing he's done. 


Why now in Hamlet, and his much fam'd Lear, 
Did I not catch her whiſp'ring in his ear ? 

Upon my ſoul, I ſpeak without a joke, 

She tutor'd ev'ry ſyllable he ſpoke, 

And whilſt the crowd admir'd the ſervile creature, 
I'll take my oath that ev'ry line was Nature; 
And tho” tis thirty years ſince he began, | 
You'll find no alteration in the man. 

Thirty! *tis more ſince firſt he came about her, 

And yet the devil a bit he'll budge without her, 

I aſk'd this lady once to ſhew her plan, 

She ſmil'd — and pointed to her little man ; 

« Obſerve, ſhe ſaid, Oh give him heedful note! 

&« And leave your bellowing thro” that bluſt'ring throat, 
« Nor ſtill, with pompous and unmeaning air, 

„ Storm without paſſion, without wonder ftare, 

6 But thro' my various windings mark him ſtill, 

« And let my Garrick mould you at his will ; 

« He can inſtru in ev'ry thing I know, 

« ] told him all my ſecrets long ago.“ 


Vol. II. Dd 8 Madam, 
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Madam, ſaid I, methinks you're wond'rous free, 
How can you take ſuch liberties with me? 
Did e'er I come within a thouſand miles 
To pilfer from you either tears or ſmiles ? 
No, Ma'am, I've been performing many years, 
Have broke the drums of twenty thouſand ears; 
Ranting and mouthing ſtill from ſcene to ſcene, 
Have ſtunn'd the women, and amaz'd the men ; 
And o'er the whole, with ſuper-human roar, 
Have ſqueez'd the quinteſſence of tragic pow'r ; 
And fince you force me, Ma'am, I'Il fay it flat, 
By Jupiter! I never ow'd you — that! 

(Snapping his fingers) 
Nature and Garrick both confeſs'd 'twas true; 
How well they judg'd, I muſt ſubmit to you. 


LIST of Characters acted by Mr. Garrick. 


A. 


Antony and Cleopatra Antony 
Alchemiſt Abel Drugger 
Athelſtan —— Athelſtan 

Agis — Lyſander 
Alfred — Alfred 


| ES * 
Barbaroſſa Achmet 
Buſy Body — Marplot 


Boadicea 
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Boadicea —— Dumnorix 
Brothers — Demetrius 


C. 
Chances — Don John 
Creuſa Aletes 


Cymbeline — Poſthumus 
Careleſs Huſband —— Lord Foppington 


D. 
Diſcovery — Sir Anthony Bramble 
Diſtreſt Mother — Oreſtes 


Every Man in his Humour Kitely 
Edward the Black Prince — Edward 
Eurydice —— Periander 

Elvira King, Don Alonzo IV. 
Eugenia — Merczur 


F. 
Foundling — Belmont 
Fair Penitent Lothario and Sciolto 
Farmer's Return — Farmer 
Fatal Marriage — Byron 


G. 


The Gameſter, a tragedy —— Beverly 
The Gameſters, a comedy —— Wilding 
Gil Blas a comedy — Gil Blas 


Guardian, a farce — Guardian 


D 4 2 H. Henry 


H. 
Henry IV. 1ſt part — Hotſpur 
m— part The King 
— 5th pat — Chorus 


| I. 
Inconſtant — Duretete 
Jane Shore — Haſtings 


John (King) — King, and che Baſtard 
Jealous Wife Oakly 
Iſabella — Byron 


Irene — Demetrius 


L. 
Lear — Lear 
Love makes a Man —— Clody 
Lethe, or Æſop in the Shades — Lord Chalkſtone, 
Poet, Drunken Man, and Frenchman 
Lying Valet Sharp 
Love's Laſt Shift —— Loveleſs 


M. 


Merope — Eumenes .* 
Macbeth Macbeth \ 5 
Merry Wives of Windſor — Dr. Caius 
Much Ado about Nothing —— Benedict 
Mock Doctor — Gregory 

Mourning Bride — Oſmyn 

Mahomet ——— Zaphne 

Miſs in her Teens — Fribble 

MiRake — Carlos 


O. Old 


0. 
Old Batchelor — Fondlewife 
Oroonoko — Oroonoko and Aboan 
Othello — Othello and Iago 
Orphan -— Chamont 
Orphan of China — Zamti 
Ode on Shakeſpeare — Recitation of it j 
p. j 
l 
Provok'd Wife — Sir John Brute I! 
Provok'd Huſband Lord Townly, Sir F rancis 
Wronghead 


Pamela — Jack Smatter, ſuppoſed to be written by 
himſelf 


R. 


Richard III. — Richard, firſt time of his acting, Good- 
man's- fields, October 19, 1741 

Romeo and Juliet Romeo and Mercutio 

Rehearſal —— Bays | 


Recruiting Officer — Plume, Capt. Brazen, and a 
Recruit | 


Rule a Wife —— Leon 
Roman Father — Horatius 
Regulus Regulus 


8. 
Stratagem — Archer and Scrub 
Siege of Aquileia — Emylius | | 
Suſpicious Huſband — Ranger | 
School for Lovers — Sir J. Dorilant 
School-Boy —— Maſter r Jahan 
d 3 
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T. 


Trip to the Jubilee — Sir Harry Wildair 
Tancred and Sigiſmunda —— Tancred 
Tender Huſband —— Sir Harry Gubbins 


V. 
Virginia — Virginius 
Venice Preſerved — Jaffier and Pierre 
Upholſterer — Pamphlet 


W. 


Wonder, a Woman Keeps a Secret — Felix 
Way to keep him — Lovemore 

Winter's Tale — Leontes 

Wedding Day — Millamour 


2. 
Zara —— Luſignan 


ORDER of Mr. Gazxrick's Funeral. 


OUR men in mourning, with ſtaffs covered with 
black ſilk and ſcarfs, on horſeback, as porters. Six 
ditto, with mourning cloaks, &c. A man in mourn— 
ing, to bear the pennon, with ſcarf, &, Two ſup- 
porters. Six men in cloaks, as before, Surcoat of 
arms. Helmet, with creſt, wreath, and mantlet. 
State lid of black oftrich feathers, ſurrounded by eſcut- 
cheons. Herſe full dreſſsd, with THE BODY, , 


State 
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State coach, empty; a page on each fide. Mourn- 
ing coach, with the clergy of St. Martin's; a page on 
each ſide. Six ditto, with the pall bearers, two in each 
coach; fix pages on each fide. A ditto, with the 
chief mourner ; a page on each fide. A ditto, with 
three family ditto. A ditto, with three phyſicians, 
A ditto, with ſurgeon and apothecaries ; a page on 
each ſide. A ditto, with Meſſ. Sheridan and Harris; 
a page on each fide. Three ditto, with a deputation 
of twelve gentlemen, performers from Drury-lane the- 
atre ; three pages on each {ide, Two men in mourn- 
ing, on horſeback, with cloaks, &c. Three ditto, 
with a deputation of twelve gentlemen, performers 
from Covent-garden theatre; three pages on each ſide, 
Two men in mourning, on horſeback, with cloaks, 
&c, Four mourning coaches, with the members of 
the literary club; four pages on each fide, Two men 
in mourning, on horſeback, with cloaks. Seven 
coaches with intimate friends of the deceaſed ; ſeven 
pages on each fide, Mr. Garrick's coach empty. All 
the gentlemen's family coaches empty. | 


At about three the body was received at the great 
weſt door by the biſhop of Rocheſter, dean of Weſt- 
minſter, who, attended by the gentlemen of the choir 
in their hoods and ſurplices, preceded the corpſe up 
the center ayle, during which time the full organ and 
choir performed Purcel's grand funeral fervice.  Arriv- 
ing at the place of interment, immediately under 
the monument of Shakeſpeare, in Poet's Corner, the 
biſhop performed the Iaſt ſacred ceremony ci the church; 
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the choir ſung another ſolemn ſtrain, and the remains 
were depoſited in a grave, doubly hallowed by a na» 
tion's grief, and the copious tears of private friendſhip, 


The pall was ſupported by 


Lord Camden, Duke of Devonſkire, 
Earl of Oſſory, | Earl Spencer, 

Rt. H. Mr. Rigby, Viſcount Palmerſton, 
Hon. Mr. Stanley, Sir W. W. Wynne, 

J. Patterſon, Eſq; Albany Wallis, Eſq; 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Colman, Mr. Dunning, Mr. 
Burke, Col. Barre, the Hon. Charles Fox, William 


Whitehead, Eſq; Mr. Harris, Loid Charles Spencer, 


Mr. Quarme, (deputy uſher of the black rod) Mr, 
Bate, and a great number of gentlemen of diſtinction, 
either as men of rank, or men of literary fame, fol- 
lowed the herſe in mourning coaches, 


Meſſ. Carrington and Nathan Garrick (nephews of 


the deceaſed) were the only perſons of the family wha 
were preſent. 


Meſſ. Yates, King, Smith, Vernon, Parſons, Dodd, 
Aickin, Palmer, Benſley, Brereton, Moody, and Bad- 
dely, attended as the committee of Drury-lane theatre. 


The following as the committee of Covent- garden 
theatre: Meſf. Lewis, Lewes, Hull, Clarke, 
Wroughton, Reinhold, Aickin, Baker, Quick, Wil- 
ſon, Mattocks and Whitfield. 


A greater concourſe of people attended than was 
gyer known on a fimilar occaſion, 


Mr. 


— 
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Mr. Garkrick's WILL. 


DAVID GARRICK, of the Adelphi, and of 
Hampton in the county of Middleſex, Eſquire, 

do make public and declare this to be my laſt will and 
teſtament, as follows: I give and deviſe unto the Right 
Hon. Charles Lord Camden, the Right Hon, Richard 
Rigby, John Patterſon, Eſq; and Albany Wallis, Eſq; 
of Norfolk- ſtreet, all that my dwelling-houſe at Hamp- 
ton aforeſaid, and the out-houſes, ſtables, yards, gar- 
dens, orchards, lands, and grounds thereunto belong- 
ing, or therewith now by me uſed, occupied, or enjoy- 
ed, together with the two iſlands or aytes on the river 
Thames, with their and every of their appurtenances, 
and the ſtatue . of, Shakeſpeare : and allo all that my 
dwelling-houſe in the Adelphi, with the appurtenances; 
and alſo all and every the pictures, houſhold goods, 
and furniture, of and in both the ſaid houſes at Hamp- 
ton and Adelphi, at the time of my deceaſe (of which 
an inventory ſhall be taken) To hold to the ſaid Charles 
Lord Camden, Richard Rigby, John Paterſon, and 
Albany Wallis; their heirs, executors, adminiſtrators, 
and aſſigns, in truſt for and to the uſe of my wife Eva 
Maria Garrick, for and during the term of her natural 
life, for her own reſidence, ſhe keeping the houſe and 
premiſes in good repair, and paying all quit-rents, taxes, 
and other rents and out-goings for the ſame: I give to 
my ſaid wife all my houſhold linen, filver plate, and 
china ware, which I ſhall die poſſeſſed of, or entitled 
unto, both in town and country; together with, my 


Carriages, 


carriages and horſes, and all the ſtock in my cellars at 
both houſes, to and for her own uſe and benefit: I alſo 
give to my ſaid wife one thouſand pounds, to be paid 
immediately after my death, out of the firſt money that 
ſhall be received by my executors : I give to my ſaid 
wife the further ſum of five thouſand pounds, to be 
paid twelve months after my deceaſe, with intereſt for 
the ſame, at the rate of four pounds per centum : and I 
alfo give to my ſaid wife, Eva Maria Garrick, one clear, 
annuity or yearly ſum of fifteen hundred pounds of law- 
ful money of Great Britain, for and during the term 
of her natural life, to be paid to her quarterly, to and 
for her ſole and ſeparate uſe, without being ſubject to 
the debts, controul, or intermeddling of any huſband ſhe 
ſhall or may marry, and her receipt alone to be ſuffici- 
ent diſcharges from time to time for the ſame, to my 
executors and truſtees. It is my requeſt and deſire, 
that my wife ſhall continue in England, and make 
Hampton and the Adelphi her chief places of reſidence ; 
but if ſhe ſhall leave England, and refide beyond ſea, 
or in Scotland, or Ireland, in ſuch caſe, which I hope 
will not happen, but in that caſe, I revoke, and make 
void all the deviſes and bequeſts to her, or for her uſe 
herein before mentioned, which ſhall, on ſuch event, 
become due, and payable to her, and inſtead thereof, 
I give her only a clear annuity of one thouſand pounds 
of lawful money of Great Britain, for and during the 
term of her natural life, payable quarterly. Provided 
nevertheleſs, and I hereby declare, that the proviſion 
hereby made for my wife, and the legacies and bequeſts 

hereby 
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hereby given to her, are meant and intended to be in lieu 
of and full ſatisfaction for the dividends, intereſt, and pro- 
fits of ten thouſand pounds, which by our marriage ſet- 
tlement is to be paid, and agreed to be inveſted in ſtocks, 
or ſecurities, for the purpoſes therein mentioned; and alſo 
in bar, and full ſatisfaction of her dower, or thirds at 
common law, which ſhe may be intitled to out of my 
real eſtates. And I further declare it to be an expreſs 
condition, annexed to the ſaid legacies and bequeſts, ſo 
given to my wife, that if ſhe ſhall not, within three cal- 
endar months next after my deceaſe, teſtify her conſent 
in writing, to my executors, to take under this my will, 
and to relinquiſh all claim to the intereſt and dividends 
of the ſaid ten thouſand pounds, mentioned in our 
marriage ſettlement ; then, and in ſuch caſe, all the 
annuities, legacies, deviſes, and bequeſts to her, or for 
her benefit hereafter mentioned, ſhall become null and 
void, and the annuities herein given to her ſhall ſink 
into, and become part of my eſtate. And from and 
after the deceaſe of my wife, or from and after the de- 
termination, or forfeiture of her intereſt in the premiſes, 
as aforeſaid, I direct my {aid truſtees, and the ſurvivors, 
or the heirs, executors, or adminiſtrators of the ſurvi- 
vor, to ſell, diſpoſe of, and convey my ſaid houſes, 
gardens, and land at Hampton and the Adelphi, with 
their reſpective appurtenances, pictures, houſhold- 
goods, and furniture, herein before given (except the 
ſtatue of Shakeſpeare) by public or private ſale, as 
they ſhall think proper, for the beſt price that can rea- 
ſonably be got for the ſame, and turn the ſame into 

money 
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money upon the truſts, and for the purpoſes herein 
after mentioned. I give and deviſe all that meſſuage 
and garden, now occupied by, and in poſſeſſion of my 
nephew David Garrick, at Hampton, and all the fur- 
niture therein, and all other my meſſuages, farms, and 
lands in the pariſh of Hampton (except thoſe given to 
or for the uſe of my wife) unto and to the uſe of my 
ſaid nephew David Garrick, his heirs, executors, ad- 
miniſtrators, and aſſigns. 1 give and deviſe all that 
my manor of Hendon, and all other my manors, meſ- 
ſuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, with 
their and every of their rights, royalties, members, and 
appurtenances, unto the ſaid Charles Lord Camden, 


Richard Rigby, John Paterſon, and Albany Wallis, 


and the ſurvivors or ſurvivor of them, and the heirs of 
ſuch ſurvivor, in truſt to ſell, diſpoſe of, and convey 
the ſamc, together or in parcels, by public or private, 
or in one or more ſale or ſales, and the clear money 
ariling from ſuch ſale or ſales, as the fame ſhall be re- 
ceived, after defraying the expences attending ſuch 
fales, to place out upon government or real ſecurity at 
intereſt in their names, in truſt, and for the purpoſes 


| hereafter mentioned, I give and bequeath the ſtatue of 


Shakeſpeare (after my wife's death) and all my collec- 
tion of old Engl:ſh plays, to the truſtees of the Britiſh 
Muſeum, for the time being, for the uſe of the pub- 
lic, I give all the reſt of my books, of what kind 
ſoever (except ſuch as my wife ſhall chuſe, to the va- 
lue of, one hundred pounds, which I give and bequeath 
to her) unto my nephew Carrington Garrick, for his 

OWn 
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own uſe, I give the houſes in Drury-lane, which I 
bought of the fund for decayed actors of the theatre 
there, back again to the fund. I give and bequeath 
all the reſt of my perſonal eſtate whatſoever, not ſpe- 
cifically given to the ſaid Charles Lord Camden, Rich- 
ard Rigby, John Paterſon, and Albany Wallis, their 
executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, in truſt to be 
by them with all convenient ſpeed ſold and diſpoſed of 
to the beſt advantage, and out of the money to ariſe 
therefrom, and any other money or perſonal eſtate, in 
the firſt place to pay the faid legacies of one thouſand 
pounds, and fve thouſand pounds to my wife, and 
the reſidue to be placed in their names in government 
or real ſecurity at intereſt upon truſt, that they the 
ſaid truſtees, and the ſurvivors and ſurvivor of them, 
and the executors, adminiſtrators, and affigns, of each 
ſurvivor ſhall, and do, out of the dividends, intereſt, 
profits, and proceed thereof, or a competent part there- 
of, to, from time to time, pay or cauſe to be paid 
my wife, Eva Maria Garrick, the ſaid annuity of fif- 
teen hundred pounds, herein before given to her during 
her natural life as aforeſaid ; and for that purpoſe ] di— 
rect that part of my perſonal eſtate, and of the money 
to ariſe from the ſale of my real eſtates, and the ſecu- 
rities on which the ſame ſhall be veſted ſhall be ſet apart, 
ſufficient for the intereſt thereof to pay the annuities 
of fifteen hundred pounds, or one thouſand pounds, 
as the caſe may happen tv my wife, during her life as 
aforeſaid z and in caſe any ſuch ſecurities fo ſet apart 
far the purpoſes. aforeſaid, ihall fail or proye deficient, 
| I direct 
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Idirect others to be appropriated to make good the ſame, 
fo as that the ſaid annuities and proviſion may be fully 
and punQually paid to my wife, in preference to cvery 
other legacy, payment, or bequeſt whatſoever. And, 
I give to my brother George Garrick, the ſum of ten 
thouſand pounds. To my brother Peter Garrick, the 
ſum of three thouſand pounds, To my nephew Car- 
rington Garrick, the ſum of ſix thouſand pounds. To 
my nephew David Garrick, the ſum of five thou- 
fand pounds, beſides what I agreed to give him on 
his marriage. I direct my executors and truſtees to 
ſtand poſſeſſed of ſix thouſand pounds, part of my 
perſonal eſtate, in truſt for my niece Arabella Schaw, 
wife of Captain Schaw, and to pay and diſpoſe thereof, 
in ſuch manner as my niece Arabella Schaw ſhall (not- 
withſtanding her preſent coverture, by writing, ſigned 
by her in the preſence of two credible witneſſes) direct 
or appoint: and in default of ſuch direction or appoint- 
ment, to pay one moiety thereof to her perſonal repre- 
ſentatives, the other moiety to become a part of my per- 
ſonal eſtate. I give to my niece Catherine Garrick, 
the ſum of ſix thouſand pounds, to be paid to her at the 
age of twenty-one years, or day of marriage, with in- 
tereſt, at the rate of four per cent. per annum, | give 
to my ſiſter Merical Doxey, the ſum of three thouſand 
pounds, I give to my wife's niece, 'who is now with 
us at Hampton, the ſum of one thouſand pounds. All 
which legacies I direct ſhall be paid by my executors, 
out of the reſidue of my perſonal eſtate, which. ſhall 
remain after paying the legacies to my wife, and ſecur- 
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ing the annuities as aforeſaid : and if there ſhall not 
be ſufficient to anſwer and pay all the ſaid laſt menti- 
oned legacies, the legatees ſhall abate in proportion to 
their legacies, and wait until the death of my wife, 
when the money ariſing by the fale of Hampton and 
the fund, for payment of the annuities, will be at li- 
berty, and become part of my perſonal eſtate, to an- 
ſwer and pay the ſaid legacies in full, provided always 
that, if any one or two of my truſtees ſhall die before 
the ſeveral truſts hereby in them repoſed, ſhall be fully 
and compleatly executed and finiſhed ; then, and in 
ſuch caſe, the ſurvivors and ſurvivor of them ſhall, in 
convenient time, aſſign, transfer, and convey ſuch of 
the eſtates, ſtocks, funds, and other ſecurities, as ſhall 
then remain undiſpoſed of for the purpoſes aforeſaid, 
ſo as the ſame may be veſted in the ſurvivors or ſurvi- 
vor ; and as often as any of the ſaid truſtees ſhall die, 
a new one ſhall be named to be joined with the ſur- 
vivors, ſo as that the number may be kept filled up; 
and all ſuch new truſtees ſhall ſtand poſſeſſed of the 
eſtates, ſtocks, funds, and ſecurities, jointly with the 
ſurvivors, to the ſame uſes, and upon the ſame truſts, 
intents, and purpoſes, herein before declared and ap- 
pointed : provided alſo, that it ſhall be lawful for my 
ſaid truſtees and every of them, and all future truſtee 
and truſtees, in the firſt place, to retain to themſelves 
out of the truſt eſtates, from time to time, all ſuch 
coſts, charges, and expences, as they or any of them 
ſhall reſpectively be put unto, or ſuſtain in the truſt 
hereby in them reſpectively repoſed ; and that none of | 
them, 
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them, or any future truſtee or truſtees, ſhall be anfwer- 
able for the other or others of them, or more than he 
himſelf ſhall actually receive, or wilfully loſe or de- 
ſtroy; and in caſe, after the payment of all the ſaid 
legacies, bequeſts, and expences, there ſhall remain 
any ſurplus money, or perſonal eſtate, I direct the ſame 
to be divided amongſt my next of kin, as if I had died 
inteſtate ; and I nominate and appoint the ſaid Charles 
Lord Camden, Richard Rigby, John Paterſon, and 
Albany Wallis, to be executors of this my will, which 
I declare to be my laſt will and teſtament, hereby re- 
voking all former and other. wills by me at any time 
heretofore made. In witnefs whereof, I the ſaid David. 
Garrick, have to two parts of this my will, contained 
in ſeven ſheets of paper, ſet my hand to each of the 
ſaid ſheets, and my ſeal to the firſt and laſt ſheets, this 
twenty-fourth day of September, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy eight. 


DAVID GARRICK. (L. 8.) 


